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Bonds of Solid Worth 


ONDS underwritten by S. W. STRAUS & CO. and 

safeguarded under the Straus Plan are favorite 
investments of those careful bond buyers who seek 
safety of principal first and foremost. They are bonds of 
solid worth. 


These securities are selected and safe- 
guarded by the most experienced and 
most expert organization in its field. 
They represent the pick of the best bonds 
the country over, giving the investor 
Straus safety with an interest yield 
higher than that of other securities of 
equal soundness. 


Write for literature describing these well -safeguarded 
bonds, which are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, and $100, and yield at present around 5%2%. 


Specify 


BOOKLET D-485 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING Straus BuILpING Straus Buitpinc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave.at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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Buyers of Odd Lots receive the same courteous and painstaking 
attention as large buyers. 
We are always willing to give our unbiased opinion in reply to 
inquiries pertaining to investments. 
Copy of our interesting new booklet which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot Trading, furnished on request. 

Ask for M. W. 294 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 








John Muir& (a 


Memb (New York Stock Exchange 
50 Broadway ‘ie emvers )New York Cotton Exchange 


ociate Members: New York Curb Market 


17 Years of Progress 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


HIS system, now among the largest and strongest, variously supplies utility serv- 
ices to 


—1,400 communities. —5,600,000 people. 


Cities served include 
Pittsburgh Saint Paul Oklahoma City Tacoma Pueblo 
Minneapolis Louisville San Francisco San Diego 


The funds of more than 260,000 people are invested in this progressive and growing 


enterprise, which has— 
—140 power plants. —1,400,000 electric horsepower. 


—49,000 miles of lines. 
New Illustrated Book 


Including Large 4-color map of United States 
sent without obligation. Ask for BR-378 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 
Investment Securities 


231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 111 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 
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TREND OF 
BOND PRICES 


Is discussed briefly in 
the latest edition of 


INVESTMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


Copies will be mailed 
Ask for NB-4 


A.B.Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La. Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 
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CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Specialists in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad Street New York 
Phone: Hanover 5484 
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A fertile field 
for Investment 








Interesting Booklet Free 





Modern drug stores are among the most profitable of retail enterprises. 
They are rapidly taking the place of many other stores, and filling a com- 


munity need. 


Drug store chain systems, based on this As specialists in chain store securities 
high earning power plus the advantages we have prepared a booklet on chain 
of chain operation show remarkable prof- drug stores, containing much valuable 
its. Some of them are now open to information not readily available else- 
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ARCELONA, Valencia, Seville, Vigo, 
Coruna, Bilbao—circling the Spanish 
coast—and in the heart of the nation at Madrid 
—you will find branches of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, enabling quick capable dis- 
patch of export and import financing. 


Trade information furnished. 
ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 
—seven branches 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


| 
| 56 Branches throughout the Americas, 
| Spain, France and England 49 Broadway, New York 


139 YEARS OF FOREIGN AND GENERAL BANKING 
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Get the Most Out of Life 


~ secure the happiness of family and self, to get the most 
out of life as we go along, to enter mid-life with decent 


provision against the uncertainties that bedevil 90 men out 
of 100—is the aim of every man! 
Our Slogan: Financial Independence at Fifty merely sets the Goal! 


In the meantime, you benefit every month in the year by 

the income from a carefully worked out investment plan:— 
Accumulated income at vacation time buys the trip you have been dreaming about— 
October income can pay the school tuition of your son and daughter— 
Accumulated income in December buys a joyous Christmas for your - 
Accumulated income in_ the spring buys that ‘‘Easter Outfit” — 
To attain this goal, you must prepare in the same 
Send for One manner as you prepare yourself for earning a living. 
Study sound methods of investment. Learn how to avoid the pit-falls—find 
of these books out how you can obtain the greatest profits on the money you put into securities. 

FREE —Learn how first 
—Invest afterwards 

—Then WATCH Your Soren 











“Financial 
Independence 
at Fifty” 
New Revised Editi 
(Retail value—$3.25) will I guide you right 
Pla peevah oa * It will establish you on the right course—and keep you in touch with the con- 
4° oneal ditions and positions of the securities you hold. Coupled with this, the FREE 
First Aid Suggestions. PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE gives you the privilege of requesting 
How to Distinguish good, a personal opinion as to the status of a reasonable number of your holdings or 
bad and indifferent In- the standing of a broker. In order to assure prompt replies to all subscribers 
ereaNS aS each communication must be limited to three securities. 
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Why not become a permanent subscriber? Carry 
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dependent from Invest- investment insurance at a cost of only $7.50 a year. 
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Wh Tak ii On receipt of your subscription, we shall send you, Free of. charge, a copy of 
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Group Investments. 


The Nickel Makes 


a “Muckle.” oe nt MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- — — -— — —-- 
| The Magazine of Wall Street ; 
When to Sell to | 42 Broadway, New York 
< Gentl : Enclosed find $7.50. Send The M i f Wall Street 
Assure Profits | magne oe :36 themes). including full linge of your FREE Midian 


Inquiry Service. 
A new book; 160 pages, rich 
flexible cover Jettered in gold; 
profusely illustrated with 
graphs and tables clearly ex- 
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(1) “Financial Independence at Fifty” 
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(1) ‘When to Sell to Assure Profits” 
(Check the One You Want) 


profits and—above all—when 
to convert them into cash. 
This Book is not For Sale. 
You can only secure _£ it 
through our SPECIAL F 
OFFER. 
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Taking the I RE SO View 


IT takes a_ corporation 
;| many years to develop to 
a point of maturity and 
genuine strength under 
the guidance of an ener- 
w} getic, able management 
which has learned to sacrifice its 
ewn convenience to the prime 
necessity of the business. It is 
only inevitable, therefore, that 
the corporation’s securities reflect 
this slow growth in a corre- 
spondingly slow advance. For 
those who haye the vision to ap- 
preciate the corporation’s possi- 
bilities at a reasonably early 
stage in its growth there is the 
almost certain outlook for ma- 
terial enhancement in the value 
of its securities. 

An acquaintance of the writer 
is the fortunate possessor of a 
small block of an important trust 
company stock purchased a few 
years ago at a price approxi- 
mately one-third the present. He 
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has retained this stock fully ap- 
preciating that with its new and 
virile management the company 
was in a position to expand its 
earnings very materially.  Al- 
though, had he chosen, he could 
have subsequently at any time 
sold the stock at a handsome 
profit, his belief has been that so 
long as the earnings would ad- 
vance the stock would continue to 
mount to higher and higher 
levels. Events have amply borne 
out his theory and undoubtedly 
within several years, if he 
wishes, he will be able to dispose 
of his stock at a higher price 
than even the present. 

Several years ago, based on an 
article published in this maga- 
zine, an elderly minister pur- 
chased 30 shares of Texas & 
Pacific Land Trust at a price un- 
der $300 a share. Subsequent 
correspondence with this gentle- 
men indicated his intention to re- 


Mid-Year Public Utility Review 


—containing a complete review of the essential current trends in the public utility indus- 


—A useful guide to investors in public utility securities 
—Of particular interest to officials and executives of the various public utility branches. 
—Also vital to all business concerns which deal with the public utility companies. 
—Some of the leading experts in the field have collaborated in the preparation of this 


—Over 32 pages of compact data and information relating specifically to the various phases 
of the public utility industries. 


—ALSO— 


—For mid-year re-investment or new investment, a carefully selected list of bonds and 
stocks suitable for income and profit 


—AND— 


—An analysis of the present position and prospects for ten of the leading automobile 


In the July 2d Issue 
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tain the issue as a permanent in- 
vestment. The other day, the 
stock touched $2,500 a share, 
making the present value of the 
investment $75,000 against the 
original price of $9,000. 

These illustrations are offered 
merely to indicate the desir- 
ability of long-term stock invest- 
ments if the basis of the pur- 
chase is sound to begin with. Of 
course, there is nothing sen- 
sational in the method. There is 
very little of the thrill which 
accompanies the fortunate pur- 
chase of a stock which doubles or 
triples in price a few weeks or a 
few months after the commit- 
ment is made. One represents 
the pure investment method and 
the other the speculative. Both 
have a place but for the patient, 
plodding type of investor the 
long-range method from past ex- 
perience has proved itself to be 
the superior. 
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There is very little need for further 
explanation when a prospect asks 
“What kind of motor in this car” and 
the salesman replies “Continental.” 


Behind and beyond the salesman’s 
answer lies a record of achievement 
that stands out clearly and sharply 
as a guide post to superior motor 
performance—a record that justi- 
fies future confidence by past per- 
formance. 


As a result of 26 years of painstak- 
ing specialization Continental has 
reached the point which it occupies 
today. During this time the com- 
pany has consistently held to a 
single purpose—the concentration 
on the development of Red Seal 





Motor? CONTINENTAL. 


Motors for every purpose where 
gasoline power is employed. 


So today whether it be the power 
plant in a passenger car, truck, bus, 
marine or industrial unit, if it is a 
Red Seal Continental the user can 
be sure of unusual motor perform- 
ance and dependability. 


But the real reason for Continental 
supremacy is organization—8000 
specialists in motor building, trained 
to Continental’s exacting methods. 


As a result Red Seal Continental 
Motors give to the user all the power, 
the economy and years of constant, 
unfailing performance which users 
of the Continental product expect 
because it is a Continental Motor. 


Cocco 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 


{ontinental Motors 
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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


Wall Street's True Function Misapprehended—Status 
of Rail Consolidations — Business Cross Currents 
—An Era of Manipulation—The Stock Market 


(—s—| HOUGH the typically hostile attitude 
of the general public toward Wall 
Street a generation ago has been 
considerably modified in the interim 
there still persists an undercurrent 
at of suspicion and misunderstanding. 
This is due principally to the extremely poor 
effects created on the public imagination by 
the incursions of promoters of fraudulent 
securities. Unfortunately, the uninitiated 
public does not understand that the activi- 
ties of these promoters have no connection 
with what is known as Wall Street and that 
the most responsible financial authorities 
have been active in waging relentless war- 
fare on them. 

A generation ago it might have been 
fairly claimed that public hostility to Wall 
Street had been justified at least in part by 
the arbitrary attitude of captains of finance 
who frequently pursued a policy of aggran- 
dizement regardless of public welfare. Today, 
however, the most representative corpora- 
tions are operated on a fairly high ethical 
plane as well as on a basis of high busi- 
ness efficiency. It is coming to be more and 
more realized that in a deeper sense cor- 
porations are not only responsible to their 
owners but to the general public as well. 
Hence, the broad policies of corporations are 
carefully worked out as much from the 
viewpoint of general public requirements as 
from their specific business needs. This has 
all tended to promote greater confidence in 
standard securities and has proved one of 
the great factors in the stabilization of our 
securities markets. 


The situation, however, can be much im- 
proved first by further education of the 
public on the true function of the investment 
markets and, second, by continued efforts 
directed against vendors of fraudulent se- 
curities. It is claimed that one billion dol- 
lars of fake securities are annually sold in 
the United States. While this represents 
pure estimate, nevertheless it is indisputable 
that losses from such financial operations 
are exceedingly heavy. If they could be 
eliminated to a large extent hundreds of 
millions annually would be available for 
legitimate investment to the benefit of busi- 
ness generally. 

Many of those who lose money through 
the purchase of fraudulent securities 
naturally become antagonistic to financial 
institutions in general and the recognized 
Exchanges in particular. Hence, from the 
purely economic as well as the social view- 
point it is desirable that they be educated in 
the elementary facts about investments. 
This is an undertaking in which all should 
be glad to participate. 


Sie she sie 


RAIL HE Interstate Com- 
MERGERS merce Commission’s 

denial of the applica- 
tion of the New York Central to acquire 
control by lease of the Michigan Central, 
Big Four and Chicago, Kalamazoo & Sagi- 
naw railroads has dealt another blow to 
voluntary railroad consolidations. Coming 
directly after the refusal of the Commissior 
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to approve the so-called Loree merger, it 
throws the entire railroad consolidation sit- 
uation up into the air. The situation, how- 
ever, is more technical in its significance 
than actual. The contention of the Com- 
mission is that the proposed unification of 
the New York Central lines and subsidiaries 
failed to include the short lines, and hence, 
such failure to include would be opposed to 
. public policy. The same position virtually 
was taken in the Nickel Plate case. Con- 
gress has laid down the basis for consumma- 
tion of mergers and it seems that in recent 
attempts toward formal consolidation, the 
railroads have not seen fit to measure up to 
the requirements. From the broader stand- 
point, regardless of the validity of the rail- 
roads’ position on this matter, sufficient 
authority has been conveyed to the Commis- 
sion to prevent any consolidation which in 
its estimation fails to agree with the re- 
quirements of public policy. In other words, 
the Commission holds the whip hand and 
either the roads must agree to the main 
premises of the Commission’s stand or suf- 
fer the hazard of compulsory consolidation, 
a situation which looms more and more 
strongly with the repeated defeats of the 
railroads to consolidate on terms suitable to 
them. Whether voluntary or not, however, 


it seems a foregone conclusion that consoli-— 


dations are the order of the day and that 
they will be in actual effect in the not too 


distant future. 
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SLIGHT turn for 
A the better is noted 

in business condi- 
tions. Commodity prices for the first time 
in a year show undisputed strength, par- 
ticularly in agricultural products. In fact, 
the aspect for the main-agricultural regions 
has become considerably improved by the 
recent upward move in prices. Other com- 
modities are showing slight gains or at least 
are no longer declining. General volume of 
trade as indicated by accepted barometers is 
very substantial though the profit margin is 
rather slight. The fundamental weakness 
of the automobile industry persists despite a 
satisfactory volume of production and sales, 
and profits except in the largest corporations 
are unsubstantial. Building activities are 
high but there has been a pronounced de- 
cline in plans for future building. The oil 
industry still suffers from over-production. 
Textile manufacture is large and the shoe 
and leather trade reports progress. At the 
same time, retail trade especially in the de- 
partment stores shows a falling off from 
this time last year. Despite this conflicting 
testimory there seems reason to believe that 


BUSINESS 
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the summer months will mark some im- 
provement in the general situation. 
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MARKET J ise by the 


MANIPULATION huge turnover 
in stocks at ad- 
vancing prices, the market has reached the 
frankly speculative stage. Aided by manip- 
ulation of the most daring order, stocks of 
less than substantial value are being marked 
up steadily. Tips are flourishing and the 
public is given every inducement to par- 
ticipate. The phenomenon is a familiar one. 
Leadership having been established by 
standard stocks, the lesser issues are now 
taking the center of the stage. It is notice- 
able, however, that except for a few of the 
railroad shares, the standard issues are 
hardly participating in the advance but are 
marking time. This situation is suggestive of 
manipulation of the first order since an ad- 
vance in the rank and file of speculative 
issues could hardly take place unless the 
main stocks were first advanced. Naturally, 
the situation is of a type to attract specula- 
tors. It may not be amiss to state that the 
more conservative investors are fully aware 
of the manipulative tactics now in vogue and 
hesitate to participate. 
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HILE the 
United States 
stands __sec- 

ond on the list of high protective tariffs, 

Spain occupying the first position, a point 

which seems to have escaped most tariff 

critics is that the bulk of imports to the 

United States comes in duty free. While 

the duties on principal items of imports are 
very high, the number of items is limited. 

In this respect we differ from many other 
nations which have adopted the irritat- 
ing procedure of tacking on duties on 
huge numbers of imports regardless of 
volume. Another phase of significance is 
that while, on the whole, our tariff levels are 
fairly stable, other countries arbitrarily 
change their rates, frequently without ample 
notice. Obviously, the stability of our 
tariffs is an advantage to foreign exporting 
interests, but American exporters labor un- 
der the distinct handicap of contending with 
kaleidoscopic changes in foreign tariffs as 
applicable to American goods. 
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COMPLETE analysis 

of the fundamental 

ae position of the se- 

curities markets will be found on page 286. 
Monday, June 13, 1927. 
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INDBERGH has stirred the imagi- 
nation and soul of this commer- 
cial and sophisticated world by 
the breadth of his faith and cour- 
age, and the simplicity with 
which he carried through his 
amazing exploit. 
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And the greatest rewards that mankind 
has to offer are his. 


So it has been, and always will be. 


(<== 


Within the soul of all human beings is 
the desire to do things in a big and beau- 
tiful way, but Fear and Doubt raising a 
million obstacles, prevent accomplish- 
ment. 


Lindbergh symbolizes the dream of most 
men, and that is why all have united 
affectionately to do him honor. What 
he has done will encourage others,—his 
example will spur them on to accomplish- 
ment,—and his act will leave its mark on 
the world—for good. 
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Every big enterprise has been built on 
the unwavering courage and faith of an 
individual who has been able to inspire 
and lead others. 


if 


The value of our biggest men has been 
in their inspirational qualities—the 
strength of the dream having led to prac- 
tical application. 








Our country has the opportunity of 
developing a race of men fine pine that 
will not only make for real progress among 
human beings in this country, but all 
over the world. 
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Lindbergh’s exploit makes us all realize 
clearly that nothing is impossible of ac- 
complishment when there is a combina- 
tion of Imagination, Faith and Action. 


—C.G.W. 
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S the waters of the Mississippi 
recede and the immediate 
menace to life and property 

assumes less grave proportions, the Nation begins to count 
its losses from this cruel lawlessness of Nature that laid 
three-quarters of a million of its people homeless and des- 
titute. Already thousands of refugees have returned to 
their homes in the northern Mississippi ‘Valley. 

Crops have been planted in land recently inundated. 
Railroad traffic is restored virtually to normal schedule. 
Business is picking up its routine, interrupted by the ruth- 
less sweep of the flood waters. The first effort of rescue 
is giving way to the graver and more difficult problem of 
rehabilitation. After the first shock, business is now 
feeling its sides to find out how badly it has been hurt, 
both in the immediate flood section and throughout the 
nation. 

In terms of human suffering, three-quarters of a million 
people homeless and destitute, even temporarily, is a na- 
tional disaster which has no peace-time precedent. In 
terms of property damage, this vast section for a time 
flooded by uncontrollable waters, has a property valuation 
in excess of 300 million dollars. As a sectional disaster, 
the flood effects will be felt for a long time, even in this 
rugged agricultural district that in time has come to be 
so accustomed to the surging floods of the Great Father 
of Waters. 

But those who are studying the effects of the flood dis- 

aster on the business of the nation harmonize their ap- 
praisal with the recession of the waters, as the compila- 
tion of accurately gathered facts tends to minimize the 
importance of the flood in terms of a national disaster. 
_ The task, first of rescue, and now of sheltering and re- 
habilitating so many hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
takes precedent over any subsequent effort to restore the 
commercial and industrial life of the valley and it will be 
still some time until the exact flood damage can be spe- 
cifically appraised. 


Agricultural Losses 


Damage to the crops is by far the largest single item 
and weather conditions during the next few months will 
determine to what extent potential agricultural losses can 
be recouped by prompt replanting as the land again ap- 
pears from the surging waters. But even at this time, in 
the face of numerous unknowable factors, it seems quite 
clear that the actual irreparable money loss from the flood 
may not exceed 75 million dollars and including the more 
problematic estimates of such items as loss of individual 
earnings and tie potential losses due to suspension of 
business, will not exceed 100 million dollars. So far this 
figure has been regarded as an unreasonably low estimate 
—in all probability, subsequent events will prove it to be 
sufficiently generous. 

Despite alarming newspaper headlines, at the time the 
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flood had reached its peak in that 
district known to the cotton trade 
as the “Central Valley,” the cotton 
loss will not be as severe as once supposed. Private ad- 
vices, based on a careful analysis of the data at present 
available, set the damage traceable to the flood waters at 
from 400,000 to 550,000 bales. Taking a half way figure, 
the value of this loss at present prices would be around 
50 million dollars. Charging against this gross sum, rea- 
sonable production costs, an actual net loss of something 
in the neighborhood of 10 million dollars may be set down 
as the money loss in income directly traceable to the flood 
damage. 

Substitute crops will reduce this loss still further but 
being mostly food for man and feed for beast and con- 
sumed right on the farm, such crops have a problematic 
money value. The estimate of cotton losses is presented, 
of course, with qualifications. Of the entire 14,000,000 
acres inundated, only about 2,400,000 acres were planted 
in cotton last year, producing not more than 1,250,000 
bales. Much of this land has already been left in condi- 
tion for planting and much more is certain to reappear 
from the grip of the flood waters before it is too late to 
reseed. 

The losses to the sugar crop in Louisiana’s famous 
“Sugar Bowl” while of smaller import to the nation as a 
whole, is probably the most devastating agricultural dam- 
age in the entire flood valley. Unlike other crops, the 
flooded sugar cane plantations cannot be replaced with 
other crops. Planters must of necessity undertake the 
expense of immediate reseeding without any income from 
the crop this year. Still, last year the entire production 
of cane sugar in Louisiana amounted to only 47,000 tons 
of sugar, worth about 25 million dollars. Charging off 
the cost of caring for and harvesting the crop, it is prob- 
able that the net loss would be no more than 15 million 
dollars. 


Lumber Industry Affected 


The hardwood lumber industry was hit hard by the flood 
and two hundred large mills were shut down at the crest 
of the flood with production off about 15 million feet a 
week. A pronounced effect on prices was witnessed which, 
however, did not by any means offset a loss estimated at 
several million dollars from the lower production and dam- 
age to standing timber and finished lumber in the yards 
set at five million dollars. 

No exact appraisal of the loss to farmers in the live 
stock killed by the flood has as yet been made but, with the 
experience of typical sections as an indicator, actual loss 
of from two to three million dollars would not be excessive. 
Fur hunting (Louisiana furnished the nation with 55% of 
its muskrat skins), vegetable gardening and the production 
of hay and corn are items to be calculated in the agricul- 
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tural loss but are of minor importance in comparison with 
the figures itemized above. 


Property Damage Largely Agricultural ¢ eles 





The damage to growing or unplanted crops, however, DISTRICTS ETRY 


does not represent the total damage in this vast agricul- 


tural district. Just as the flooding waters cover the fields 

with a rich silt, in which this year’s and next year’s crops AFFECTED 
will thrive, so do they deposit sand and stones and rip huge 
excavations in cultivated plantations. Farm implements BY 


are lost; houses and barns swept away, and roadways and 
public works damaged. An admittedly problematic esti- MISSISSIPPI 


mate of twenty million dollars has been given, however, ' 
to cover this kind of damage through the flooded area of -\ FLOOD : 
4 | 


Vp ’ 
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which half is set down as direct damage to and cost of 
restoring real estate. 


Like the agricultural losses, the damage to railroad and / > 4, BROWNSVILLE 








industrial property is now known to be a good deal less than 


4 . 9, 
the sums hazarded by the earliest reporters. The Mississippi seancy le, Cat) i ae 
4 HIS 


Valley is a lane of railroad traffic of no little importance 


ae \ (MEMP' 
and based no doubt on the mere knowledge that costly rail- A R fs A N ‘As a at 
LAS MY 





way property existed in the flood district, the estimates of 


damage to the railroads before the crest of the flood was st TLE ROCK alae 

. attained ranged from 10 to 25 million dollars. = ag , 
3 pine Later, it was conceded that the minimum estimate was [) \ o 
Prox s04 the more likely one to be sustained by facts. Now that y 

cotton many of the inundated roadbeds have again reappeared on 
te ad- dry land, even the figure of 10 million dollars is thought to 1s — 
eo be excessive. Individual reports from the various roads " i P Qa 
fi most seriously affected would certainly suggest a lower total ° ~ 

— loss. Private advices from engineers and laymen, who 
around have carefully inspected roadbed formerly. under the \ 
pe waters, indicate that in many instances the damage is — 5 Q 
¥ ae negligible and capable of repair to prime condition at no 
; flood large expenditure. It is pointed out that industrial plants, 
sia public utility properties and railroad construction in the 
ie valley are always located with an eye to the ravages of 
i: oi the “Great River” and its well known habit of breaking P. ; . 
nite through its levees during the spring rains. Ke | seal 
ata Without considering forced shut-downs (or in the case of i i Vi 
00 000 railroads, rerouted freight traffic), nor the loss of in- y 
1 ital dividual earning power the sum total of the aforementioned 
50.000 money losses due to flood conditions comes to around 60 

oul. million dollars, with each one of the individual items now 
.ppear appearing to be sufficiently high for still further allowances 


sn downward. Add to this, the 20 million dollars that has 
7 been spent or will be spent by the Red Cross and various 
Government departments in rescue, shelter and restitution 


goo activities, as well as the heroic and intensive defense meas- 
pwn ures while the river pounded against its restraining levees 
. and the total is indeed a sizeable burden for one section of 
| with the country to bear up under. 
. the But from the standpoint of a national disaster the 
from amount of non-recoverable loss or actual damage is some- 
action thing less than 10 cents out of each $100 of our national 
) tons Incoine. To the community affected it is a staggering blow, 
ig off but to our national business organization it is a shock than 
prob- at its worst can be quietly absorbed without credit strain 
nillion or tendency to slow up the wheels of industry. 


Psychological Effect on Business 





To dismiss the subject of the effect of the Mississippi 


. flood Flood on business with merely a conscientious investigation 
crest of the actual flood damage in dollars and cents, however, 
eet a would hardly be doing the subject justice. With the rescue 
vhich, work out of the way and considerable progress already be- 
ted at ing established on the rehabilitation of the homeless, busi- 
‘ dan- ness men in the valley find that this disaster has left a far 
yards greater physical and psychological imprint on those who 
have already returned to their homes than floods in the 
e live past. . 
th the The purchasing power of this section has been seriously 
1 loss lowered by the losses sustained. Confidence in the im- 
gsive. Perviousness of their physical protection from the Missis- 
5% of sippi has also been impaired. Enterprising commercial and 
uction industrial concerns, which followed in the wake of the 








-ricul- Past few years’ development of this area are hesitating con- . 
EET siderably before pursuing their course further. The newer 
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inhabitants, both private and commercial, have just obtained 
a most vivid impression, both from their own losses and 
that of their neighbor, of the irresistible force of the “Great 
River” in the face of man’s meager measures of self-pro- 
tection. Should the combination of this setback to com- 
mercial enterprise be followed by a business depression 
born of lost earning power of a wide spread area, the 
backwaters of this depression, like the great flood itself, 
might set up unfavorable currents throughout the business 
world of a large portion of the country. 

To offset any such “hang-over” from the flood calamity, 
Secretary Hoover and the highly efficient relief agencies 
whose activities have been co-ordinated under his direction 
are striving to put this section of the country back on its 
feet as quickly as possible. It is of national import that 
the confidence of this community in its ability to wrest a 
living from the soil under the constant menace from the 
“Great River” be sustained. 

This confidence was seriously impaired not so many years 
ago by two successive flood years and now an even greater 
section of the valley has found itself again exposed to the 
reoccurring damage from spring waters. The stamina and 
courage of the inhabitants of the flood section is truly re- 
markable—refugees at the moment, they call not for 
charity but for material assistance in getting back to a 
normal productive basis. 

The material assistance that they re- 
quire most, is credit and ready cash to 
meet the cost of restoring the pro- 
ductivity of their farms. A plan 
to provide essential credits in 
the flood community has 
been worked out at 
Washington under 
the auspices of the 
United States 
Chamber of Com- 
merce with the co- 
operation of Secre- 
tary Hoover and 
Eugene Meyer, 
head of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan 
_Board. Working 
through local farm 
credit organiza- 
tions in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, a holding 
company known as 
the Flood Credits’ 
Corporation will 
provide funds 
needed to increase 
the capital of the 
local units, which through their rediscount privileges will 
have available almost immediately a joint sum of around 
10 million dollars. Rural credits will thus be extended to 
the flood victims on the loan value of their land up to an 
average of around $7.50 an acre. Through this measure, 
the rehabilitation cost will be met without any divergence 
ef funds from other channels and a great rural section of 
the company will be headed back on its way to self-sus- 
tenance. 


Price Trends 


Essentially. an agricultural district rather than an in- 
dustrial section, the effects of the Mississippi flood are felt 
most in farm commodities. Two of the leading products of 
this section, cotton and sugar, have risen in price since the 
flood waters started to pour down the valley, although in 
the case of sugar, it is widely doubted whether the destruc- 
tion of the Louisiana cane crop really had any appreciable 
effect on the market. A somewhat more buoyant sugar 
market materializing at this time is more of a coincident 
than a factor directly traceable to the flood destruction. 
Lower production in Cuba and in Europe would normally 
be expected to influence spot prices at the termination of 
_ the grinding season and in spite of a late upturn in con- 
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sumption the statistical position of sugar alone appears to 
be - sufficiently sustaining factor in the current market 
trend. 

Likewise, in the cotton market, other factors have influ- 
enced the price trend, over and above potential losses from 
the Mississippi floods. Some of these factors to which the 
higher prices are attributed include heavier consumption, 
larger exports, uncertain growing weather in some sec- 
tions and reports of high boll weevil emergence. This year 
a smaller acreage is being planted and as far as the statis- 
tical position of cotton is concerned it might be considered 
that the flood waters in the Mississippi Valley have the 
effect of still further reducing planted acreage—the reduc- 
tion being forced rather than voluntary. Planters in the 
Northern part of the flood section who have been able to 
follow the receding waters with hasty planting will be 
favored with the higher market values for their output 
to offset past flood damage. 


Industrial Results 


Commercially and industrially the flood damage is rela- 
tively unimportant except, of course, as business in the im- 
mediate flood sections is concerned. The Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Co., the United States Steel subsidiary that sells 
largely in the southern markets, is said to 

have been set back approximately 10% in 
its production schedule by the floods. 

This temporary loss of business, 

however, cannot be set down as 
net loss, considerable delayed 
buying is expected to orig- 
inate from the flood 
section as conditions 
return to normal. 

Reconstruction 
needs will call for 
additional steel 
products, so. al- 
though at the mo- 
ment an unfavor- 
able factor, the ul- 
timate effect of the 
disaster on this 
typical industrial 
concern will be 
negligible. 

Much the same 
condition exists as 
far as the ,rail- 
roads which tra- 
verse this terri- 

: tory are concerned. 
2 — Many of the roads 
have written the 
flood losses out of April and May earnings, a factor that 
was reflected in the official statements covering April and 
will similarly be reflected in the May statements to be 
published. The actual damage to road bed is thought 
to be less than the loss of traffic during the flood, and 
the tie-up of freight in transit. Traffic schedules on 
practically all of the main lines are now running on a 
normal basis. Shippers who delayed their shipments 
through this territory are now taking advantage of normal 
operations and the ultimate net loss in traffic will be largely 
limited to rerouted shipments and the expected let-down in 
general business activity directly in the flood territory. To 
offset this to some measure, however, the roads have been 
carrying in shipments of foodstuffs and materials in con- 
nection with the rescue and relief activities and, in the 
replacement of damaged property and equipment, will be 
called upon to haul more goods into the district during the 
next few months. 


It’s an ill wind that blows no good, is the saying, and 
some lines of business will be benefitted, even though per- 
haps to a modest extent, from the buying in connection with 
the physical restoration of property in the flooded districts. 
Among the companies that will be called upon to supply 
finished and raw matérials in this area may be included 
certain of the building materials manufacturing concerns, 
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lumber companies, steel companies and farm implement 


eompanies. Concerns already operating exclusively in this 


territory or those which have extended their operations into 
the valley through branches or subsidiaries are prepared to 
extend credit on the most liberal basis possible to both in- 
dividual and concerns that have immediate use for supplies 
but with little available cash. 

One of the most severe financial panics in the history of 
the country was thought to have been precipitated by the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906. Immediate 
cash for payment of insurance damages and the heavy 
strain on other financial institutions brought considerable 
liquidation of securities at a time when the markets were 
ill-placed to withstand the strain. A momentary fear of a 
similar occurrence arose with the first alarming reports of 
the sweeping waters of the Mississippi. . However, the first 
financial strain has been easily absorbed with hardly a 


flurry in the several money eenters of the nation. Even 
for the more costly work of reconstruction, little investment 
liquidation is looked for and the direct effect of the flood on 
the security markets will be negligible. 

The outlet for new security offerings, however, may be a 
somewhat limited by the more pressing financial needs of 
this wide area at the moment. The outstanding debts of 
municipalities which have suffered the greatest losses may 
be increased to meet the cost of repair and improvement 
of public works and in some few instances the expansion 
of debt may slightly impair the status of present bonds. Un- 
doubtedly, the plans for strengthening levees or the less 
likely attempt to astablish drainage basins will be paid for 
out of nearby or future municipal financing. It is only in 
the financing of the cities and states directly in the flood 
area, that this great disaster will in any noticeable way 
come home to the investment markets. 
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COMMODITIES 


Cotton Probable loss, on assumption of normal 

growing weather and rapid replanting as 
waters recede, set at from 400,000 to 550,000 bales with 
a money value of around 50 million dollars with 
probable net loss to planters in flood territory of 10 
million. 


Sugar Almost total destruction of cane crop in 

Louisiana’s “Sugar Bowl” expected. Last 
year production was 47,000 tons worth about 25 
million dollars of which probably 15 million would 
be considered net value, which income plus cost of 
seeding is lost this year. . 


Hardwood lumber industry _ suffered 
damage to standing timber and cut lumber 
in yards estimated at around 5 million dollars plus 
several million lost in forced shut downs. About 10,- 
000 employees were out of work at flood crest. 


Lumber 


Miscellaneous Loss of livestock probably totals 
Farm Products between two and three million dol- 
lars. Soil damage throughout en- 
tire district inundated estimated at around 5 million 
dollars. Minor losses suffered in hay, corn, vegetable 
gardening and non-domestic fur-bearing animals. 


INDUSTRIES 


Railroads Property damage and loss of revenues 
probablv will not exceed 10 million dol- 
lars. Roads most affected have largely charged losses 
against April and May earnings. Business stagnation 
through Summer would cut into gross revenues. 


Direct flood losses have reduced pur- 
chasing power in Mississippi, which in 
addition to unfavorable weather, has 
slowed up buying, according to Federal Reserve re- 
ports and other advices. 


Merchan- 
dising 


Fi 
: 


No credit strain of importance except 
locally. Investment liquidation of any 
appreciable extent has failed to materialize in security 
markets. New financing for state and municipal re- 
construction works looked for. 


Public In the absence of accurate or complete 
Utility and data, comparatively small property 
Induawtul damage likely to industrial plants or 

public utilities, due to location of 
properties in flood district and defense measures by 
large corporations while flood was rising. 


Financial 





Recapitulation of Flood Effects 
on Business 





CORPORATION LOSSES 


Tennessee (U. S. Steel Subsidiary) Flood condi- 
Coal & Iron 9"8 responsible for set back of 10 

per cent below normal operations 
with prospect for delayed buying from flood area 
in coming months. Reconstruction activities expected 
to call for steel products. 


Missouri-Kan. bse agen Rom ge — i 
: slightly, with April gross about 
Pacific R.R. per cent ahead of last year. Flood 
damage set by Pres. Haile at $160,000. Surplus in 

April, despite abnormal charges, ahead of 1926. 


Southern Main line to New Orleans held in opera- 
Pacific tion, and all other important service, now 

restored direct or maintained by rerout- 
ing. Louisiana traffic up to 1926 through rerouting 
from other roads affected by flood waters. Small 
property damage attributed to excellently maintained 
road bed and other physical property in flood sec- 
tion. 


Illinois Leased lines of Yazoo & Mississippi 
Central Valley R. R. and Vicksburg, Shreveport 

Pacific completely inundated in some 
sections but considerable traffic was rerouted over 
Illinois Central lines east of river, thus avoiding loss 
of traffic. Property damage not known but company 
was one of heaviest sufferers. 


Missouri Another heavy sufferer from flood con- 
Pacific ditions. Decrease of $1,923,428 operat- 

ing revenues during the month of April 
largely attributed to flood. Loss of Baring Cross 
Bridge at Little Rock, Arkansas, led many shippers 
to reroute goods in transit over other lines, although 
Missouri Pacific used another bridge at same point to 
handle traffic received. Main lines to New Orleans 
now open and heaviest losses charged against April 
earnings. 


Company officials state teta! phys- 
Rock Island ical damage will not exceed $300,- 
& Paci fic 000, with considerable freight ton- 

nage delayed during the early 
flood stages. April earnings, however, show improve- 
ment over March in spite of flood and gross now 
running ahead of last year. 


St. Louis- _ showing ears ($18,376 sur- 

. plus as compared with $285,241 in 
San Francisco {ota 1926) eaid wo be due entirely 
to flood conditions and incessant rains in sections 
where traffic originates. Operations now on norm 


schedule. 


Chicago, 
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Money—the Principal Motive Force 
Behind the Market 


Brokers’ Loans Reach 1927 High—How Long 
Will the Supply Last for Stock Market Purposes? 


By F. F. HUNT 


- 





HE eollapse of the German se- 
curities markets a few weeks 


purposes remains a feature of the 
situation and explains the com- 





ago, incident to the partial 
withdrawal of credit for specula- 
tive purposes, has called attention 
to the present position of our own 
stock market which, it is felt, has 
been inflated beyond reasonable 
limits through utilization of our 
enormous credit reserves. There 
is this distinction, however, be- 
tween the German situation and 
our own and that is the fact that 
the German boom was largely 
financed through foreign short- 
term credits whereas there are 
ample credits at home with which 
to finance our own markets. Nev- 
ertheless, as indicating the tre- 
mendous power of money to make 
or break security prices, the Ger- 
man smash is not without signifi- 
cance so far as our own markets 
are concerned. 
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petitive efforts among bankers and 
investment houses of issue to se- 
cure new pieces of financing for 
offering to the public. 

Obviously such a condition is re- 
flected in the price level of securi- 
ties. It is an accepted axiom that 
from the broader viewpoint the 
position and outlook of the money 
market will determine the trend of 
investment securities and—for a 
time—speculative securities. Like 
water, money will find its outlet. 
If at present there is not sufficient 
demand from purely commercial 
undertakings to absorb the supply 
that part of it which is not ab- 
sorbed will flow toward the most 
convenient field in which an outlet 
for the use of funds may be found, 
and that is at present in the securi- 
ties markets, although as will be 
explained later, it is also com- 





a JAN FED MAR. APR. MAY mencing to find a place in the 
a 


1927 various commodity markets. 


The money will flow 








In examining the possi- 
ble causes for the present 
advance in American se- 
curities, it seems neces- 
sary to exclude actual 
business conditions. In 
strict accordance with 
logic, stock prices should not be advancing as a body in a 
period such as the present in which great irregularities in 
conditions are being manifested. Though business is quite 
active, the rate of profits is considerably smaller than either 
in 1926 or 1925. This is due to the fundamental fact of 
excessive competition. 

The course of security prices recently has not paralleled 
the actual course of business and, in fact, the discrepancy 
between conditions in the securities markets and in busi- 
ness itself is steadily growing greater. For the time being, 
stock prices seem to have lost their barometric qualities. 

The great stimulating factor in the position of securities 
today, of course, is money. The combination of such fac- 
tors as our huge gold reserves, of which probably a billion 
dollars is: not being utilized in credit; the lower level 
of commodity prices which has released large sums that 
would otherwise have been used in maintaining high price 
levels; the speed of production and merchandising which 
has reduced the amount of inventories throughout the coun- 
try; and other factors of like prominence have all con- 
trived to produce en unparalleled credit situation in which, 
on surface, there is an endless reservoir upon which to 
draw. 

This set of conditions has been of paramount importance 
to the securities markets. Though requirements for new 
capital both for domestic and foreign account are insistent, 
encroachments on our stock of credit are still of no great 
consequence. The oversupply of funds for new capital 
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sesses growing significance. 


Expansion of brokers’ loans almost to a new peak is noted from 
the accompanying graph. While larger loans on securities have 
in part been caused by the rapid increase in new security offerings, 
nevertheless as reflecting the absorption of credit the situation pos- 
Further increases in loans would 
indicate the growth of stock speculation to a vulnerable stage. 


there, moreover, entirely 
regardless of the return 
secured on the invested 
capital. Hence, security 
prices in such periods as- 
sume no important rela- 
tionship to yield or, even, 
earnings. This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the bond market where the yields not 
only on gilt-edge issues, but on those several degrees lower 
in investment quality, are steadily shrinking. Money can- 
not remain idle and must be put to work on the most 
profitable basis available. If that means a return of hardly 
more than 4% as in the case of high-grade bonds, it will 
not prove a preventative to continued absorption of such 
issues even though the yield steadily becomes reduced as 
the price advances. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, was reckoning 
rightly on the probability of an easy conversion of the 
present Second Liberty Bond issues paying 4% to the new 
long-term issues paying only 83%%. That the bulk of the 
issue will be converted even on the basis of the prospective 
low yield seems a foregone conclusion, and it is of great 
significance as indicating the basis of future bond yields. 


At the same time, funds have been per- 
sistently flowing over from the invest- 
ment sections of the market, where yields 
have not appealed to large numbers of individual investors, 
to the more speculative categories. How much the stock 
market has been absorbing of the credit supply may be 
indicated by comparing present amount of outstanding 
brokers’ loans, as reported to the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
which shows 2.964 billion dollars against a low point of 
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9.408 billions a year ago. The present figure of brokers’ 
loans is now only 3.138 millions below the peak of Jan- 
uary, 1926, when the general level of security prices reached 
their highest point in history. 

At the present rate of increase in speculative activities, 
it will not be long before brokers’ loans reach a new peak. 
This in itself will not represent a necessarily dangerous 
situation owing, as stated previously, to the still large 
amount of available credit. There are new aspects in the 
situation, however, which threaten to alter its principal 
outlines. 

To explain this situation it is necessary to go back to 
records of the past two years. During this period, prin- 
cipally the past year, funds ordinarily utilized in grain 
and cotton speculation have been diverted to the securities 
markets owing to several factors among which may be 
mentioned the lack of interest in these commodities occa- 
sioned by their low prices and apparently poor prospects 
and also by the certain restrictions imposed on grain trad- 
ing. Left without an adequate vehicle for the employment 
of their funds, large 





the effect of diverting their attention to the only other 
means of finding a profitable channel for their funds, 
namely, in the security markets. The apparent ease of 
making money in stock trading has naturally encouraged 
more speculation among the rank and file of business men 
than would be possible in a period of genuinely profitable 
business. Inasmuch as it is expected that business will be 
more active in the last half of the year than during the 
first half, it is probable that funds of business men at pres- 
ent employed in security commitments will be partially 
withdrawn for legitimate business transactions. 

A third factor is the growing part played by corporations 
in the security markets. Owing to years of continued pros; 
perity and embellished treasury positions, many large cor- 
porations possess more cash than actually required in their 
business operations. Hence to employ this excess of funds 
profitably they have been active purchasers of the securi- 
ties of other corporations. The situation has been particu- 
larly aggravated during the past year owing to the grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that the rate of profit now se- 
cured from ordinary 
business operations 
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continued, as seems 
likely, the result will 
probably be to separate Western and Southern market new- 
comers from their new interest. With this ebullient factor 
more or less eliminated, considerable sums temporarily di- 
verted to the stock market will presumably be released for 
purposes of speculating in the commodities. 

While it is impossible to estimate the amount of funds 
temporarily employed by Southern and Western interests 
in the securities markets, it has undoubtedly run into the 
tens of millions of dollars. One important wheat operator 
in Chicago, for example, is reputed to have switched to 
stocks and to have conducted extensive pool operations in 
Baldwin and in several other popular issues. Incidentally, 
it is rumored that this individual has now been attracted 
back into the wheat market on account of its new promi- 
nence and that he is likely to leave stocks alone for the 
time being. Presumably his tactics have been followed by 
others who are professional commodity speculators. It is 
apparent, of course, that these interests will be obliged to 
liquidate temporary security commitments in order to se- 
og the funds with which to embark on commodity opera- 
ions. 

Another factor of considerable importance has been the 
growing difficulty of the rank and file of business men to 
utilize funds profitably in their own business. This has had 
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Viewing the situa- 
tion more broadly, 
there is reason to believe that we are not yet at the crest 
of the wave of saturation of capital. There are offset- 
ting factors such as the increase in our loans abroad, 
the continued necessity for new capital by new indus- 
tries and those in a weak financial position and the 
steady encroachments made by the universally imposed 
load of local and state financing. Yet from the longer 
range viewpoint the combination of these factors is not 
likely to counterbalance the fundamental factors creating 
the present cheap money situation. Hence, it seems more 
than likely that the rate of absorption of investment issues 
will ultimately develop to a point where it will be impossi- 
ble to attain an adequate return on the investment. Many 
experienced observers believe, for example, that the rise in 
bonds will not stop over the broader period until the yields 
on government issues decline to less than 3%. This would 
bring the rate of return on corporate issues of high stand- 
ing to considerably under 4% and the yields of semi-invest- 
ment issues to 5%. In other words, in the not distant 
future a 5% return on investments will be found a rather 
difficult thing to find except in new issues. Reference is 
made here only to bonds. 

The position of investment stocks is somewhat similar. 

(Please turn to page 327) 
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If One © Costs 2¢ Do 20 &hs 


the correctness of figures 

—that they do not lie— 
makes us forget that, truthful 
as they are, they may not tell 
the whole truth. In discussing 
this matter with one retailer, 
who had started in business as 
a poor boy and has since developed a 
large business, he recently told me that 
one of the first things he had to learn 
was to forget his schoolboy arithmetic. 

“When at school,” he continued, “I 
learned that if one apple cost two cents 
then twenty apples will cost forty 
cents. But in business I soon found 
that I would be foolish indeed to buy 
apples on such terms. I not only ex- 
pect—but receive the twenty apples for 
thirty cents.” 

The text book, of course, had over- 
looked the laws of economics, over- 
looked the fact that purchases in large 
quantities make for cheaper prices be- 
cause they make for cheaper and less 
risky selling. The arithmetic book 
omitted to say that the fruit dealer in 
the example instead of having to ne- 
gotiate with a large number of pur- 
chasers—and over an extended period 
when he might have lost a large part 
of his fruit by spoilage—has dealt with 
a single man and in a short period of 
time. He has been saved the expense 
of making twenty deliveries and twenty 
of each of the other operations that 
consume time and energy in the mak- 
ing of every sale. It is to accomplish 
this saving that he must offer a price 
inducement to the wholesale purchaser. 


O's: deep rooted belief in 


As in buying, so in 
selling. Here, too, the 
simple rules of the 
arithmetic book are inadequate. A 
furniture dealer I know told me: “I 
learned with a good deal of youthful 
trouble in my schooldays that if I 
could sell one chair for ten dollars I 
would receive thirty dollars for three 
chairs. As a matter of fact, in the 
first few years I was in business I 
operated on that theory and was con- 
tinually in financial difficulties, with 
money tied up in unsalable goods. 
Luckily before I was long in business 
I found that in all likelihood I could 
expect to receive less than thirty dol- 
lars for the three chairs. For the first 
chair, it is true, I might receive ten 
dollars. Then recognizing a slackening 
of demand, I would have to accelerate 
it by lowered prices. I might then get 
nine dollars for the next chair, after 
which demand would again lag. And I 
would probably be glad to get five dol- 
lars for the last, shopworn chair.” In 
other words, he found he would receive 
only twenty-four dollars for his three 
chairs instead of the thirty that his 
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Arithmetic 
Too Simple 


Cost 40¢? 


A Simple Lesson in the False Arithmetic 


of Business 


By MAX ROLNIK, C.P.A. 


arithmetic made him expect. And what 
is more, he took no account of the fact 
that he would have to spend an ever 
increasing amount of business costs 
with each successive sale. 

Every merchant must soon learn a 
newer arithmetic, learn to take into 
account in his figuring certain other 
truths, for example, that the class of 
people who can buy at a high price is 
always smaller than that which can 
pay the lower. A shoe dealer illus- 
trated the point in a concrete example 
somewhat as follows: “Let us suppose 
I sell five pairs of shoes for six dollars 
each and make one dollar on each pair, 
a total profit, that is, of five dollars on 
the entire transaction. What will hap- 
pen if I raise my price to seven dollars 
a pair? The answer on its face is easy. 
It is set down in the back of the text 
book, in some such simple manner as 
this: 

Sale at Sale at 

$6each $7 each 
Sale of 5 pairs $30 $35 
Cost of 5 pairs @ $5. 25 25 
$5 $10 

“But,” he continued, “what this ap- 
parently satisfactory little chart has 
overlooked is the decreasing chances 
of disposing of the five pairs of shoes 
if the price is increased. If, as is likely, 
judging by my experience, two of the 
five pairs become shopworn, or if their 
style becomes obsolete before my cus- 
tomers come for them, these two pair 
may finally bring four dollars a pair 
instead of the seven I should expect, 
judging by my arithmetic. I will then 
find that my adherence to schoolboy 
lessons, loyal and praiseworthy as it 
may be, has resulted in a total profit 
of only four dollars—a dollar less than 
before I increased my selling price.” 


How I once used to laugh 
at the funny story of the 
dealer who, in all serious- 
ness, explained to an obdurate cus- 
tomer his ability to sell some hats be- 
low cost, that it was because he sold 
so many! What a ridiculous answer, 
so contrary to the lessons in arithmetic 
we learned as schoolboys! Since that 
time, when I laughed at the story, I, as 
an accountant, have had occasion to 
analyze the costs and prices of many 
business concerns and have concluded 
that the merchant did not give such a 
foolish explanation at all. 


Not So 
Strange 


Economics, although it might 
be called the Science of Busi- 
ness, seems to the average mer- 
chant as far removed from his 
own business as, say, astrono- 
my. Yet, many a cross-roads 
storekeeper is a better practi- 
tioneer of the science than 
its professor in the local university— 
the professor frequently has to send 
his wife who never studied the science 
to apply its rules in buying his under- 
wear. 

One of the profound rules of eco- 
nomics is applied every day by the 
business man when he attempts to in- 
crease sales by reducing his price. This 
principle, obvious as it is, has only 
recently begun to be given practical 
application by the mass of merchants. 
Yet, almost nothing is of more value 
than the knowledge that to cut prices— 
to give away profits on each single 
sale—is to create demand. Because 
that is so, we will later see, why, within 
certain limits, the cheaper a merchant 
sells his stock, the more money he can, 
in the long run, make on it. 


A Successful It is recognition of 

this principle that ex- 
Idea plains the remarkable 
success of most of the big stores of 
America, which earn a small percent- 
age on their sales, yet earn a large 
percentage of profit on the capital in- 
vestment. As one merchant explained 
to me, the Golden Rule may be more 
than a mystic truth, it may be good, 
calculating business, for the principle 
of selling at low prices acts to the 
seller’s advantage as well as_ the 
buyers’. 

The business man of the past, ignor- 
ant of this principle and its advan- 
tages to him, attempted to increase his 
income by getting all he could from 
every sale he made, cutting prices only 
when necessary to attract trade from 
his neighbor, or save himself from 
competition, or to close out goods which 
had been allowed to become shopworn. 
And I might add, if he specialized on 
some article impossible to obtain else- 
where, he was apt to get all of the 
monopoly advantage he could, making 
a great deal on each sale, yet compara- 
tively little on his total business. This 
is the way of the run-down corner 
store, to take from a thin trickle of 
traffic all that it will bear. It is the 
policy which makes the village store- 
keeper fear the competition of chain 
stores and mail order houses in the 
territory where he has the inestimable 
advantage of long establishment and 
in a business to which he gives per- 
sonal management. 

Big success in the merchandising 
field have never depended on the profit 
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on the individual sale, for 
the very obvious reason 
that as the total number of 
transactions will be small the total 
profit will be small. It is far better 
to depend on a moderate or even tri- 
fling profit on a large number of sales. 

Not only is the sum of profit thus 
increased, but the low prices mean con- 
tinuous sales, which in turn mean a 
rapid and continuous turnover of stock, 
so that the merchant is enabled to pur ; 
chase more often and in larger quanti- 
ties. “I found that I reduced my own 
costs by adopting this principle,” one 


of my merchant friends told me. “As 


a result, I have become a desirable 
customer for the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, a customer whom it pays 
them to make concessions in price too, 
both because I now buy much and be- 
cause I have funds to pay promptly. 


A Simple 


By having cut my price on each item’ ~~ 


sold, I thus also have cut my cost of 
each item, for I am able to obtain con- 
cessions on purchases for buying in 
quantities and additional discounts for 
prompt pafment.” 


Importance As an accountant I 
of Good have intimately ob- 
Buying served the operation 

of several hundred 
business concerns, and have noted that 
many a successful dealer owes his suc- 
cess less to his selling than to his knack 
of good buying. In many a profitable 
enterprise the net profit is merely the 
savings which are made by the buyer 
long before the merchandise is sold by 
him, for the extent of a man’s profit 
depends largely upon the price he pays 
for goods. The reductions gained at 
the purchase counter are not only ad- 
ditional profits to those he makes when 
the time for selling comes, but they are 
also more permanent. If an item which 
ordinarily sells for nine dollars can be 
procured for eight, one dollar has been 
made, but if because of poor buying or 
bad credit the nine dollar article is 
made to cost ten dollars, a loss has 
been incurred at the very outset, which 
later sales or operating efficiency will 
have difficulty in balancing—and which 
it may never even make up. The poor 
buyer starts under a handi- 
cap. Unless he has un- 
usual ability in another di- 
rection, the load may bear 
him to the ground. 

I have hinted that a fav- 
orable purchase price de- 
pends pretty largely on a 
merchant’s financial re- 
sources. This might be 
proved by any reader— 
dealer or workman—by no 
more arduous method than 
after purchasing a bill of 
goods shrewdly and at a 
g00d price—but on credit— 
Pulling out his checkbook 
and demanding the allow- 
ance for immediate cash 
Payment. The savings, or 
as I would call them, earn- 
ings, which can be made in 
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NE of our greatest retailers, the 
late F. W. Woolworth, built up his 


tremendous business by selling bar- 


this way are astound- 

ing. If the buyer 

will translate them 

into an annual inter- 

est rate, he will find 

that they sometimes are equal to 
as much as 50% a year on the 
money involved. To the mer- 
chant, quite a handsome profit to 
begin with! 


To buy for cash is to 
buy cheaply; and it is 
almost unnecessary to 
say that to buy cheap- 
ly is to be able to sell in the same way. 
So far, to obtain this last desirable 
end, I have dwelt only on the policy of 
buying for cash. Additional ways of 
getting low prices have been suggested 
by several business men I know. “An 
excellent plan,” explained a manufac- 
turer, “is to keep the number of varie- 
ties handled as low as possible, which 
will, among other things, en- 


Advantage 
of Cash 


Purchases 


Rule for Business Success 


making purchases in slack 

seasons, when wholesalers 

are glad to make special 

concessions so as to keep going at 

capacity and cover their overhead 

charges, perhaps with little or no 

profit. In discussing the last suggestion 

with one retailer, a cautious but highly 

successful man, he added, “Purchases 

in off season, of course, have their dan- 

gers. By the time the goods are needed 

the market price on the article pur- 

chased may have dropped even below 

that of the early bargain purchase. Or 

demand may have fallen below antici- 

pations. Those dangers, however, are 

not entirely unavoidable. Merchants 

can usually obtain reason- 

able assurance of allowance 

from.the wholesaler to take 

effect in case of a price 

drop within the period 

when the purchases are 

seasonable. The 

other danger, that 

of reduced demand, 

is more difficult to 

overcome. But if the 

merchant pretty well 

limits his advance 

purchases to staples 

for which there is a 

regular sale, there 

is little danger — 

but, then, being in 

business is to incur 

danger, of course. The thing to do is 
to limit the risk.” 

To buy goods in larger quantities 
than past sales experience justifies, or 
to secure an entirely new line in ad- 
vance of the season’s requirements, 
however, may be disastrous. It is bet- 
ter to forego a favorable purchase 
price than to buy merchandise which 
may be left on the shelves to deterio- 
rate to eat up its ultimate profit in the 
form of carrying charges. The pur- 
chase of goods in unduly large quanti- 
ties in order to get price concessions, 
is, by the way, one of the most power- 
ful temptations in busi- 





able the dealer to be a very 
good customer to a _ selected 
few wholesalers, instead of a 
poor customer to a great many 
wholesalers.” 

Another method is that of 





gains, with a fraction of a cent profit on each article sold. 
W hat is the principle he followed? Simply this: One can 
increase the sum total of his profits by reducing them on 
the individual sale. The writer, a well known expert, dis- 
cusses the principles of merchandising observed by him 
in the larger corporations, applicable to the conduct of 


the 2,000,000 smaller business concerns in this country. 


ness. It is almost axio- 
matic that the success- 
ful merchant refuses to 
stock up on _ large 
quantities of merchan- 
dise even though ob- 
tainable at. favorable 
prices. He never loses 
sight of the fact that 
inventories of slow 
moving goods tie up 
cash funds—and that 
without cash funds he 
loses his advantage in 
making timelier purchases 
of more quickly moving 
merchandise. Nor does he 
forget that slow movers 
have to be eventually 
marked down, thus greatly 
decreasing their possible 
profit. 

Finally and always he 
remembers that to the cost 
of goods kept in stock for 
a long time must be added 
an entirely inordinate pro- 
(Please turn to page 347) 
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Dream Ramroaps or [THe Unrrep States 


How Did They Start?—Where Do They 
Stand Now?—Where Will They Stand? 


By PIERCE H. FULTON 


“Dreams are the stuff that men are made of.” 








HIS exceedingly interesting article includes an exceptionally 
clear picture of the gradual shaping of the Northwestern rail- 
road situation. It will be read with interest by every present 

and prospective railroad shareholder. Among the roads discussed are: 
Western Pacific, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, the Burlington, 
Colorado & Southern, Chicago Great Western, Denver & Salt Lake and 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
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OME of the best-known railroads 
“ in the United States—large, medi- 

um sized, small—have had their 
origin in dreams, not phantasies but 
genuine visions of superb possibilities. 
And this often has been the inspiration 
for the making of a great railroad sys- 
tem, that would help tremendously to 
develop the section of the country 
through which its lines would extend; 
a system that would be a monument to 
its originator and builder, and that 
might bring him millions as well. 

The “dream railroads” that will be 
dealt with in this article include big 
and strong systems such as the North- 
ern Pacific and Southern Pacific with 
nearly 7,000 and over 5,000 miles of 
line respectively, and such a road as 
the Virginian with about 550 miles, 
and the Hudson & Manhattan with only 
8% miles. The securities of the vari- 
ous roads and systems embraced in this 
article, with a few exceptions, offer 
special opportunities for both investors 
and speculators. 


I 


The Western Pacific—one of the 
most talked-about railroads recently— 
is a striking illustration of an under- 
taking that started with dreams but 
without much money. The story ought 
to be told of the misfortunes that often 
befell its builders, and, also, of the 
possibility of the property finding a 
permanent and safe landing place ulti- 
mately. 

Now, as the resuit of a dream of the 
largest individual owner of railroad 
securities in the United States — 
Arthur Curtiss James—the Western 
Pacific is starting on another period — 
that of reconstruction. The directors 
propose to spend $18,000,000 during 
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the next five years on the re-building 
of the line. Mr. James has plenty of 
money and brains of his own, and 
money to hire more brains, if neces- 
sary. After nearly twenty-five years 
as a rather weak line, the Western 
Pacific is likely to be hooked up with 
the powerful Northern Pacific-Great 
Northern-Burlington System, now in 
the making in somewhat new form. 

The reconstruction program may in- 
volve a reduction, or even the passing, 
of the 6% annual dividend rate on the 
preferred stock of both the Western 
Pacific of California and the Western 
Pacific of Delaware, the operating and 
holding company respectively. Such 
action should not be taken as indicat- 
ing that either company is in dire 
financial straits or as foreshadowing 
another reorganization. 

It simply means that the present 
Western Pacific holding company is 
not in a position to finance necessary 
improvements satisfactorily, except 
through earnings. Mr. James and his 
associates are confident, moreover, 
that earnings spent in re-building the 
property during the next five years 
will prove more profitable to the share- 
holders ultimately than to let recon- 
struction go and attempt to continue 
dividends. 

Holders of the securities of railroads 
similar in standing to those of the 
Western Pacific should not fear that 
their dividends will be disturbed for 
similar reasons. Still, such action is 
possible, particularly in the event of 
prospective mergers. 


II 


The Western Pacific had its origin 
partly in a quarrel between E. H. Har- 
riman and George J. Gould over the 


Ogden Gateway. Harriman having 
come into control of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific was at the 
height of his power, not only with re- 
spect to those two great systems, but 
also as a dictator in the railroad world 
generally. Gould likewise had reached 
the zenith in his leadership of the vari- 
ous railroads—all with such great pos- 
sibilities—that had been left by his 
father, Jay Gould. 

It really had its origin in the dream 
of George Gould for a complete Trans- 
continental system from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It was to serve as the 
western outlet. It was a creature also 
of seeming self-defense and protection 
against the practically unlimited power 
of Harriman and the far-flung lines of 
the Union’ Pacific and Southern Pacific, 
under his control and direction. 

Harriman was determined to have all 
the traffic going through the Ogden 
Gateway for the Union Pacific, shut- 
ting out competitors. Accordingly, he 
“closed” it to other lines. 

Gould was equally determined not to 
have his Missouri Pacific and Denver 
& Rio Grande “bottled up” at Ogden, 
and also to have an outlet to the Pa- 
cific Coast for those lines, he recently 
having acquired control of the latter 
for the former. 

The way Gould came to make that 
acquisition constitutes a particularly 
interesting and important link in this 
fascinating story of one of the most 
strategic dream railroads in the United 
States, about which much more is 
likely to be heard as time goes by. 
Unfortunately, there is not sufficient 
space available to relate this engross- 
ing tale. 

Events with respect to the far west- 
ern railroad situation, in which those 
two men and others figured so promi- 
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nently, moved in rapid succession from 
that time on. The Rio Grande West- 
ern was acquired by the Denver, Har- 
riman “closed” the Ogden Gateway, 
Gould tried to adjust with Harriman 
the situation growing out of that step 


but failed. In fact, he broke with him.- 


It was decided by Gould and his as- 
sociates to build a line to the coast 
that would give an outlet yor the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Denver. W. J. 
Bartnett had a line about 30 miles long 
from Stockton to Tesla, Cal., together 
with various valuable terminal rights 
and city ordinances. This road, and its 
originator, were taken over and a line 
projected from San Francisco to Salt 
Lake City. It was to be the Western 
Pacific. 

But how was the money to be raised? 
The Western Pacific, altogether a new 
corporation, really had little except 
prospects on which to borrow. They 
never have been regarded as particu- 
larly good collateral by hard-headed 
bankers. The Missouri Pacific, really 
the parent system to be, did not have 
the money either. It never had been 
a genuinely strong line. 

The Denver & Rio Grande, although 
only a local Colorado road, was in a 
strong position, having valuable treas- 
ury assets and about $3,000,000 in cash, 
and having paid dividends regularly 
for some years. But those resources 
would not go far toward building, with 
branches, about 1,250 miles of railroad, 
and which involved at. the outset the 
raising of around $50,000,000. Ac- 


cordingly it was decided that the West- 
ern Pacific should sell that amount of 
5% first mortgage bonds and that the 
interest should be guaranteed by the 
Denver & Rio Grande. 

It was a sad day for that property 


, and its stockholders when the directors 


voted to take that step. 
III 


The main line of the Western Pacific 
had been projected through a section 
of the country, much of which could 
not be productive of a large volume of 
local business for some years, if ever. 
Feeder lines were lacking also. The 
Western Pacific could not deliver 
enough through business to the Denver 
& Rio Grande and the Missouri Pacific, 
nor could they in turn furnish it with 
sufficient west-bound traffic to earn op- 
erating expenses and fixed charges. 

The Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Rio Grande Western had undertaken 
to make up the deficit in both items, 
taking as security Western Pacific 
notes, “to be paid out of the first avail- 
able income.” They did it for a while, 
but the load soon proved too heavy to 
carry, in addition to their own fixed 
charges. Both roads had to break their 
agreement. The Western Pacific went 
down and into receivership and carried 
the Denver & Rio Grande and the Rio 
Grande Western: with it. Both were 
reorganized, the latter twice. Almost 
endless litigation developed. 

As the result of all these harrowing 


experiences, stockholders in the old 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 
were wiped out and the Western Pa- 
cific and the Missouri Pacific turned 
up as joint owners of the shares of 
the reorganized company, whose prede- 
cessor had attempted to act as god- 
father of the original Western Pacific. 

Little did George Gould realize, in 
his eagerness to get control of the old 
Denver and keep it away from Harri- 
man and the Union Pacific, that such 
would be the fate of the company whose 
shares, as well as bonds, had enjoyed 
an enviable investment market, both 
in Europe and in this country. 


IV 


Later, in 1908, something else hap- 
pened that had not occurred to Mr. 
Gould in all his dreams about a Trans- 
continental system, and particularly 
the development of the Western Pacific 
and its connections. 

James J. Hill, “the Empire Builder 
of the Northwest,” dreamed that he 
wanted a north and south line to the 
Gulf of Mexico for his Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Burlington. 

Frank Trumbull and Edwin Hawley 
stood ready—at a price—to help Mr. 
Hill to make good his dream. They 
controlled the Colorado & Southern 
and had groomed it ready for sale by 
putting the property in fairly good 
physical condition, by intensive opera- 
tion and by the payment of liberal 
dividends on the common stock, as well 
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as the full 4% on the two classes of 
preferred. 

The sale was made and it was gen- 
erally agreed in railroad circles that 
shrewd as Mr. Hill was, Trumbull and 
Hawley had the best of the bargain— 
for the time being at least. And so it 
proved, so far as Colorado & Southern 
earnings were concerned. Through 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and 
Trinity & Brazos Valley, the line to 
the Gulf was completed. 

When Mr. Hill was carrying out this 
plan, little did he dream that some 
years after he had passed on and out 
of the railroad picture, except in the 
memory of those left behind, would 
Arthur Curtiss James, son of D. Willis 
James, one of Mr. Hill’s closest friends 
and staunchest financial backers, come 
into this complicated far-western rail- 
road situation by buying control of the 
Western Pacific. 

This he did last year. Although it 
has been stated repeatedly that the 
purchase was made purely as a per- 
sonal transaction, in certain railroad 
circles the opinion has prevailed that 
in due time this new acquisition would 
end up with the Burlington, in which 
Mr. James has a big financial interest, 
through his ownership of thousands of 
shares of Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern. 

There is at least one railroad man 
living who was familiar with every 
feature of the Western Pacific under- 
taking in its early stages, who still 
believes that if the Denver & Rio 
Grande had been bought by James J. 
Hill for the Burlington, a particularly 
strong system, instead of by George J. 
Gould for the Missouri Pacific, a rela- 
tively weak line, and if the Burlington 
had built. the Western Pacific as its 
outlet to the coast at San Francisco, 
neither the Western Pacific nor the 
Denver & Rio Grande would have gone 
on the rocks and that both would be 
prosperous roads today. 

But it is suggested that it is not too 
late for them to come into their own. 
In fact, it is believed that they have 
been started that way by Mr. James’ 
purchase of control of the Western 
Pacific. 


. f 


Just at this point may be introduced 
into this fascinating picture of far 


western dream railroads still another 
line of the same kind that will figure 
prominently in the James-Hill com- 
bination if it is carried through. 
David H. Moffat, a Colorado Captain 
of Industry, dreamed of a railroad that 


would open vast coal fields to the north- | 


west of Denver and prove a highly 
profitable investment. He set out, with 
business associates, to build what was 
then known as the Denver & North- 
western Pacific, about 300 miles in 
length. The construction involved the 
boring of a tunnel 6 miles long through 
the Rocky Mountains, the longest tun- 
nel in the United States, even to this 
day. The undertaking broke the finan- 
cial back of its projector and the prop- 
erty went into receivership, coming 
out as the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 


‘road in 1912. Still five years later the 


new company had a similar experience. 
Only in 1925, after 8 years of receiver- 
ship, was a reorganization plan pro- 
mulgated. 

The tunnel is not yet altogether fin- 
ished but some time ago this work was 
taken in hand by the State of Colorado. 
Broadly speaking, only the finishing 
touches remain. In due time it is be- 
lieved that this property also will come 
under the control of the Burlington. 
Only a line about 30 miles long is 
needed to effect a physical connection 





with the Western Pacific, through the 
Denver & Rio Grande. It will be known 
as the Dotsero cut-off, as indicated on 
the accompanying map. This would 
give the Burlington, and the Hill Sys- 
tem as a whole, a much shorter and 
easier line to San Francisco, than by 
using the Delaware & Rio Grande out 
of Denver, as it runs in the shape of a 
loop. 

What strange bed-fellows railroad 
dreams often produce! Gould bought 
the Denver & Rio Grande to keep it 
away from Harriman and built the 
Western Pacific to compete with the 
latter’s Union Pacific to the Pacific 
Coast. Hill, also a bitter competitor of 
Harriman, established his north and 
south line through the Colorado & 
Southern and its connections. Neither 
Gould nor Hill dreamed that Arthur 
Curtiss James, said to be the largest 
individual owner of railroad stocks in 
the United States, would turn up in 
control of the Western Pacific, and 
that he might make it another Pacific 
Coast outlet for the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and_ Burlington. 
Neither did Mr. Moffat ever dream 
that his hobby road might become the 
most important connecting link in such 
a system to the coast. 

But dreams with respect to railroad 
enterprises have been by no means 
confined to the Western Pacific and 














the roads most closely associated with 
it. Long before George Gould began 
dreaming about that line, Mr. Hill had 
many a dream with respect to the Far 
He worked out an Empire 
for that section in which he would be 
the virtual railroad king. Out of the 
old St. Paul, Minnesota and Manitoba 
as a nucleus, he formed the Great 
Northern. No dream of his was re- 
sponsible for the early construction of 


Northwest. 


the Northern Pacific. 


VI 


Except for the dream of Asa Whit- 
ney quite probably there never would 
have been a Northern Pacific Railroad 
to go into receivership and be reorgan- 
An idea of tke importance of 
his dreaming may be had from a single 
statement by Eugene V. Smalley, in his 
“History of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
He says, “Asa Whitney has 
generally been regarded as the first 
projector of a railway to the Pacific 


ized. 


road.” 


Coast.” 


Mr. Smalley adds that “Whitney re- 
turned to New York in 1844 from 
China, where he had lived a number of 
He was familiar with the con- 
ditions of the China and East India 
trade, and carefully calculating the 
distances from Liverpool to the points 
where that trade centered, found that 
a route across the United States by 
rail, and by sea from Puget Sound, 
would be considerably shorter than the 
all-sea route around the Cape of Good 


years. 


Hope.” 


Obviously this dream railroad was 


conceived largely with a view to export 
and import trade. Remember that it 


was the first railroad to the Pacific 


Coast. 


Like the Burlington and so many 


other western railroads, the Northern 


Pacific, when finally organized, was “a 


New England affair, so far as manage- 
ment was concerned.” This did not 
happen until about 20 years after Mr. 
Whitney began to dream of such a 


line and “ascended the Missouri River 


for 1,500 miles.” In the meantime he 
and his associates had encountered all 
kinds of severe opposition. 

James J. Hill came into the North- 
ern Pacific during the receivership and 
reorganization of the original company, 
and for some years thereafter largely 
dominated that property as well as the 
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Great Northern, both of which came 
to be two of the strongest railroads in 
the United States. 

But his dreaming did not end there. 
As the result of his successful fight in 
1901 with Harriman for control of 
both the Burlington and Northern Pa- 
cific, Mr. Hill conceived the idea of 
putting these two systems and the 
Great Northern into one giant com- 
bination. 

That was done, through the medium 
of the Northern Securities Co. But 
this dream, to a great extent, was to 
be shattered within a comparatively 
short time by a Government suit and 
by a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court which demanded a dis- 
solution of the merger. 

Still that dream of Mr. Hill’s never 
has been allowed to disappear. During 
the 26 years that have intervened the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
have owned practically all the stock of 
the Burlington and in a broad way 
have directed its management. 

Now a plan is well advanced for a 
unification of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle—leaving the Burlington as 
it is temporarily. 


Vil 


Put all these various dreams to- 
gether and try to comprehend the re- 
sultant system. The Burlington start- 
ing at Chicago, the largest railroad 
gateway in the United States, with its 
far flung lines to Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Denver, and through 
the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern to Seattle and Vancouver, and 
with the Colorado & Southern system 
giving an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and with the Denver & Salt Lake and 
the Western Pacific, it would have an- 
other Pacific Coast outlet at San Fran- 
cisco. Altogether, this would make a 
gigantic system of nearly 31,000 miles. 

There is still another dream railroad 
that seemingly has a very good chance 
to end up as a part of this great dream 
system of railroads. It is the Chicago 
Great Western. A. B. Stickney 
dreamed it out, largely 
to sell, but died without 
being able to accomplish 
this purpose. Naturally 
it would be included by 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the pro- 
posed Northern Compa- 
nies unification plan. If 
it should be it would add 
another 1,500 miles and 
would bring the grand 
total up to 32,500. 

Edwin Hawley and 
Newman Erb had nu- 
merous dreams, some 
Pleasant and others quite 
the contrary, about the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
althouch neither of these 
Prominent railroad lead- 
ers conceived the line 
and built it. If it should 
go into the Northern 
Comp:nies combination, 
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as would be quite logical from a: geo- 
graphical point of view, it would add 
1,630 miles more and bring the aggre- 
gate up to around 34,000 miles. 

Before dropping for a moment con- 
sideration of “dream railroads” in the 
Far West, it should not be overlooked 
that, except for the dreams,’ tireless 
energy and diplomacy of Collis P. 
Huntington, backed by the elder 
Crocker, Clarence H. Mackay’s father 
and other financial giants of those 
days, very likely there never would 
have been a Southern Pacific, with its 
famous “Sunset Route” and one of the 
finest and best managed railroad prop- 
erties in the United States. 


VIII 

But the Northern Companies merger, 
big as it may be, will not include all 
the dream railroads of the United 
States. There are two on the Atlantic 
Seaboard that it never will touch—the 
Virginian and the Florida East Coast. 
The former was built as the result of 
the dream of H. H. Rogers, that great 
Master Mind at the head of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co. 25 years ago. 

He conceived the idea of building a 
road that would serve as an outlet for 
the rich Pocahontas and New River 
coal fields. Mr. Rogers is said to have 
expended $40,000,000 of 
his personal fortune on 


Sweringen of Cleveland have done a 
lot of dreaming with regard to railroad 
mergers. Most of their plans so far 
have been spoiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and an aggres- 
sive committee of Chesapeake & Ohio 
minority stockholders. 

Recent developments have indicated 
that the Virginian may go to the most 
formidable competitor of the Norfolk 
& Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
At a recent hearing before the Com- 
mission in Washington, on the appli- 
cation of the latter company to issue 
about $60,000,000 additional common 
stock and to buy large blocks of Erie 
and Pere Marquette, President Hara- 
han made the surprising announcement 
that his company was negotiating for 
control of the Virginian and that if 
successful, it would be joined with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and thus form a 
part of the proposed Van Sweringen 
merger, in some form or other, and 
the largest undertaking of its kind so 
far in Eastern territory. 


IX 


The Florida East Coast is the out- 
growth of a dream of H. M. Flagler— 
his millions were made in Standard 
Oil also—who perhaps did more for the 
development of the East Coast of 





this hobby, and to have 
nearly bankrupted him- 
self. It cost far more 
than he expected at the 
outset. 

It was not revealed to 
Mr. Rogers in his original 
dream that a quarter of a 
century later the powerful 
Pennsylvania System 
would be seeking control 
of his pet enterprise, 
through the Norfolk & 
Western. This was done 
but the dream of the 
Pennsylvania in that re- 
spect was frustrated by 
the all powerful I. C. C. Aah Natig 
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David H. Moffatt’s dream of a railroad 
that would open vast coal fields to the 
northwest of Denver involved the con- 
struction of a tunnel six miles long 
through the Rocky Mountains. The 
map above shows the course of the 
tunnel. At left a section of the tunnel 


through the rock. 
(lllustrations from Railway Age) 


Florida than any other single man. 
It embraces nearly 800 miles of line 
and forms a connection between 
Southern and Eastern Florida and 
thence to Cuba, for the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Southern Railway and 
Seaboard Air Line. Originally, it 
was altogether a personal enterprise 
of Mr. Flagler’s. 
(Please turn to page 352) 
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The Magazine of Wall Street’s 
Adjustable Rating System 


As Applied to Mining Securities 


AVA present herewith the second installment 

My of our Rating Tables, covering all the min- 

ing securities listed upon the New York 

Stock Exchange. For the convenience of 

our readers, we shall repeat the comments 

accompanying the Oil Rating Tables, pub- 
lished in our June 4, issue, as follows: 

“Each security has been given a rating, the sig- 
nificance of which will be apparent by reference to 
the Explanatory Table set forth below. The com- 
mon stock ratings are simple and require no inter- 
pretation since their meaning is clearly indicated 
by the explanations contained in the right hand 
column of the accompanying table. In the case of 
bonds and preferred stocks, however, care must be 
exercised in applying the ratings in the Explana- 
tory Table to those contained in the Adjustable 
Ratings Tables on succeeding pages. Thus, to de- 
termine whether a given bond or preferred issue is 
attractive in its respective class, due weight must 
be given to its yield as compared with the average 
for that class. In other words, if the yield should 
be above the average, it may be considered a desir- 
able investment, or speculative investment; if the 
yield is below the average and there are no offset- 
ting factors, it should be regarded as unattractive 
at current prices. Instances where such offsetting 
factors seem to exist are indicated in the comment. 


“To cite examples, a given bond may have an AI 
rating, which signifies that it is an investment of 
the highest grade. But if the yield is under 4.9% 
—the average for its class—that bond could not be 
regarded as an attractive purchase at prevailing 
prices. Similarly, a preferred stock having a B3 
rating would, of course, belong in the class of ‘De- 
sirable But With Speculative Element,’ meaning 
that it is subject to relatively wide prices changes 
and its dividend cannot be considered entirely se- 
cure and would also indicate it is not desirable at 
prevailing levels unless there are certain other 
ga that put it in a particularly favorable 
ight. 

“The same line of reason is to be applied to all 
other grades of preferred stocks and bonds, except 
in those instances where the A5 and B4 ratings are 
involved. Since a comparison of yields in these 
cases would lack significance, the merit of each 
sécurity must be judged by the descriptive matter.” 

It will be noted that the first section of these 
Rating Tables covers all of the non-ferrous metal 
mining companies while in the second section we 
have included all listed coal mining securities. It 
is felt that addition of the latter, which have not 
appeared in previous editions of these tables, will 
make this feature of still greater practical value to 
our readers. - 








—Explanatory Table— 





SECURITIES 
HAVING 
THIS 
RATING: 


THIS 





Al 
A2 
A3 











OCCUPY 


INVESTMENT 
CLASS 


BONDS 


AND ARE ATTRAC- 
TIVE IF THEIR 
YIELDS EXCEED THIS 
PERCENTAGE 





4.90 

5.20 

5.80 

6.40 
* 











Attractive at 
Current Price 
Unattractive at 
Current Price 
Attractive at 
Current Price 
Unattractive at 
Current Price 











*As these issues should be considered individually, the yield-basis upon which they may be deemed attractive will vary with cases. 
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Recent Yield M. W. 8, 
Price (%) Rating 











AHUMADA Leap Co.—Comparatively new 
and small silver-lead producer in Mexico. 
Exposed to risks inherent in small mining 
enterprises. 


Common Stock ($0.50)—This rate in- 
cludes extras. High immediate yield 
does not offset risk. Earnings adversely 
influenced by slump in metal prices .... 


Price 


(%) 


Rating 





AMERICAN Metat Co., Ltp.—An important 
producer, importer and exporter. Trades 
heavily in open market for various met- 
als and contracts for entire output of 
mines, smelters and refiners. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Dividend 
earned 8 times over during last 4 years. 
Convertible into common on basis one 
pfd. for two common. Subject to re- 
demption @ 110 


109 6.42 


B2 


1st Consol. S. F. Gold 6s, Ser. “A” ’53— 
Secured by mortgage and deposit of 
securities of American Brass and Chile 
Copper companies 


15-year Conv. Deb. 7s, ’38—Medium- 
grade investment made attractive through 
conversion feature. Convertible prior 


Feb. 1, 1933, on sliding scale beginning 
@ 53 


Capital Stock ($3)—Long. dividend 
record interrupted in 1921. Good possi- 
bilities for increase in div. when metal 
market improves 








Common Stock ($3)—Large block 
owned by Cerro de Pasco. Relatively 
small prior obligations. Dividend re- 
duced from $4 as direct result of lower 
metal prices. Possibilities of long pull 


Butte & SupERIOR Mininc Co.—Copper and 


Ore reserves apparently of 


zinc producer. 
Has evidently seen its 


very limited life. 
best days. 


Capital Stock ($2)—Earnings now de- 
rived mostly from zinc mining. Not 
earning div. High yield indicates ex- 
ceptional risk 





BuTTE 





AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co.— 
Largest general smelting and_ metal- 
lurgical enterprise in world. Wide di- 
versity of operations tends to sustain 
earnings when copper production is below 
normal. 


lst Mtge. Ser. “A” 5s, °47—A first mort- 
gage on all properties in United States 
further secured by stocks and bonds of 
subsidiaries. 


Ist Mtge. Ser. “B” 6s, °47—Secured un- 
der indenture of Series “A” bonds de- 
scribed above. 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—In strong 
position by virtue of company’s finan- 
cial status and ample earning power. . 


Common Stock ($8)—Earned over $19 
a share in 1925 and $23.38 last year. In 
very strong position. Could pay more.. 


108 


Copper & Z1Nc Co.—Properties 
leased to Anaconda until 1931 for half of 
the net profits. Principally manganese and 
zinc producer. Low and uncertain earning 
power. 


Capital Stock ($14)—Speculative issue; 
Dividend largely in nature of liquidation 
payment, not being earned 





CALLAHAN Zinc & LEAD Co.—Mines, mills 


and markets zinc and silver lead ores. 
Properties in Coeur d’Alene district. Un- 
certain future. 


Capital Stock—Hope of stockholders 
rests with development work now in 
progress at Galena mine 


1% 








AMERICAN Zinc, LEAD & SMELTING Co.— 
Part of income derived from development 
projects and financing independent mines. 
Deficits earned in six out of last seven 
years. 


Preferred Stock (6% cum.)—No divi- 
dends since 1920 large accumulated un- 
paid dividends. Unattractive. 


Common Stock—possibility of “hidden 
profits” from developments; otherwise 
outlook not encouraging 


CaLuMET & Arizona Min1inc Co.—Medium 


cost copper producer with mines far from 
exhaustion and ample cash for further 
development. 


Capital Stock ($6)—Good physical con- 
dition of property and ample cash re- 
serves warrant payment of $4 out of 
earnings with 50 cents extra from de- 
pletion reserves. Divs. paid at varying 
rate but uninterruptedly since 1903 .... 


67 


8.95 


D1 





CatumMET & Hecta Cons. 





Anaconpa Copper Co.—Largest silver and 
copper producer. Average costs not low, 
but greater efficiency and development of 
manufacturing lines have vastly improved 
earnings position through diversification of 
activities 


10-year Sec. Gold 6s, Ser. “A” ’29—Well 
Protected in earnings and asset value. 
Sound, non-callable, short term invest- 
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Coprer Co.— 
Large but high cost old line copper pro- 
ducer, operating in Lake Superior dis- 
trict. 


Capital Stock ($1.50)—Dividend record 
varied but payment reasonably well 
assured from depletion funds while 
earning power remains adversely af- 
fected by low metal prices Strong in 
asset value 








Cerro DE Pasco Copper Corp.—One of the 


producers. 
with high 


world’s lowest cost copper 
Owns tremendous reserves 
silver and copper content. 


Capital Stock ($4)—Present $4 divi- 
dend earned by good margin and en- 
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Recent Yield M. W. 8. Recent Yield M. W. 5S. 
Price (%) Rating Price (%) Rating 
hancement of stock may be reasonably GREENE CANANEA Copper Co.—Owns ex- 
expected in period of advancing copper tensive ore bodies of indicated long life 
prices 60 667 Cl but production costs about equal to present 
prices of metal. 











Cure Copper Co.—Controlled by Anaconda Capital Stock—Prospects improved by 
Copper Co. Exceptionally strong position discovery of new ore bodies and reduc- 
due to extensive ore reserves and produc- tion of costs through installation of new 
tion costs only slightly above 8 cents a equipment 


pound. 


20-year Gold Deb. 5s, ’47—Issued to HomEsTtaAKE Mininc Co.—Gold_ mining 
replace 35 millions of 6% convertible properties in Black Hills, South Dakota. 
bonds of 1931. Direct obligation amply Ore reserves adequate to supply reduction 
protected by wide margin of earnings. . plants for many years but of very low 


grade, a has been. 
Capital Stock ($2%4)—Strong financial 
position with ample cash and market- Capital Stock ($6)—Dividend largely 


able securities. Income gains rapidly from capital account 

with higher copper prices. Primarily 

attractive as long pull holding : Howe Sounp Co.—Fairly high cost copper 

mines in British Columbia and more re- 

De Beers Cons. Mines, Ltp.—Still an im- cent profitable lead, silver, and zinc mines 
portant South African diamond producer, in Mexico. 


though no longer has strong controlling A _ 
position of former years. Capital Stock ($4)—Dividend well cov- 
ered by current earnings. Life of Mexi- 
American Shares ($1.70)—Issued can Properties main factor. Steady 
against the deposit of deferred (com- : rise in earnings since 1922 reflected in 
mon) shares in trust with the Central div. increase to $4 rate in Jan. i 
Union Trust Co. in ratio of two de- 
ferred for five American Shares. Div. 


rate varies. Earnings have shown up- litieseiin Coins. Coven Sttim — 
ward tendency in last 3 years. Sluggish 4s oh. nog a a 
ducer with extensive reserves. 














38 10.53 D2 








Capital Stock—Not particularly at- 
DoME Mines, Lrp.—Irregular nature of ore tractive while price of copper holds to 
bodies defies accurate appraisal of value present levels. Inability: to show satis- 
of mine. Canadian gold producer, long factory earnings under present copper 
past its zenith. market conditions resulted in passing 
div. recently 


Capital Stock ($1)—Earnings on down- 
grade. Has approximately 2 years re- 
serve of ore. Recent exploration work INTERNATIONAL NiIcKEL Co.—Company is 
unsuccessful. Future dubious 7 13.33 D2 world’s largest producer of copper nickel 
and owns the largest known deposit of 


FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING Co.—Silver, copper nickel bearing ores. 








lead and zine producer. Has staged re- 


markable comeback in last two years. Preferred Stock (6% non-cum.)—Un- 


broken dividend record from 1906. Well 
Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Divs. protected in assets and earnings 


earned by wide margin in 1925 and : 
1926, but on basis of company’s record Common Stock ($2)—Earnings show 


must be considered speculative upward tendency. Discovery of high- 
grade copper ore at Frood mine has re- 
Common Stock—Proposed $10 dividend sulted in violent advance of stock, dis- 
in abeyance pending court ruling. counting possibilities for some time to 
Some possibilities but on the whole un- 
desirable 








G Con ian te a" KENNECOTT CoprpeR Co.—Has become one 
sorte -. %- INING, ee & of dominant factors in copper industry by 
igen — Hew cost copper ae able virtue of acquisition of other large pro- 
with well maintained equipment and able ducers. Average cost of production is low. 
management. Progressive improvement 
shown in past two years. Common Stock ($5)—One of the most 
eee attractive of the copper group; company 
Ist Conv. Gold 6s, Ser. “A” ’28—First in strong position. Able to show good 
lien on practically all property 495 <A3 earnings even during periods of de- 
ites te ieb.Convertible tato pressed copper prices......... rae kia. 
common @ $25 a share. Now selling See 
on purely speculative basis due to Comment McIntyre-PorcuPpIne Mines. — Compara- 
conversion feature 160 A4 tively young mine; development work add- 
ing substantially to the known reserves. 





Capital Stock ($4)—Position rendered 
more promising by improvements to Common Stock ($1)—Sound company: 

properties and reduction of operating one of the best gold mines in Ontaric 

costs. Dividends resumed only re- current return low, however, for this 

cently. Seems high enough for present...40 10.00 D2 type of issue 4.00 C2 
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MacMA Copper Co.—Low cost producer; 
Extensive properties in Arizona now out 
of early development stage; ores have 
valuable silver content. 


Capital Stock ($3)—Value of gold and 
silver reduces cost of copper production 
to 7.9 cents a pound. Showing good 
earnings but speculative possibilities 
largely dependent upon recovery in 
copper market 


Recent Yieli M. W. 8. 


Price (%) 


Rating 





Mramt Copper Co.—High-grade _ ores 
worked out; milling huge volume of low- 
grade ores at present. 


Cavital Stock ($1.50)—Financial po- 
sition strong. Reduction of operating 
cost indicated by milling of increased 
tonnage of low-grade ores. Rather 
limited speculative prospects 


15 10.00 


D2 





MotHER Lope Coatition Mines Co.—Low 
cost Alaskan copper mine which has paid 
its sponsors generous returns in past but 
evidently has seen its best days. Control 
by Kennecott. 


Capital Stock ($0.50)—Little activity 
marketwise. Uncertain future 


3 16.67 


D2 





NaTionAL Leap Co.—Has widely diversified 
interests; does about half of lead business 
of United States. Primarily manufactur- 
ing enterprise, mining activities secondary. 


Preferred Stock, Class A (7% cum.)— 
Issued in exchange for old 7% pre- 
ferred on which divs. were paid with- 
out interruption for 34 years 


Preferred Stock, Class B (6% cum.)— 
Issued as stock div. to common share- 
holders in May, 1927 


Common Stock ($5)—In addition to 
stock div. in preferred, also paid 50% 
div. in common recently. In strong 
Position though possibilities now seem 
limited to long pull 





Nevana Cons. Copper Co.—Well mariaged 
porphyry. Controlled by Utah Copper 
and, through it, by Kennecott. Properties 
of Ray Consolidated acquired last year. 


15-Year Debenture 5s, 1941—Direct 
obligation. Redeemable at 100. Rea- 
sonably well protected 


Capital Stock ($1.50)—Position strength- 
ened by connlanationn with Chino and 
Ray. Requires higher copper prices to 
become attractive 


99 


14 10.70 





ParK-UTAH Cons. Mines Co.—Combina- 
tion of Utah lead, silver, zinc and gold 
Properties for the most part past their 
prime. 


Capital Stock ($0.80)—Some improve- 
ment in earnings, based upon increased 
Production and higher grade of ore 
mined. Uncertain speculation, however. 


for JUNE 18, 1987 


Patino Mines & ENTERPRISES CONS.— 
Consolidation of two tin mining proper- 
ties forming largest producer in world. 
Extensive mining claims supplemented 
by water rights. Operates in Bolivia. 


Capital Stock ($2.18)—No regular div. 
rate established. Paid $1.21 thus far 
in 1927 on account of 1926 divs. Earn- 
ings variable, but good average results 
shown. Nearby possibilities seem lim- 


Recent Yield M. W. 8. 


Price (%) 


Rating 





Rano Mines, Ltp.—Owns extensive hold- 
ings in the Witwatersrand, South Africa 
—the leading gold producing district in 
the world. 


American Shares  ($3.04)—American 
shares issued in ratio of one share for 
2% English shares (common stock); a 
commitment in world’s most famous 
gold district. Economic status of gold 
producers improving 


St. JosepH Lrap Co.—Holds position as 
one of controlling factors in lead market. 
Production costs among lowest; ore re- 
serves extensive. Leading producer in U. S. 


Capital Stock ($3)—Paid dividends 
without interruption since 1895; sound 
mining issue. Earnings slightly lower 
last year as result of decline in lead 
market, which detracts from speculative 
possibilities at present, but div. seems 
well protected 





TENNESSEE CopPpER & CHEMICAL Co.— 
Largely a manufacturing enterprise; 
treatment of low-grade copper ores of 
secondary importance, to production of sul- 
phuric acid. 


Capital Stock ($34)—Speculation with 
outlook clouded through depression in 
fertilizer business and slow copper 
market. Div. recently reduced from $1 


8% 11.76 





U. S. Smettine, Rer. & Mrntnc Co.—Lead- 
ing producer and smelter of lead and 
silver. In good position although market 
for both metals slumped last year, affecting 
earnings. : 


5%4% Notes, 1935—Sound but offer no 
great attraction at present market 


Preferred Stock (7% cum.)—Adequate 
security for medium-grade investment. 
Attractive from income standpoint with 
possibility of moderate price improve- 
ment in period of advancing metal 
prices. 


Common Stock ($3.50)—Current earn- 
ings should cover dividends. Good yield 
and fair risk in event of turn in silver 
or lead market, but nearby prospects 
not especially attractive 








Utan Copper Co.—Best and biggest of the 
porphyry coppers in the United States. 
Production costs less than 8 cents a pound 
after depreciation. 
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Capital Stock ($6)—AlIl but about 80,- 
shares are owned by Kennecott. 
Holders should switch to latter stock... 


Recent Yield M. W. 8, 
Price i 


115 





VANADIUM Corp. oF AMERICA.—Peruvian 
mines contain the richest and most produc- 
tive vanadium deposits in the world. 


Coal Mining 


E:tx Horn Coat—Non-union, soft coal pro- 
ducer. Properties in Eastern Kentucky 
and Central West Virginia. Owns 205,000 
acres of high-grade coal but poor earnings 
record. 


First Pref. S. F. Gold 614s, ’31—Secured 
by first mortgage on all properties. In- 
terest earned by fair margin 


Debenture 7s, °’31—Direct obligation, 
not secured by mortgage. Detachable 
warrants entitle holder to purchase 40 
shares common on sliding scale begin- 
ning @ 16%. Speculative position .... 


Preferred Stock (6% Non-cum.)—Par 
value $50. Dividends suspended in 
June, 1923, and not earned in six of last 
ten years 


Common Stock—Erratic and unsatisfac- 
tory earning power put issue in uncer- 
tain light. No dividends paid except 
6% in 1918 and 4%4% in 1919 








IsLAND CREEK Coat—Strong and prosperous 
soft coal producer. Properties in West 
Virginia, operated on non-union basis. 


Preferred Stock ($6 cum.)—Par value 
$1 Uninterrupted dividend record 


since 1911. Small issue, only 49,869 
shares outstanding 


Common Stock ($4)—Par $1.00. Strong 
issue. Enjoys remarkable earnings’ by 
virtue of company’s exceptionally low 
production costs. Present issue result 
of 400% stock dividend paid in March, 
1927. Dividend paid at varying, but 
high average rates since 1912 


105 


Price (%) Rating 
Recent Yield M. W. §, 

Capital Stock ($3)—Company owns 

valuable properties. Earnings in former 

years were not commensurate with 

present capitalization, but considerable 

improvement has been shown since 1924. 

Speculative issue which does not appear 

to have more than moderate appeal at 

present. 


Securities 


of Reading Co. in 1923 segregation of 
latter’s coal and railroad interests. 


Ref. Mortgage S. F. Gold 5s, ’73—Se- 
cured by lien upon approximately 84,- 
000 acres of coal lands and stock of 
the Reading Iron Co. Strong issue.... 102 489 Al 


Capital Stock—Represents equity in 
valuable coal properties but earning 
power to date does not encourage hope 
of early dividend 4A 


PittsBpuRGH Coat Co.—One of most impor- 
tant factors in soft coal industry. Prop- 
erties in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. 
Earnings in recent years adversely affected 
by competition of non-union mines and 
labor difficulties. 


20-Year Debenture 5s, ’31—Unsecured 
obligation but amply protected by 
strong asset position of company. Cal- 
lable @100. Attractive for short term 
investment 


Participating Preferred (6% cum.)— 
Preceded by above debenture bonds 
and sundry other small bond obliga- 
tions. Dividends, 9% in arrears, less in- 
terest at rate of 5%. Recent advance, 
based upon merger rumors, largely dis- 
counts possibilities 


Common Stock—Backed by substan- 
tial equities but poor earnings in re- 
cent years have rendered issue uncertain 
speculation. Has experienced sharp ad- 
vance of late on rumors of buying for 
control 








PENNSYLVANIA Coat & Coxe—Operates 
bituminous coal mines in Pennsylvania 
through ownership and leases. Financial 
condition may be considered only fair. 


Common Stock—Company has no pre- 
ferred stock. Preceded by $1.34 mil- 
lions purchase money mortgages and 
subsidiary bonds. Earnings have shown 
effect of unsatisfactory conditions in 
soft coal industry in recent years. 
Needs more settled conditions and 
higher coal prices to recover earn- 
ing power 





PHILADELPHIA AND READING COAL AND IRON 
—Owns entire capital stock of Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., which 
owns Reading Iron Co. Coal properties 
comprise 98,000 acres estimated to contain 
1.9 billion tons unmined anthracite. Or- 
ganized to acquire coal and iron properties 
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PITTSBURGH TERMINAL CoAL—Owns soft 
coal lands in Washington and Allegheny 
counties, Pennsylvania, with estimated 
reserves of 125 million tons. 


Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. & Coal 1st 
Mtge. 5s, ’42—Secured by first mort- 
gage on properties of Pittsburgh Term- 
inal Railroad & Coal Co., predecessor 
of present company, by which obliga- 
tion has been assumed. 


Preferred Stock (6% Com.)—Dividend 
passed in April, 1927 as result of de- 
sire to conserve assets in face of bitu- 
minous coal strike. In position to 
resume payment with more settled 
conditions but issue lacks outstanding 
attractiveness. 


Common Stock—No dividend yet paid 
and prospects for inauguration remote. 
Equity equivalent to $122 a share lends 
some speculative appeal for long pull. 
Also involved in recent coal merger 
rumors, putting shares in uncertain 
speculative position at present D2 
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Out of 


Business 


A Revolution in Transporta- 
tion Methods Which Has 
Speeded Up the Entire Indus- 
trial and Commercial Proc- 
ess and at the Same Time 


and 


Lowered Production 
Merchandising Costs 


OOK at a map of the United 
States and examine the 
black lines that stand for 

railways. They reach, some- 
times a veritable network, from 
place to place; again there are 
wide spaces with but single lonely 
lines. They cross and recross until in 
spots they blacken the map. You say, 
“What a wonderful system of geo- 
graphical connection!” 

We think of our railway systems as 
physical bonds of places with places. 
They connect the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the Great Lakes and the Gulf, 
the metropolis and the provincial capi- 
tal, the mountains and the plains. 

But the railways are more than 
mere routes from place to place. They 
are the channels from supply to de- 
mand—they are distribution. Being 
distribution they are supply and de- 
mand. So regarded, we take the rail- 
ways out of geography and establish 
them in economics. 

And that very thing is going on. 

The more we think of the railways 
in economic terms, the more their pos- 
sibilities of economic control appear. 
They become more than passive chan- 
nels through which surplus supplies 
flow to deficits of supplies, more than 
glorified carters soliciting loads. We 
dimly imagine that they may be con- 
sciously used to adjust supply and de- 
mand. We venture to ask —“‘Why, 
reaching everywhere, and in touch 
with every economic tremor of the 
nation, could they not be used, not only 
to transport, but also to regulate the 
amount of that which will need trans- 
portation?” 


AR vad Suppose we had a 
Mus 99 railway Mussolini; 

; would he permit the 
wheat raisers to produce more wheat 
than the railways could carry, and that 
being carried would be devalued when 
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By DONALD D. CONN 


Director of Public Relations of the Car Service 
Division, American Railway Association 


(As Related to Theodore M. Knappen) 


it arrived? Would he permit fish to be 
hauled long distances, only to be 
wasted at the end of the journey? 
Would he permit the wealth of thou- 
sands of producers to be transported 
to markets without gain to the con- 
signors and without benefit to the con- 
signees? Would he not rather use this 
wonderful means of communication to 
collect and distribute economic infor- 
mation as well as goods, and then use 
that information to regulate the vol- 
ume of the goods and destination of 
the goods? Why, concretely, haul 
California prunes to New York, sur- 
feited with prunes, when Chicago cries 
for them? : 

We have no Mussolini and we do not 
want one, but we have the railways and 
we ought to use them intelligently in 
the economic organism. Can we do it 
democratically? 

Perhaps we are farther on that way 
than we know. 

There is an association of the major 
railway companies of the United 
States known as the American Railway 
Association. Before the war it had a 
car bureau that busied itself chiefly 
with freight car bookkeeping between 
the railways—such as seeing that the 
different lines moved “foreign” cars 
back to their own lines. When the war 
burst and the railways offered them- 
selves to patriotic service through their 
Railway War Board this obscure divi- 
sion suddenly expanded into a central 
control of two million freight cars. It 
accomplished wonders in meeting a 
situation where there was no possi- 
bility of too much production on the 
one hand or too little demand on the 
other. When the war lords judged 
that the railways must be conscripted, 
and the Federal Government took over 


their physical management, the 
car division became a most 
potent Government bureau. It 
forgot all about the names 
painted on the cars, just as it 
forgot the names of railways 
except for administrative convenience. 
To it there was but one railway sys- 
tem in the United States, freely using 
all the cars. 


When the war was 
over and the roads 
were unscrambled 
and what was left 
of them was re- 
turned to their owners, the latter got 
their car bureau back, but grown so 
great that they hardly recognized it. 
Also, the new Transportation Act, giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion administrative powers that it had 
never had before, endowed it with 
authority to mobilize cars in emer- 
gencies regardless of ownership. The 
Car Service Division became the con- 
necting link between the Commission 
and the railways. Part of its job was 
to prevent emergencies—to do the 
necessary thing without being ordered 
to do it. 

Every railway in the country of 
Class I promptly divested itself of 
some of its rights over its cars and 
delegated them to the Car Service 
Division. A railway manager is no 
longer master in his own house when 
the Car Service Division issues an 
order. 

“What,” demanded a United States 
senator at a committee hearing of 
Chairman M. J. Gormley of the Car 
Service Division, “what if a railway 
company should refuse to obey your 
order?” 

“None ever has,” was the answer. 

But the avalanche of wheat that 
descended on the railways of the mid- 
dle Northwest in 1922 revealed that 
control of cars was not enough’ and 
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never would be in extreme emergencies. 
Shipments—car users—must be con- 
trolled, as well as railways and cars. 
The great coal strike, followed by the 
stubborn railroad shop strike, had 
badly disorganized the railways. All 
elevators in a majority of country 
towns were unable to accept grain and 
over 700 were completely blocked. Live 
stock ready for the market could not 
be moved. Millions of bushels of po- 
tatoes froze in the ground. The farm- 
ers were desperate. Business was 
stagnant and _ general bankruptcy 
threatened. 


less than elemental economic results. 
The almost incredible speeding up of 
railway freight car movement, until 
it is now practically on an express 
service basis in a large part of the 
country and for distances up to a thou- 
sand miles, and is everywhere at least 
fifty per cent more expeditious than 
formerly, is largely due to the work 
of these regional boards. The rail- 
ways must be given all credit for the 
perfection of permanent way, motive 
power, car supply and administrative 
excellence, but it is admitted on all 


it as a factor in orderly marketing and 
timely and continuous production. Sea- 
sonal peaks and valleys in wholesale 
distribution of goods are flattening out, 
dangerously large inventories in fac- 
tory, wholesale warehouses and retail 
stores are disappearing; thus reducing, 
if not eliminating, the probability of 
over-production, under-production and 
the vice of commodity speculation, 
pyramiding and multiplication of or- 
ders at one time and demoralizing 
cancellation of orders at another. 

The reduction in the amount of capi- 


tal required to handle a given. 





T he. whole 
Northwest 
was in 
wrath at 
« the rail- 
ways, and the railway ex- 
ecutives were embittered by 
constant denunciation. The 
situation was one of moral 
warfare between the railways 
and the shippers. A first 
effort to introduce reason and 
co-operation failed; the meet- 
ing was about as cordial as 
the occasion of the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The 
French and Germans did not 
hate each other more than the 
shippers and railway men. A 
second meeting held a month 
later found the atmosphere 
more congenial; the time of 
recrimination had passed and 
the time for construction had 
come. 

The outcome was the or- 
ganization of a committee of 
shippers to act with the rail- 
ways in a co-operative effort 
to make the best of a bad situ- 
ation and keep it from recur- 
ring. This committee became 
later the first of the Regional 
Co-operative Boards that now 
cover the entire country and 
that have had an extraordi- 
nary result in applying rail- 
way facilities to the solution 
of economic problems. In each 
of thirteen regions there is 
now such a board that repre- 
sents the effort of the Car 
Service Division to project 
itself into the solution of 
every public phase of the transporta- 
tion problem. Within thirty days after 
the Northwestern board was formed 
the worst transportation chaos in the 
history of that region was reduced to 
order. The co-operating shippers in- 
troduced system and despatch into car 
ordering and car loading, the railways 
rushed thousands of cars from eastern 
territory into the Northwest, and a 
rapidity and volume of freight move- 
ment beyond all precedent were soon 
attained. 

The first great achievement of this 
fusion of the railways and the public 
in a common endeavor was purely 
physical in itself, but with nothing 
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The Nation’s Towering Lumber Piles Are Not So 


Large as They Were 


- An Instance of Economic Control Through 


Transportation 


According to the Federal Reserve Board, reducing the 
time.of freight cars in transit reduced the Stocks of Lumber 
Necessary to Keep on Hand by $600,000,000 worth. Ali stocks, 
it is estimated, have been reduced by the same reason many 


bilkions of dollars. 


sides that if the shippers were not do- 
ing their part equally well the present 
expedition of shipments would never 
have been attained. But the idea orig- 
inated with the Car Service Division, 
and grew out of a dynamic conception 
of railway function. 


Business Life The stabilization of 
Stabilized merchandising, re- 

sulting from prompt 
and rapid freight movement, is the 
most conspicuous change in American 
economic life in a generation. No 
other single factor begins to approach 


volume of business has shrunk 
production and merchandising 
costs, eliminated a great waste 
of capital and has released 
investment funds for the ex- 
pansion of production, plant 
improvement and_ extension 
and for new enterprises. In 
some industrial lines, espe- 
cially those of a bulky nature 
in which the factories are at 
long distances from the cen- 
ters of consumption, the new 
order came in so quickly that 
it temporarily disturbed busi- 
ness adversely. 





In the Lumber Industry 


In the lumber industry, for 
example, when cars were fif- 
teen to sixty days on the way, 
as much as fifteen per cent 
of the annual product of the 
mills was always in transit. 
The sudden reduction in time 
of shipment resulted in the 
equivalent of over-production, 
as the mills were confronted 
with a slack demand whilst 
the trade consumed the con- 
signments that arrived far 
ahead of the old schedules to 
which it had long adjusted it- 
self. Following the speeding 
up of transit, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board, $600,- 
000,000 was taken out of lum- 
ber stock account. The board 
estimates the reduction in 
stock inventories in all lines 
at several billions of dollars. 

Goods are sometimes manu- 
factured, sold, delivered and 
paid for before the expiry of 
the discount period on the raw 
materials. 


The Savings President E. G. Grace 

of the _ Bethlehem 
Effected Steel Company has 
said that expeditious movement of its 
products and its purchases reduced the 
company’s material account from $90,- 
000,000 to $69,000,000. This saving in 
inventories enabled the company to 
complete $35,000,000 worth of plant ex- 
tension without borrowing. Thousands 
of similar testimonies might be ob- 
tained from manufacturers, and every 
manufacturer and merchant in the 
country must have benefiited, for large 


inventories were formerly necessary at - 


both ends of the distributive process, 
and an excessive quantity of goods was 
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always en route. One authority 
calculates that formerly the 
total value of commodities in 
transit was valued at a billion 
and a half dollars. If the 
average transit period has been 
reduced one-half, the interest 








is to the body. Knowing in ad- 
vance what transportation re- 
quirements are to be for a given 
period, we know the state of 
activity of the whole field of 
production and exchange. 

The Car Service Division has 








saving alone would amount to 
$45,000,000 a year. Along with capital 
economies have gone large economies 
in insurance, storage, labor, and pre- 
vention of deterioration, both from 
obsolescence and impairment of quality. 

For five years now the United States 
has enjoyed a prosperity minimally 
affected by seasonal and cyclical varia- 
tions in volume of business. Never be- 
fore has there been such a long period 
of steadily maintained prosperity. 
Some enthusiastic commentators even 
go so far as to say that the railroads 
have so altered the basic economic 
facts that the whole theory of economic 
cycles, so laboriously and painstakingly 
built up, on which long-range and 
short-range business forecasts have 
been solemnly issued by the thousands 
and piously studied by multitudes of 
thoughtful business men, are as out of 
date as astrology, fortune-telling by 
cards, palmistry, crystal globes and 
animal entrails. 

The Industrial Conference Board re- 
fers to the fetishistic “business cycle” 
as “a mythical phenomenon, illusionary 
as to past performance and utterly un- 
substantial as a continuing fact.” 

But the Car Service Division, not 
content with flattening out the assumed 
cycles into straight lines or mere casual 
curves, through its contribution to the 
removal of the causes of cycles in over- 
production, followed by under-produc- 
tion, is now undertaking to do itself 
whatever may be left for the fore- 
casters. ; 

It proposes and has actually under- 
taken something as dramatic in eco- 
nomic prophecy as its shortening of 
transit time has been in economic fact. 
In the past business forecasters have 
ceremoniously scrutinized the past in 
order to foretell the future; on the 
theory that what has been will be. The 
Car Service Division now undertakes 
to foretell the future 


these committeemen we can reach the 
executives actually in charge of every 
important business unit in the United 
States, and obtain their personal 
opinions—perhaps it would be better to 
say knowledge—of the trend of their 
production, as measured in their esti- 
mates of their car requirements for a 
certain period. We have decided to 
make this period three months, and 
beginning with an estimate of car re- 
quirements for the third quarter of 
this year, to be published in June, we 
will hereafter issue these “fact” fore- 
casts four times a year. 

It may be said that after all this 
is but guess or a composite of guesses. 
Concede that it is a colossal guess, what 
other guess as to the business future 
can rival it? It will be the composite 
guess of the business of the nation. If 
the combined business judgment of the 
responsible business executives of the 
nation is that they are going to require 
10 per cent fewer cars in the third 
quarter of the year than were required 
in the corresponding quarter of last 
year, it is about as certain as sunrise 
tomorrow that a contraction of busi- 
ness is pending. It is not so much a 
variation in the volume of business as 
unpreparedness for it that makes 
changing times hard to bear. If they 
know what to face, the railroads, the 
shippers, the merchants, the buyers, 
the farmers and the bankers will be 
ready for it. And being ready for any- 
thing always tends to reduce the 
menace. Suppose, on the other hand, 
the car-forecast indicates an increased 
demand for cars and a possibility of 
car shortage, then business can adjust 
itself in advance. It will not be caught 
napping for lack of cars because of an 
unforeseen demand for them. 

Transportation is to an industrial 
nation, like the United States, as blood 


hitherto been making forecasts 
of car requirements for a whole year. 
So long a period probably necessitates 
much guessing, but when you get down 
to three months you are practically fig- 
uring on the present and actual. We 
have been checking up very carefully 
before beginning the publication of such 
vitally important forecasts. Our confi- 
dential forecasts have been within one 
per cent of the actual car-loadings. As 
an illustration, take the territory of the 
Central Western Shippers’ Board for 
the first quarter of 1927, our car fore- 
cast was 77,600 and the actual figure 
was 78,300. Such deviations are in- 
significant, either with respect to the 
value of the forecasts or with respect” 
to successful performance by the rail- 
ways. 

The Car Service Division is inter- 
nally organized to respond to the fore- 
casts of the advisory boards. It has a 
district manager in every district 
board territory who is in daily touch 
with the shippers’ board, and with 
headquarters at Washington, and is 
prepared to take instant action, 
whether for casual requirements or 
emergencies that may involve the 
mobilization of cars over half the 
United States. 

Such an emergency occurred in 1926 
in Kansas and’ other parts of the hard 
wheat belt of the Southwest. Almost 
without notice, the progressive farmers 
of that section have discarded the old- 
fashioned harvest or header for the 
new combine harvester, which is a com- 
bination of harvester and threshing ma- 
chine that works so expeditiously that 
three men and a boy are able to cut, 
thresh and deliver to the railway in a 
single day as much as 1,800 bushels 
of wheat—the product of a hundred 
acres. Naturally, if prices are allur- 
ing the farmers take quick advan- 
tage of their swift harvesting, with 
the result that the 
Southwestern rail- 








by knowing it. 


A Valuable 
Source of 
Knowledge 


We have in the 
regional boards the 
most competent first- 
source knowledge of 
what is about to hap- 
pen in business that 
has ever existed. Each 
regional board has its 
Various commodity 
commitices, made up 
of representative ship- 
Pers of that commod- 
Ity. Altogether about 
25,000 keen business 
men are enrolled as- 
members. Through 


tribution are truly great. 


UE alt 


“The possibilities of orderly economic distribution through 
the agency of the administration of the means of physical dis- 
The railways, going everywhere 
and being the vital movement of trade and industry, are the 
one unfailing means of ascertaining the blood pressure of the 
economic body and providing the instrumentalities of cure or 


prevention of attendant maladies.” 





ways have a_ peak 
load in wheat the 
first day of the har- 
vest season, such as 
was not dreamed of 
five years ago. But 
the Car Service Divi- 
sion knew what was 
coming, and, thanks 
largely to the co- 
operation of the 
Southwestern and 
Trans - Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Shippers Advisory 
Boards, there was 
very little car short- 
age at the height of 
the heaviest wheat 
movement, and there 
was no congestion or 


0 MET Tt TT | J 


(Please turn to 
page 326) 
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Southeastern Power & Light Co. 





A Rising Public Utility Giant 


Amazing Growth of Southeast- 
ern Power and Light System 


Due to Sound Technical and 
Financial Methods—Program- 


ming the Future 


By M. D. GOULD 


Power & Light Co. dates back only 

to September, 1924, it is the succes- 
sor in direct line of descent to a group 
of local companies operating in Alabama, 
one of which at least was organized in 
1888. The high lights of the company’s 
growth are given in the attached thumb- 
nail biography, but the connected story is 
fascinating. 

In 1906 the Alabama Power Co. was or- 
ganized to develop the hydro-electric re- 
sources of Northern Alabama. Southern 
hydro-electric: development was in the air 


- \ LTHOUGH the present Southeastern 


Kilowatt-hours generated 
Total investment 

Gross revenue from operations... $87,359,569 
Number of customers 206,398 


$ 
tCapitalization: Preferred Stock.. 14,375 shs. i 20,945 shs, 


TFor 1926, as of Dec. 31, giving effect to terms of agreement forming Georgia Power Co. 


*Preliminary figures. 
**For purchase of common stock at $50 a share, without fixed time limit. 








- 
Table I—Three Years’ Growth of Southeastern 
Power & Light Co. 


1924 1926 
1,996,394,000* 
$442,632,989 


Funded debt $7,500,000 $40,657,700 
101,000 shs, 


$4 participating ser. 428,590 shs, 
Common Stock 340,000 shs. Common Stock 2,117,088 shs, 
479,378 


and South Carolina Power Co., and issues of certain securities in connection there- 
with. For both years, exclusive of subsidiaries, 








Table II—Three Years’ Earnings Statements 
Compared 


--Calendar Years Ended Dec. 31—, 
1924 1925 1926 








about this time: the Little River Power 
Co. was planning a 20,000-h.p. develop- 
ment (a large one for the time) on the 
Little River, and the Muscle Shoals Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Co. had acquired a 


Gross Operating Revenues $9,533,547 $16,820,883 $37,359,569 
Net Operating Income 4,388,188 7,651,250 17,761,600 
Total Income 4,665,471 8,627,714 


Net Income after Bond Interest of Subsidiaries 
and other Deductions 4,785,913 8,662,371+ 


° Interest on Funded Debt 1,280,472 1,971,789 
site for a 100,000-h.p. plant on the Ten- Net available for Taxes, Dividends, Surplus, etc. 1,144,166 3,505,441 ‘6,690,582 
gee = oe , aiitadicialaace Dividends on Preferred Stock 181,817 1,897,061 
ocal Capital was scarce, how ’ Balance ; 8,373,624 4,853,521 
Northern investors were hard to “sell” Earned per Share of Common outstanding at end 
on the South. A group of British capi- of each year $3.11* $0.59 $2.27 
talists was finally interested, however, 
and to meet their wishes the Alabama 
Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., was 
organized under Canadian law as a hold- 
ing company for a number of scattered 
generating, distributing and transmission 
properties in and near Alabama. “The 
word “traction” was emphasized in the 
title because of the great appeal of trac- 
tion securities at that time for investors. 
Under the new impetus, development 
was rapid. Properties were acquired and 
consolidated, and the Alabama Power Co. 
emerged by 1915 as the main and at one 


*Before stock was split up, 5 to 1; equivalent to $0.62 a share on present basis. 
fIn 1926 interest on bonded debt of subsidiaries is after deducting $1,940,910 as amount 
allotted for new construction, 








Chronological Chart of the Progress of 
Southeastern Power & Light Co. 


Original subsidiaries in Anniston, Decatur, Huntsville, etc., Alabama, organized 1888- 
1906. 


Alabama Power Co. organized 1906 to develop Alabama water-power sites, 


Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., organized in Canada in 1912 to attract 
British capital; Alabama Power Co. absorbs other subsidiaries, 1912-1915, 


time practically the only important sub- 
sidiary, having taken over the physical 
properties of the other companies. 
During and after the war ownership 
was gradually being transferred from 
British and Canadian hands to Americans. 
Ownership and control by the latter be- 
came so nearly complete by 1924 that it 
was decided to reorganize the old Ala- 
bama Traction Company into an Ameri- 
can corporation, the present company. In 
the meantime the properties, beginning in 
1912 with a total of 87,000-h.p. of hydro- 
electric generating capacity of which 70,- 
000 were in the Lock Ne. 12 plant and a 
few small steam plants, and 285 miles of 
transmission line, about 80% of which 
was 22,000-volt and the rest 110,000-volt, 
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Southeastern Power & Light Co. organized under laws of Maine, September, 1924, ex- 


changes stock for stock of Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., and sells 
7,600,000 of 6% notes, November, 1924, 


Mississippi Power Co., organized Nov.-Dec., 1924. Stock split up 5 to 1, August, 1925. 


$10,000,000 6% debentures sold September, 1925, 


Gulf Electric Co., organized to acquire Mobile, Pensacola, etc., properties, early 1925. 
Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., bonds called October, 1925; 6% notes 


called November, 1925. 


Georgia Railway & Power Co. acquired—offer made to stockholders January, 1926; new 


$6 and participating preferred stocks created. 


Georgia Light, Power & Railways Co. acquired, June, 1926, also Athens Railway & 


Electric Co., etc. 


Interstate Utilities Co. organized August, 1926, controlling Georgia Southern Power Co., 


Mutual Light Co., Milledgeville Light & Power Co. 


Georgia Power Co. organized September, 1926, to hold directly or through subsidiaries 


Georgia properties, including above and Georgia Railway & Electric Co., Athens Gas 
Light & Fuel Co., Rome Railway & Electric Co., Macon Gas Co. 


South Carolina Power Co. organized December, 1926, to acquire Charleston Consolidated 


Railway & Lighting Co., Charleston Consolidated. Gas & Electric Co., Charleston Gas 
Light Co., Charleston Edison Power Co. 
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had been steadily increasing its capac- 
ity, lengthening and strengthening its 
transmission lines and building addi- 
tional steam generating capacity in 
large plants utilizing the steadily im- 
proving technique of the central station 
industry. 

By 1922 the largest single unit of 
hydro-electric generating capacity, the 
Lock No. 12: plant on the Coosa River, 
had been increased from 90,000 h.p. to 
110,000. A 35,000 h.p. steam plant 
utilizing the coal from the neigboring 
Black Warrior fields was placed in op- 
eration in 1918, which has since been 
increased to 100,000 h.p. 

The Muscle Shoals site, on which the 
company had spent considerable money, 
was transferred to the Government for 
$1 for use in erecting a nitrate fixa- 
tio plant, and arrangements were 
made whereby the Alabama Power Co. 
was to construct for the Government 
a further 45,000 h.p. of steam capacity 
on the Black Warrior River, which the 
company purchased from the Govern- 
ment a few years later. Some 14 miles 
further down the Coosa River than the 
Lock No. 12 plant the Mitchell power 
plant was built. The Government’s 
Muscle Shoals plant has been connected 
with Alabama Power’s system since 
1925. 

By the end of 1924, the company’s 
generating capacity had grown to 301,- 
000 h.p., in plants of modern design, 
with an additional 27,000 h.p. in older 
and smaller plants used for emergen- 
cies and 30,000 h.p. under construc- 
tion. 

The new company’ immediately 
started on its career of expansion by 
acquiring a group of properties oper- 


ating in four cities in Mississippi and 
shortly thereafter acquired properties 
in Mobile (practically the only point 
of importance in Alabama which it had 
not covered), and spread into Western 
Florida through the acquisition of 
properties in Pensacola and Panama 
City. 

The merger with the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Co. early in the follow- 
ing year nearly doubled the company’s 
size, and shortly thereafter added the 
important properties of the Georgia 
Light, Power & Railways system for- 
merly controlled by Doherty interests. 
Later in the year it expanded into 
South Carolina through the acquisi- 
tion of a group of companies operating 
in and near Charleston. 


Financial Methods 


The methods which the company has 
used in financing this almost unparal- 
leled expansion are of the utmost in- 
terest. Energy and originality as well 
as prudence and foresight have been 
characteristic of them. The first 
financing of the new company was an 
issue of five-year secured notes, one of 
the easiest types of security for a new 
and unknown company to sell. 

Within a short time it was feasible 
for the company to call in its notes 
and replace them by an issue of un- 
secured debenture bonds, maturing in 
100 years and carrying no sinking 
fund, a type of financing which leaves 
the company’s hands free for financ- 
ing growth and yet protects the investor 
by carefully framed provisions re- 
stricting further issues. In order to 
stimulate the investor’s appetite it was 


found necessary to give with each 
$1,000 bond ten warrants entitling the 
holder to purchase a share of stock 
per warrant at 50 (this after the split- 
up, when the stock was selling in the 
lower 30’s), and when the holders of 
Alabama Traction’s bonds were offered 
the opportunity to convert into these 
bonds they were given 20 warrants 
per $1,000 bond. Because the dura- 
tion of the warrants is perpetual, they 
quickly found a market in spite of the 
fact that the stock has never yet sold 
as high as 50. 

In connection with the acquisition of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Co., the 
Southeastern company created a new 
issue of preferred stock, cumulative at 
$4 per annum and increasing rates 
thereafter, and having the privilege of 
participating in further dividends if 
such should be declared on the common 
stock in ‘excess of $6 a share, dollar 
for dollar per share, up to a maximum 
of $7 a share. 

It will be noticed that these financing 
features have this in common, that 
they all look forward to the future and 
aim to anticipate a steady growth. For 
this reason they have been profitable 
to investors on the lookout for sound 
possibilities of capital enhancement as 
well as safety of principal. 


Operating Technique 


Without going too far into detail, it 
is of interest to the investor to check 
up on certain operating features of 
this system. It has been pointed out 
before that a very large part of the 
company’s property is of very modern 

(Please turn to page 342) 
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Standard Oil of New Jersey 








By FERDINAND OTTER 





Oil Leader’s Investment Future | 


Management Has Foreseen Present Difficulties of Oil 
Industry—lIn Position to Benefit From Conservatism 





















Five Standard Oil Stocks Compared 








Current Dividend 
Price Rate 





Dividend 
Yield % 





Earned 1926 
% on Price 


Earned 1926 
Per Share 








Standard Oil of New Jersey ...........+..- 


$1.50e 








4.le $5.01 13.9 











SEES OOREISEE PORTE OEP LOC TE 


4.00 








3.5 11,24 














Standard Oil of Indiana .......... ......-.. 


3.50e 





5.2¢e 6.03 











Standard Oil of California ............ .... 


2.50 








4.7 4.87 











Standard Oil ef New York .. ............... 


1.60 











5.3 1.94 








e Includes extra dividend paid quarterly. 












SEY common stock at around 36 

is about 5 points below the 1927 
high and about 11 points below the 
best price reached in 1926. It is sell- 
ing to make the regular and extra 
dividends of $1.50 a share per annum 
offer a return of 4.1%. Earnings of 
$5.01 a share in 1926 were equal to 
18.9% on the prevailing quotation. As 
the table shows, the ratio of 1926 earn- 
ings to price is more favorable than 
in the case of any other important 
stock in the Standard Oil group. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey is just 
as representative of the petroleum in- 
dustry as Anaconda is of copper pros- 
perity, U. S. Steel is of the steel busi- 
ness and General Motors is of the 
automobile trade. Earnings in the 
petroleum business just now are sub- 
normal, due to over-expansion in all 
divisions of the trade. As is frankly 
stated at the conclusion of the 1926 
annua] report, 1927 earnings are re- 
flecting this over-expansion. 

At the outset, therefore, it must be 
recognized that Standard Oil of New 
Jersey will not earn as much this year 
on its billion dollar gross as it did 
in 1926, or as it did in 1925. Like the 
independents, it will suffer from a 
lower margin of profit generally, will 
sustain invento~y losses, and will en- 
counter generally discouraging condi- 
tions. 

No one knows how long this situa- 
tion will obtain. As yet there are small 
signs of substantial improvement. 


G'SEY com OIL OF NEW JER- 


Daily crude oil production continues 
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to increase. Petroleum prices apparent- 
ly have not stopped declining. Oil 
company profits, where any still re- 
main, are on the down grade. The evi- 
dence that the trade is headed for a 
major readjustment and is in the midst 
of an unusually severe depression, is 
cumulative. No one can read the re- 
marks of President Teagle in the com- 
pany’s 1926 annual report without 
absorbing the fact that the Standard 
Oil management is alive to the situa- 
tion and mindful of its import. Such 
an attitude is much more to the ad- 
vantage of stockholders than the dis- 
position of some smaller operators to 
hope against hope and prepare for a 
quick and sensational recovery. In the 
long run it will pay to recognize facts. 


The Fittest Will Survive 


The remedy for over-expansion in 
any industry is the elimination of the 
weak. In the oil industry this means 
poorly conceived, inadequately financed, 
unbalanced, indifferently managed and 
unfortunately situated units are not in 
a promising position. Conversely, such 
companies as Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, able to measure minutely all 
trends from their own operations and 
with unlimited cash resources and the 
highest calibre of managerial talent 
always available, have unusual oppor- 
tunities to extend the scope of operations 
and increase potential earning power. 

No one need worry about the Stand- 
ard Oil dividend. Large banking 
houses always will stand ready to back 
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the management’s judgment with 
funds at a reasonable rate of interest. 
If any company can make money, 
Standard Oil can operate at a profit. 
Right now Carter Oil and Humble Oil 
& Refining, the two leading producing 
subsidiaries, probably are producing 
oil at as good a profit per barrel as any 
of the Mid-continental companies. Re- 
fining costs are lower than those of 
most competitors, and at some plants 
probably are the lowest in the world. 

Probably officials would be loath to 
admit it, but in the long run this pain- 
ful adjustment in all likelihood will 
mean a larger share of the whole 
petroleum business for such companies 
as Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard Oil of New York, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, Standard Oil of California, 
Atlantic Refining, Shell Union, Phillips 
Petroleum, Gulf Oil, The Texas Cor- 
poration and: other concerns of their 
type. Now is a time when size, sound- 
ness and management count. Thus a 
discussion of the New Jersey company, 
the biggest and strongest of them all, 
is especially timely. 


Extent of Operations 


Last year the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey system produced an average of 
nearly 170,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily, refined 309,000 barrels of crude 
every 24 hours, operated 74 tankers 
2,681,000 miles transporting 128,000,- 
000 barrels of petroleum, delivered 
nearly 97,000,000 barrels of crude oil 
at terminals incident to its operation 
of 2,422 miles of pipe line, and was one 
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of the largest marketers of gasoline 
and fuel oil in the world. 

In addition to the production of 
Carter Oil and Humble Oil & Refining 
in the Mid-continent, both of which 
companies were especially successful 
in the development of new areas, the 
company produced large quantities of 
crude in Mexico, Colombia, Peru and 
other foreign countries. International 
Petroleum, Ltd., controlled through 
ownership of a big majority of the 
stock of Imperial Oil, Ltd., was the 
biggest producer in South America. 
The company’s Mexican subsidiary, 
Transcontinental Petroleum (not to be 
confused with the American company 
of a similar name) was the second 
largest producer in Mexico. 

In the April issue of The Lamp, it 
is stated that on April 21st of this year 
Carter Oil (100% owned) produced 
90,957 barrels of crude in the Seminole 
field and 110,426 barrels in the states 
of Oklahoma and Kansas. Carter Oil 
is the largest producer in Seminole, 
and controls at least one barrel out 
of every four coming from this area. 
At the same time, 
Humble Oil & Refining 
is one of the important 
factors in the new 
flush oil fields of Texas. 


sylvania and New York, and that group 
generally classified as the Southern 
States. 


Capital Structure 


Now that we have a rough idea of 
what is represented by the assets of 
this billion dollar organization, atten- 
tion may be given to its capital struc- 
ture. Aside from the new issue of 
$120,000,000 of 5% debentures, due in 
1946, there is no funded debt; and now 
that the old issue of 7% preferred has 
been retired, there is no other capital 
obligation ahead of the 24,145,219 
shares of capital stock of $25 par value. 
At current prices the company’s se- 
curities are selling in the market for 
about 989 million dollars, which is more 
than a quarter of a billion less than 
the market valuation of the company 
at the 1926 peak. 

Interest and dividend requirements 
are about 42.2 million per annum or 
not quite 3.38% on last year’s gross of 
1288.5 million and not far from 4.4% 
on admitted assets of around 950 mil- 
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capitalization to 19,948,845 shares. 
Last year stockholders were given the 
right to buy one additional share at 
par for each six shares held. 

Naturally, any issue of which there 
is 24,145,219 shares outstanding is 
bound to have cumbersome market 
movements, even though perhaps more 
than half of it is held by the larger 
stockholders as a permanent invest- 
ment. The very size of the issue as 
well as the fact that a fluctuation of 
one point changes market appraisal of 
the company by nearly 25 million makes 
price changes sluggish. 


Growth in Earnings 


It is not possible to construct a table 
showing the growth in the company’s 
earnings because a consolidated state- 
ment was not published until that con- 
tained in the annual report for 1925. 
Last year’s net profits of 173.6 million 
compares with 111.2 million in 1925, a 
gain which is not explained away by 
citing the generally better conditions 
prevailing in the industry. Taking the 

non-consolidated state- 
, ment for 1924 as a 
basis, earnings of 81 
million compare with 
56.3 million in 1923, 
46.2 million in 1922 and 








The New Jersey 
company has developed 


1925 


1986 33.8 million in 1921. In 





the foreign business 


Gross Production (bbls.)......ccssccccsee 


71,924,683 


61,839,440 abnormal 1920 net 





more intensively than 


Domestic Production (bbls.)...........+. 


47,117,621 


34,843,899 profits were 164.4 mil- 





any of the other do- 
mestic Standard Oil 


Foreign Production (bbls.)............++- 


30,807,062 


poems lion, but in that year 
oS conditions were in- 
3,045,000 





units, except possibly 


Natural Gasoline (bbls.)...........-.000- 


2,200,000 





Standard Oil of New 


Pipe Line Deliveries (bbls.)............ 


87,000,000 


finitely more conducive 
97,000,000 





York, which, after all, 


Tanker Traffic (bbls.) 


86,338,652 


to record earnings than 
128,000,000 





has specialized only in 
the Orient. At times 


Tankers Traveled (miles) 


in 1926. 
2,681,074 











nearly half of net prof- 


Refinery Runs (bbls.)...........-eee008 


139,162,000 


Unquestionably, 
Standard Oil of New 

140,679,395 Jersey has been grow- 
oonnaea,oan ing with the industry, 





its have been derived 
from the foreign field, 


Inventories (Dec. 31) 


$294,231,374 


but its growth has been 





and it has been esti- 


Gross Earnings 


$1,122,682,611 


$1,283,554,860 


slower, more sound, 





mated that the com- 


Net for Dividends 


$111,231,355 


more conservative. The 


$117,652,201 
management probably 





pany controls 50% of 
the export petroleum 


long has foreseen the 








inevitable results of too 
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business of the United 
States. Because of 
this big foreign business, New Jersey 
is the controlling factor in the fuel oil 
business so far as bunker fuel is con- 
cerned. Its New York Harbor quota- 
tions probably are the most accurate 
measure of the general trend in fuel 
oil prices. 


Domestic Marketing Organization 


At home the parent company’s mar- 
keting field is New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and District of 
Columbia, while its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Standard Oil of Louisiana, is 
the biggest factor in Arkansas, Louis- 
lana and Tennessee and Humble Oil & 
Refining leads in Texas. Moreover, it 
is Standard Oil of New Jersey refin- 
eries which supply the major part of 
the requirements of Standard Oil of 
Kentucky which serves Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 

Thus, the Standard of New Jersey 
marketing system covers all the Middle 
Atlantic States except Delaware, Penn- 
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lion. Probably the appraisal value of 
the company’s properties, however, is 
well in excess of a billion, and it ac- 
tually requires earnings of less than 
4% to cover dividends and charges. 
Incidentally, last year the company 
earned 10.28% on its assets at the end 
of the year; and the percentage earned 
on the assets actually in service for the 
full year was larger, because net as- 
sets at the end of the year included 
some 120 million raised by the sale of 
5% debentures in December. Since 
the end of the year the company has 
spent some 230 millions to retire the 
7% preferred stock. 

In recent years there has been a vast 
increase in common stock capitaliza- 
tion because of stock dividends and the 
sale of additional shares to stockhold- 
ers. From 1899 to 1921 share capital 
was unchanged at 983,383 shares of 
$100 par value. In 1922 a 400% stock 
dividend and a four for one split of 
the $100 par shares along with the 
sale of a block of stock to employees 
and issue of shares for property brought 


enthusiastic explora- 
tion for new sources of oil, too rapid 
expansion of refining facilities and 
needless and uneconomic duplication of 
marketing facilities, and has resolved 
so far as possible to avoid making the 
mistakes of the newer companies. What 
would be more natural than for the 
fruits of this policy to be borne in pro- 
fusion during and after the adjustment 
period? 

So far as the writer can see, there 
is no reason for expecting an immedi- 
ate advance in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey stock. It is possible, even prob- 
able, that it will sell lower before it 
sells higher. 

On further weakness, or better, on 
further minor recessions, it will be, 
however, a more than reasonably safe, 
and more than reasonably sure, long 
pull speculation of definite attractive- 
ness. There are lots of industrial is- 
sues just now in favor offering no 
higher dividend return, which funda- 
mentally are not as safe and which 
fundamentally do not offer commen- 
surate profit- possibilities. 
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Common Sense and the Bond 


What to Know About Bonds—Security Behind Bonds Vs. Earning Power 


By FREDERICK H. HUNTER 


tive features is in inverse 





pertaining to finance 

receives more compre- 
hensive treatment from a 
wide variety of sources 
than the subject of bonds. 
There are not only innumer- 
able bond houses through- 
out the country whose ac- 
tivities in whole or in part 
are devoted to the flotation 
and sale of bonds, as well 
as to constant research, the 


P ROBABLY no subject 


by every investor. 
obvious truths generally not apparent to bond 


HIS exceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant article should be carefully digested 
It contains some very 


buyers. 


ratio to the strength and 
confidence inspired by the 
company. Regardless of 
the solidity of a mortgage 
behind a bond issue or the 
theoretical value of the 
fixed assets, the bondhold- 
er, in the event of a con- 
pany’s failure to meet its 
compulsory obligations as 
they become due, must pass 
through a trying period of 
receivership and reorgani- 





results of which are dis- 
seminated in one form or 
another to their clientele, but volumes 
containing descriptions of all bond is- 
sues publicly held are regularly com- 
piled by leading statistical concerns, 
and a definite rating is accorded each 
individual security. 

The large banks in many cases 
maintain bond departments which at 
times reach such proportions as to be 
expanded into separate institutions 
affiliated with but no longer integral 
parts of the banks from which they 
originally evolved. Despite the mass of 
information available, however, the old 
maxim that “difference of opinion 
makes a market” holds true of issues 
representing funded indebtedness as 
well as of the more volatile securities 
representing the equities in a corpora- 
tion, and there is no real substitute for 
individual judgment in the selection of 
bonds. 


It should not be in- 
ferred that the aver- 
age citizen should set 
himself up as an authority against 
those who have given the subject many 
years of study. Ability to appraise the 
worth of a bond properly is a business 
in itself, and an investor should not 
hesitate to utilize in full measure and 
be guided by all the expert data ob- 
tainable, but he should have sufficient 
knowledge of the essentials of a good 
bond to be able to analyze intelligently 
the statements of an enthusiastic bond 
salesman and to make his own decision 
as between several issues under con- 
templation. 

Statistical ratings usually do not 
take into consideration the current 
market price of a security. A bond 
may be entirely sound and yet selling 
at all or more than it is worth. In 
case of brand new issues ratings are 
not available until after the offering 


Value of 
Ratings 


has been made. Furthermore, differ- 
ent services are not infrequently at 
variance in their appraisals of a spe- 
cific bond, so that an investor who is 
in a position to exercise his own judg- 
ment has a decided advantage over one 
who must blindly follow the recom- 
mendations of others. 

The fact that bonds constitute a 
direct obligation of a company, involv- 
ing receivership in the event of a de- 
fault of principal or interest, tends to 
obscure the necessity for making a 
careful examination of the status and 
character of management of the issu- 
ing company. Although the protection 
on the average is materially greater 
than in the case of stocks, it is never- 
theless true that in the last analysis a 
bond is no stronger than the company 
behind it. This after all is a matter 
of far greater importance than such 
factors as the nature of the lien upon 
which the bonds are secured and the 
ratio of assets to the size of the loan. 
These considerations are essentially 
negative in that they presuppose the 
possibility of an eventual default and 
are in reality estimates of how bond- 
holders would be affected in that case, 
whereas, if a corporation has a definite 
record of established and growing 
earning power and has _ habitually 
maintained an unquestionable financial 
condition, the chance of a default is 
minimized if not to be altogether dis- 
regarded, and stress may be laid on the 
attraction offered by other features 
embodied in the issue. 

An analogy may be found in the pre- 
ferred stock field, simply to clarify the 
point. As between a cumulative and 
non-cumulative preferred stock, pref- 
erence is usually given to the former, 
although if the investor had any mis- 
givings concerning the safety of divi- 
dends, he would not be inclined to pur- 
chase the shares in either case. In 
other words, the importance of protec- 


zation in which his funds 
are tied up, even if he ultimately re- 
ceives 100 cents on the dollar, which is 
by no means assured, unless he sees fit 
to dispose of his holding at a substan- 
tial loss. Even if there is only a pro- 
tracted threat of a default, the situa- 
tion will be reflected in the market and 
a loss entailed if it becomes necessary 
to liquidate the holding. 


The investor, therefore, 
especially the type de- 
pendent on income from 
securities and not in 
a position to assume 
a speculative risk, should first of 
all assure himself of the _ intrinsic 
soundness of the enterprise whose 
bonds he is considering. Uniform 
success over a period of years is 
of course desirable but not necessarily 
convincing. Such a company may be 
in satisfactory shape at the time and 
yet give evidences of gradual decline in 
earning power. Another company may 
be on the crest of the wave of pros- 
perity due to special circumstances 
which are not likely to endure indefi- 
nitely. The status of the industry must 
be considered; whether it is becoming 
increasingly competitive or subject to 
adverse effects of other contingencies 
heretofore non-existing. In the case of 
railroads and public utilities, with their 
greater inherent stability, changes 10 
the character of the territory served 
or pending legislation of an unfavor- 
able character should all be taken into 
account. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, there is greater assurance that 
successful railroads and public utilities 
will continue prosperous than. in the 
case of the average industrial, which 1s 
responsible for the more attractive yield 
offered by industrial bonds as a class, 
a distinction increasingly noticeable a8 
railroad affairs continue to improve. 


Intrinsic 
Soundness 
of Issue 
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H Stress has been laid on 
rane - the standing of the 
company as this factor 
js too often neglected for the sake of 
less important considerations. After 
satisfying himself on this point, which 
to a considerable extent is psychologi- 
cal, the investor must observe the prin- 
cipal technical factors. Foremost 
among these is earning power, although 
a satisfactory margin of earnings can 
almost be assumed if the company 
measures up to the proper standard. 
Earnings should be shown to have com- 
fortably covered interest requirements 
on the entire funded debt, not simply 
on that portion of it under immediate 
contemplation, for the status of senior 
issues is going to be adversely affected 
if the ability to meet payments on 
junior issues is open to question. Ade- 
quate margin of earnings should like- 
wise extend over a period of years, ex- 
cept possibly where there are indica- 
tions of a definite upward trend suffi- 
cient to foreshadow a permanently im- 
proved rating in the near future for 
the securities of the corporation in- 
volved. 

In cases where earnings have shown 
a fluctuating tendency, although aver- 
aging satisfactorily, a strong working 
capital position and a_ well-balanced 
capital structure are essential, for a 
preponderance of funded debt in rela- 
tion to total capitalization creates a 
dangerous situation unless there are al- 
ways sufficient funds on hand to take 
care of fixed charges in lean years. A 
strong liquid position is highly desir- 
able in any event, and it is not enough 
that the working capital ratio should 
be large. Many a company with good 
earnings has run _ into difficulties 
through inability to realize on its theo- 
retical assets, particularly in the case 
of top-heavy inventories. Current as- 
sets consisting largely of inventories 
are not conducive to the welfare of 
bondholders. Taken in conjunction 
with large current earnings, it may 
signify a growth more rapid than 
healthy. Steady earnings year after 
year are much more desirable from the 
viewpoint of the bondholder than those 
of the mushroom variety, except some- 
times in the case of bonds convertible 
into stock, which must be considered 
from an entirely different angle and 
are not within the scope of this article. 


Special The purchaser of bonds 
Pointers of a company whose 

position is none too se- 
cure had best confine himself to issues 
secured on absolute first mortgage on 
the properties, for such issues are most 
likely to remain undisturbed in the 
event of a reorganization. It should be 
noted, however, whether the mortgage 
1s closed or whether additional bonds 
can be issued under it, and what re- 
strictive provisions there may be in re- 
gard thereto. Bonds of any number of 
types and combination of types are to 
be found, but the main divisions consist 
of first mortgage, junior mortage, 

(Please turn to page 344) 
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Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Bonds for Income Primarily 


Times 
Interest 
Prior Earned Current Yield 
Liens on all In- to 
GOVERNMENT ISSUES (Millions) debt i Price come Maturity 
ets Ae 99% 6.05 
stcae mats 91 6.60 
wed 6.4 er 99 5.56 
Haiti 6s, 1952 " ron ‘sma 99% 6.01 
Panama 5s, 1 Seas a 102% 


RAILROAD ISSUES 


Cuba R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 

Central of Georgia, Ref. 544s, 1959 
Chicago & West. Ind. Ist Ref. 54s, 1962 
Erie & Jersey, Ist 6s, 1955 a 
Florida East Coast, Ist Ref, 5s, 1974. (b) 
Great Northern, Gen. ‘‘A’’ 7s, 1936... (b) 
Kan. City Sou., Ref. & Imp. 5s, ’50.... 
Minn., St. P. & Sault, Ist Con. 5s, 1939. 
Norfolk & Southern, Ist & Ref. 5s, 1961 
Peoria & Pekin Un. Ry., Ist 5%s, 1974.. 
Rock Isl., Ark. & La., Ist 4%s, ’84..(b) 
St. Louis Southwestern, Ist Terminal & 

Unifying 5s, 1952 45.3 


97 
106 
104% 
113% 

96% 
114% 
100% 


97 
93% 
106 
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Amer. W. W, & Elec., Coll. 5s, 1984. (b) 
Brooklyn City, 1st Con. 5s, 1941 ees 
Hudson & Manh., Ist Ref, 5s, 1957. .(b) 5.6 
Indiana Nat. Gas, Ref. 5s, 1936 o  tisee 
Louisv. Gas & El., Ist Ref. 5s, 1952..(b) 1.2 
New Orleans Public Service, Ist Ref. 5s, 

1962 eoee(b) 10.5 
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Pacific Gas & Elec., Gen. & Ref. 6s, 1942 40.3 
Public Service of N. J., Sec. 6s, 1944.(a) .... 
Rochester Gas & El., “O” 514s, 1948..(a) 12.5 


INDUSTRIALS 


Bethlehem Steel, P. M., 5s, 1936 5.1 
Brier Hill Steel, Ist 54s, 1942... (a) eens 10! 
International Paper, Ist 5s, 1947 102% 97% 
Morris & Co., Ist 4%s, 1939... i Seatat 103 85% 
Mortgage Bond, 5s, 1932 or 1,66 100 97 
Schulco ‘‘A’’ 6%s, 1946 (a cece x 103T 101% 
Sinclair Pipe Line, 5s, 1942 ibis 4.46 103 93% 
U. 8, Rubber, ist 5s, 1947 2.6 2.91 105T 94% 
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Bonds for Appreciation of Principal 
Primarily 


1. 
0. 
0 
1. 
1 
1, 
1 
2. 
1 
2. 
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RAILROADS 


Atlantic & Danville, Ist 4s, 1948 
Central New England, Ist 4s, 1961 


10 


105 
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Mississippi Central, 1st 5s, 1949. 
Missouri Pacific, Gen. 4s, 1975. 

New Haven, Non-conv. Deb. 4s, 195 
Northern Ohio, Ist 5s, 1945 

Seaboard Air Line, Ref, 4s, 1959 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith, Ist 5%s, 1950.. 
Western Maryland, Ist 4s, 1952.......... 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Tr., 6s, 1968....(b) 
Market St. Ry., Ist 7s, 1940 (a) 
Montreal Tram., lst & Ref. 5s, 1941. (a) 
Sierra & San Francisco, Ist 5s, 1949.... 
Utah Power & Light, 1st 5s, 1944 


INDUSTRIALS 
B. F, Keith, Ist & Gen. 6s, 1946 
Pressed Steel Car, Conv, 5s, 1933 


Walworth Co., Ist “‘A’’ 6s, 1945. 
Webster Mills, 6%s, 19833....... 


110A 
100A 
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105A 
107%A 105 
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105A 
110 
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DEBENTURES 


American Chain, 8. F. 6s, 1933 
Ameriean Type Founders, 6s, 1940 
California Petroleum, Conv. 5s, 1939. (a) 
Dodge Bros. Conv. 6s, 1940 a 
White Sewing Machine, 6s, 1936 


SHORT TERMS 
Cen. of Georgia Ry., Seo. 6s, June 1, ’29 31.1 2.11 102T 
Gen, Petroleum 6%, April 15, 1928 wees 6.18 101T 
Sloss-Sheffield P. M. 6s, Aug. 1, 1929... 1.7 4.55 105 


Note—All bonds in $1,000 denominations, except (a) lowest denomination $500, (b) $100. 

are on five-year basis unless shorter basis is only one available. Where bonds are 
essumed, earnings of guarantor company are given. 

Y—Recent earnings about 2.16 times. A—Callable as a whole only. T—Callable at 


gradually lower prices. G—Not callable until 1980 or later. X—Guaranteed by preprietary 
companies. NS—Not segregated. (c) Listed on N. Y. Curb Market. 
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Six Common Stocks Whose Value Is Yet 





To Be Reflected in the Market 


Selected by the Staff of The Magazine of Wall Street As Represent- 


ing Better Than Average Possibilities for Future Income and Profit 


Reeent 
Price 


Yield 
Dividend Yo 


1926 Share 
Earnings 


% Earned 
on Market Price 





American Cigar? 


$8.00 6.7 


$11.38 





Associated Dry Goods 


2.50 6. 


0 4.21 





Inland Steel 


2.50 5. 


0 5.45 





Lone Star Gas* 


2.00 4. 


7 3.39 





National Tea 


4.00 3. 


1 9.16 





U. S. Gypsum** 


1.60 LE 


6 11.35 





*N. Y. Curb & Pittsburgh Exchange. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN Cigar 
CIGAR CO. 


Co. was incorpo- 
rated in January, 
1901, to engage in the manufacture of 
cigars. Under plan of disintegration of 
American Tobacco Co., approved by the 
United States Court in 1911, American 
Cigar was ordered to dispose of its 
stockholdings in Federal Cigar Co., 
Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co., to- 
gether with its interests in the Ameri- 
can Stogie Co., and was assigned cigar 
trade to the extent of 6.06% as to vol- 
ume of business and 8.9% as to value 
of sales. Present operations include the 
cheroot and package cigar business for- 
merly conducted by American Tobacco 
Co., the latter controlling American 
Cigar through majority common stock 
ownership. 

Capitalization of American Cigar Co. 
is represented by $6,499,000 $100 par 
value 6% cumulative preferred stock 
and 200,000 shares of $100 par value 
common stock, 138,020 of the latter be- 
ing owned by American Tobacco Co. 
Preferred stock was originally author- 
ized and outstanding in the amount of 
$10,000,000, with no provision for re- 
demption for sinking fund or other- 
wise, but has been reduced to the pres- 
ent amount through purchases by the 
company. Following net earnings in 
1920 of $2,489,870 profits fell off sharp- 
ly to $1,802,393 in 1921 and to $1,636,- 
268 in 1922. Recovery to $1,724,712 in 
1923 was followed by a further decline 
to $1,632,899 in 1924. This reflected 
the general contraction in volume of 
consumption of cigars in favor of en- 
larged sales of less expensive cigarette 
brands. Large gains were shown in 
1925 and 1926 tc $2,209,922 in the ear- 
lier year and $2,666,681 in the latter, 
equal, respectively, to $9.10 and $11.38 
per share common stock on the basis 
of present capitalization. The forego- 
ing does not include undistributed equi- 
ties in profits of Cuban Cigar equiva- 
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**N. Y. Curb and Chicago Stock 


lent to $2.26 per share of American 
Cigar common stock in 1926 and $4.43 
in 1925. 

Business of the company in the cur- 
rent year to date is running ahead of 
the corresponding period of 1926 with 
the outlook promising. Dividends at 
varying rates have been maintained 
on the common stock since 1911, in- 
cluding a 50% stock dividend in De- 
cember, 1920, and one of 331/3% on 
December 31, 1926, the present $8 an- 
nual cash disbursement being in force 
since February 1, 1926. Latest balance 
sheet discloses a sound financial condi- 
tion. Current assets against current 
liabilities show a ratio of about 10% to 
1, net working capital amounting to ap- 
proximately $17,900,000. Cash hold- 
ings were $1,654,453 and notes and ac- 
counts payable, not reported separate- 
ly, stood at $1,302,992. Average earn- 
ings of company over a seven-year 
period, and recent and prospective im- 
provement in earnings, place the shares 
in an attractive light for income pur- 
poses, and prevailing market prices 
seem out of line with those of issues 
of no greater merit. 


HE rise of Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods’ 
old common stock 
from the lowly twen- 
ties to a height above 214 a share con- 
stituted one of the interesting develop- 
ments of the post-deflation bull market. 
Constructed out of the reorganization of 
the Associated Merchants Co. and the 
United Dry Goods Companies in 1916, 
it was not until nearly seven years after 
that the strong position and growing 
importance of the new enterprise came 
to be fully appreciated. 
As a holding company having com- 
plete control of seven large depart- 
ment stores in six large cities (Buffalo, 


ASSOCIATED 
DRY GOODS 
CORP. 


Exchange. {N. Y. Curb. 


Newark, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Louis- 
ville and New York), and an 85% in- 
terest in Lord & Taylor, New York 
City, it has operated consistently at a 
profit since formation. Exceptionally 
large profits were made in 1919, due 
to general inflation. Though its finan- 
cial position was greatly strengthened 
by retention of these earnings and con- 
siderable progress had already been 
made, its real record of growth began 
in the very year of industrial depres- 
sion, 1921. 

The consistent expansion from 1921 
through 1925 was in part expressive of 
the general growth of chain depart- 
ment store business, but in no small 
measure also to excellence of manage- 
ment. Additionally, the earnings of 
Lord & Taylor, which with the com- 
pany’s other New York City subsid- 
iary, James McCreery, holds a promi- 
nent place in the metropolitan depart- 
ment store trade, were steadily enhanc- 
ing. Thus, in 1925, the former carried 
to surplus account profits equivalent to 
about one dollar a share on the then 
outstanding common stock of the par- 
ent concern. 

Earnings of the Associated system 
fell somewhat below the 1925 mark 
last year, a condition that may be at- 
tributed to the cold and _ backward 
spring which retarded retail trade gen- 
erally. It would appear also that the 
company has attained its greatest rate 
of growth and that, on the showing of 
the past three years, earnings are 
henceforth more likely to tend toward 
stability than to further marked ex- 
pansion. 

To these conditions, as well as the 
fact that the common stock was split 
four for one in 1925 may be attributed 
its indifferent activity marketwise dur- 
ing the past year or more. The net 
profits of $4.73 a share in 1925 and 
$4.21 in 1926 are generously in excess 
of the current $2.50 common dividend, 
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particularly for an enterprise of this 
nature. 

At prevailing market prices, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods not alone returns a 
yield of about 6.0%, but represents an 
investment in equities which are mani- 
festly carried at figures much below 
actual present day worth. Incidentally, 
the shares are now but six points above 
the low of 1926 and but four above 
that of 1927 to date. Around 48, they 
seem too conservatively valued. 


NLAND Steel is 
among that class 
of stocks which pur- 
sue their way sedately and unobtrusive- 
ly in the market and by virtue of their 
quiet demeanor attract much less atten- 
tion than their merit deserves. Though 
the company’s annual ingot capacity of 
1.6 million tons may seem small by com- 
parison with the great production of 
U. S. Steel and Bethlehem, Inland, 
nevertheless, holds no mean place in 
the industry. Aside from these leaders, 
it is outranked in size only by Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. But if it is sur- 
passed by them in point of size, it has 
at least one other claim to distinctions 
which few steel companies possess, for 
Inland has never, in its thirty-three- 
year history, shown a deficit from oper- 
ations. Common dividends have been 
paid, either in cash or stock and some- 
times both, almost without interruption 
since 1895, there being one break in the 
years 1903-1905. This record, of course, 
includes that of the original company 
to whose business the present organiza- 
tion succeeded in 1917. 

Such a showing, obviously, implies 
excellence of management and other 
advantages. Among these may be cited 
the fact that the company’s properties 
are well integrated. Like most steel 
producers, it has its own coal and iron 
lands. Transportation of these raw 
materials from the mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Illinois and Min- 
nesota is facilitated by the Inland 
Steamship Company which the com- 
pany controls. 

In respect to operations, Inland’s 
products are well diversified but, un- 
like other important steel manufac- 
tures, it has not attempted to secure a 
broad distribution of output. That is 
to say, Inland has built up its eminent- 
ly successful business largely by con- 
fining activities chiefly to the Chicago 
district and points within one hundred 
miles of its plants. In this 
area it is the second largest 
factor. 

Another basic reason for 
Inland’s unusual record is to 
be found in its conservative 
capitalization. Funded debt 
at the close of 1926 totaled 
12.53 million dollars which 
1s followed by 10 millions 
of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock and 1,182,799 shares 
of no par common. When it 
8 considered that interest 
charges and preferred divi- 
dend requirements ahead of 
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INLAND 
STEEL CO. 


the common stock amount to but 86 
cents per ton of ingot capacity, com- 
pared with $1.45 for Sloss-Sheffield, 
$1.68 for Youngstown and $1.90 for 
Republic, the modesty of Inland’s capi- 
tal structure becomes readily apparent. 

While earning power has been grow- 
ing steadily and the company has kept 
abreast of its industry, no large con- 
struction program is underway. Work- 
ing capital account has steadily risen 
during the past four years and net 
profits have held very comfortably 
above the $2.50 dividend rate that has 
been in effect since 1923. Thus, a bal- 
ance of $5.45 a share was shown for 
the common last year, against $3.53 in 
1925 and $4.04 the year before. It 
would appear, therefore, that Inland 
Steel could support a moderately higher 
dividend rate without difficulty. In any 
event, selling around 50, the shares pos- 
sess a considerable degree of invest- 
ment attractiveness. 


LONE STAR THE capital stock 
GAS of this compara- 

tively small but never- 
theless highly successful natural gas 
producer is available on the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange and on the New York 
Curb. The substantial growth in earn- 
ing power that has taken place within 
a few years would undoubtedly have re- 
ceived a greater measure of public at- 
tention than has been the case if the 
shares had had the additional publicity 
entailed in a listing on the premier ex- 
change. 

The present parent organization 
came into existence only about a year 
and a half ago, and simply serves as a 
convenient vehicle for unifying the 
activities and holding the stocks of 
subsidiaries, in addition to having pro- 
vided a means for recapitalization at 
the time of incorporation. It assumed 
the title of Lone Star Gas Corporation. 
The principal operating subsidiary, the 
Lone Star Gas Co., which up to last 
year was also the parent company, was 
organized as far back as 1909, and has 
a record of uninterrupted dividends 
since 1912. The only change in respect 


-to capital structure is that the new 


company has outstanding 1,080,000 
shares of $25 par value, whereas Lone 
Star Gas Co. had only half of that 
amount. There still is but one class of 
stock and until last month there was 
entire absence of funded debt. 

The company owns 96 producing gas 
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NEXT ISSUE 


ANNUAL PUBLIC UTILITY NUMBER 


An encyclopaedia of information on the latest de- 
velopments in the public utility field together with 
a comprehensive list of public utility securities sug- 
gested for investment. 
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wells in Texas and Oklahoma and holds 
leases on 20,000 acres. It also pur- 
chases gas from other producers, which, 
together with its own supply, it fur- 
nishes at wholesale to several distribut- 
ing companies, which in turn serve a 
population of over 1 million in numer- 
ous cities and tuwyns in those states. 
The activities are rounded out through 
the ownership and operation of a com- 
prehensive transportation system ap- 
proximating 1,700 miles of main and 
branch lines. Some of the distributing 
companies are owned and controlled by 
Lone Star Gas, the latest such acquisi- 
tion being the Dallas Gas Corp., the 
financing of which involved the recent 
issue of 15 million debenture 5% bonds. 
Although a capital obligation prior to 
the stock is thereby created for the 
first time, the additional earnings de- 
rived from Dallas Gas are expected to 
more than compensate for the new in- 
terest charges, and there is every indi- 
cation the income available for stock- 
holders in 1927 will establish another 
high record. 

Added to its inherent strength is the 
possibility that Lone Star Gas will be- 
come merged on favorable terms to it- 
self with some larger natural gas con- 
cern operating in adjacent territory. 
Selling around 43 with a $2 annual 
dividend rate, the shares are not at- 
tractive from a yield standpoint, but 
the stability of income combined with 
rapid expansion of earning power 
should be productive of a higher mar- 
ket level and further dividend in- 
creases in due course. 


T a time when public 

interest is centered 
in chain stores securities 
generally, and numerous substantial 
gains in market appreciation among 
this group have been recorded, it is 
rather surprising to note so little atten- 
tion paid the shares of one of the most 
enterprising companies in the retail 
grocery field. Yet the record of National 
Tea Company over a period of recent 
years compares favorably with that of 
others of this class. 

National Tea Company was incorpo- 
rated April 12, 1910, in Illinois, suc- 
ceeding to a business originally estab- 
lished in 1899 with an initial invest- 
ment of $5,400 in two stores. For years 
the great bulk of profits were reinvested 
in the business with the result that the 
company has shown continuous expan- 
sion both in scope of opera- 
tions and earning power. 
As of March 21, 1927, Na- 
tional Tea was operating 
858 stores, radiating out of 
Chicago, and owned a half 
interest in National Tea 
Company of Minneapolis, 
operating nearly 100 stores 
in the Twin Cities. 

Present capitalization is 
represented by 3.26 millions 
of 64%2% cumulative pre- 
ferred, and 150,000 no par 
common shares. The com- 
(Please turn to page 845) 
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Attractive Investments in 
Preferred Stocks 





IENERAL prosperity and a plethora of funds for investment have brought about a con- 
dition somewhat difficult for those interested primarily in an adequate income return in 
conjunction with reasonable assurance of safety of principal. 
bonds have advanced to the highest levels in many years, and the type of common 
stock which inspires the most confidence has likewise reached a point where the yield 
on the average is unsatisfactory. There is one form of investment, however, which still 


The better grade of 


provides a return in excess of 6% for the most part. Proven preferred stocks, particularly in 
the industrial field, have been to a partial extent overlooked, and accordingly provide by far 
the best material for the special purpose under consideration. 

The following tabulation is intended to call attention to the many available opportunities along 
these lines, as well as to emphasize the great importance at this time of the information con- 


tained in the Preferred Stock Guide, a regular feature of this publication. 


In no other way is 


it possible under present conditions to secure so adequate a return consistent with a generous 
margin of earnings over dividend requirements, satisfactory protective provisions, and ready 


marketability. 





High Grade Investments 











Yiela 
Dividend % 
Inland Steel Preferred 


116 7 6.0 


While not one of major units in steel industry, com- 
pany ranks among first five, and has enviable record 
of never having incurred operating loss since organi- 
zation despite inherent irregularity of steel business. 
Dividend cumulative, stock callable at 115 and divi- 
dends. No mortgage or additional preferred stock 
can be authorized without consent of 75% of present 
preferred. Only callable feature prevents consider- 
ably higher price for shares, a factor often instru- 
mental in maintaining issue of this type at attractive 
levels. 


Public Service of N. J. 8% Preferred 
130 8 6.2 21.32 


Does entire business in furnishing electric light and 
power, gas, street railways and motor bus service to 
northern section of New Jersey and to larger com- 
munities elsewhere in that state. Stable earning 
power accompanied by steadily increasing revenues 
arising from rapid growth in population especially in 
large commuting area. Stock is non-callable. Ranks 
equally with other preferred issues of company except 
that it receives highest dividend rate. Equities behind 
preferred constantly increasing. 





Sound Investments 











Associated Dry Goods 2nd Preferred 
109 7 6.4 44.55 


Controlling by full ownership 7 representative dry 
goods stores in various cities, and with 85% interest 


Share 
Earnings 
Last 
Fiscal 
Year 


Yield 
Dividend %o 


Recent 
Price 


‘in Lord & Taylor, N. Y., in addition, company is in 


front rank of merchandisers, and through judicious 
management has achieved high degree of earnings 
stability. Conservative valuation of properties pro- 
vides even greater asset protection to stock than indi- 
cated by books. Stock has preference to cumulative 
dividends subject to rights of 1st preferred. Divi- 
dends amply safeguarded by earnings. Stock non- 
callable. 


Bush Terminal Buildings Preferred 
110 1 6.4 40.00 


Owns and operates buildings run in conjunction with 
docks and extensive water front property of Bush 
Terminal Co. Does not report income separately from 
that of parent company, but its building space is usu- 
ally fully occupied and it undoubtedly contributes 
materially to earning power. Earnings given above 
are those of parent company, as latter guarantees 
this subsidiary preferred issue, thus making it prior 
stock obligation. Callable as whole at 120. Dividends 
cumulative. 


Crucible Steel Preferred 
110 7 6.4 26.19 


Controls bulk of crucible steel output besides wide va- 
riety of steel products and, more recently, alloy steels. 
Reinvestment of large war-time profits is reflected in 
greater stability, lower operating costs and larger nor- 
mal earning power. Investment position of preferred 
constantly improving, leaving ample room for price 
appreciation as stock is non-callable. Consent of two- 
thirds preferred necessary for creation of any mort- 
gage. Net working capital alone in excess of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. 


Devoe & Raynolds Ist Preferred 
105 7 6.7 49.70 


Very old business engaged in manufacture of full line 
of paints and varnishes for exterior, interior, and in- 
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Share Share 
Earnings Earnings 
Last Last 


Recent Yield Fiscal Recent Yield Fiscal 
Price Dividend % Year Price Dividend % Year 
dustrial uses. 1st preferred is senior capital obliga- Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 7% Preferred 
tion, there being no funded debt. Issue is small and 110 - 64 2158 
is in process of gradual retirement through sinking . ° 
fund. Safeguarded by numerous protective provisions. Allocated in semi-speculative group only by reason of 
Working capital normally exceeds par value of 1st pre- comparative recency of present level of earnings. Earn- 
ferred three times over. Issue is callable at 115. Sink- ing power now appears on well established basis and 
ing fund cumulative, and has preference over dividends preferred should soon be entitled to higher rating. Yield 
on junior stocks. materially higher on 7% than 6% preferred, although 
both are virtually on equal basis, due to fact that for- 
General American Tank Car Preferred mer is callable at 105. Dividends cumulative up to $5 
per share annually. Spread between market and call- 
110 7 6.4 27.95 able price creates slight risk but not vital as redemp- 
tion is extremely unlikely. 
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Largest manufacturer of tank cars in addition to leas- 
ing this type of equipment to railroads and shippers. 7 
Also has extensive output of freight cars of various International Paper Preferred 
descriptions. Earnings marked by regularity and a 99 1 11 11.31 
consistently wide margin over preferred dividend re- 
quirements, supported by strong position financially. One of world’s largest paper manufacturers, newsprint 
Preferred being gradually retired by cumulative sinking representing most important product. Operations sup- 
fund. Dividends if ever unpaid are not only cumulative ported by control of.large timber reserves. Company 
but bear 6% interest in addition. Necessity for divi- in rather protracted period of transition in connection 
dend omission, however, highly improbable. with expansion program, water power development, and 
concentration of newsprint activities in Canada. Mar- 
Miller Rubber Preferred gin over dividend requirements still only moderate, but 
present financial and operating status appears to an- 
101 8 19 8.43 swer purposes pending probable expansion of earning 


Ranks among first ten tire manufacturers. Output of power. Stock callable at 115. 
varied line of rubber goods besides provides stabilizing 
influence. Has been conspicuously successful despite Orpheum Circuit Preferred 
irregularity of industry. Normal earnings on preferred 
far greater than in 1926, inventory losses from severe 108 8 14 32.12 
decline in crude rubber market being accountable for Operates chain of vaudeville theatres located princi- 
small margin over dividend. Callable at 106% through pally in Middle West and in Canada. Earning power, 
1928, which price keeps stock at attractive figure. Is while displaying no striking upward trend, shows sta- 
cumulative as to dividends, has sinking fund and vari- _ bility and probability of maintaining usual wide margin 
ous protective provisions. Available on Cleveland Stock over preferred dividend needs. Preferred has benefit of 
Exchange and N. Y. Curb. cumulative sinking fund, is cumulative as to dividends, 
is callable at 110, and convertible into common on 2 for 
Standard Milling Preferred 1 basis, provision having no immediate significance. 
96 6 63 23.00* Two-thirds consent necessary for creation of any addi- 
i i tional preferred. 


One of largest flour milling enterprises in world. Out- 

put includes number of well known products extensively Tide Water Associated Oil Preferred 
advertised over period of years. Maintains uniformly ” 
strong financial position and earnings undergoing 90 6 6.7 18.00 
steady upward trend. Preferred non-callable and non- Holding company organized to effect amalgamation of 
cumulative as to dividends, but full rate has been in interests of one of principal refiners of oil and one of 
effect for last 12 years and future payments appear leading producers of crude oil on Pacific Coast. Both 
well assured. ; Preferred has been somewhat obscured are seasoned enterprises with established earning power. 
on account of Inactive market, but is now receiving be- Curtailment in current earnings as result unfavorable 
lated recognition. oil situation has placed preferred at attractive level on 
its investment merit apart from conversion privilege 
into common on 2 for 1 basis, which provides only long 


1. M range possibility. Stock protected against prior obliga- 
Semi-Speculative Investments een, cae 
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American Chicle Prior Preference U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Min. Preferred 
98 - 11 35.86 48 3.50 13 6.25 
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Large chewing gum manufacturer, output including Large producer of silver, lead, and zine primarily, and 
many well known brands. Following unheaval in post- other metals on a smaller scale. Also engaged in lead 
war deflation, indications point to resumption of regular | Smelting, and lead and zinc concentrating. Preferred, 
earning power enjoyed prior to war. Striking progress which is $50 par value, has uninterrupted dividend 
made in building up financial position, including elimi- record over 21 years, and only on very rare occasions 
nation of burdensome floating debt, and recapitalization has there been difficulty in earning required amount 
which took care of dividend arrears on old preferred even during period of deflation | in mining industry. 
stock. Prior preference stock is callable at 110. Good Recent earnings maintained despite weakness in metal 
yield supplemented by likelihood of further market markets, through increased tonnage and reduction in 


appreciation in gradual recognition of improved in- operating costs. Stock non-callable. 
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vestment position following establishment of regular 
dividend basis for common shares, *Partly estimated. 
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Retailing of Tomorrow 


Part I—New Tendencies Foreshadow Important Changes 
in Nearly All Fields of Present Day Merchandising 


By WARREN BEECHER 


NUT LLL LLL LLL LALLA LL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL, 


HE next decade is destined to see almost revolutionary changes in the complex machinery of 
modern merchandising. The tremendous growth of advertising in recent years, with its far- 


reaching influence in the creation and maintenance of markets, the astounding growth 


of chain 


stores and rapidly changing conditions in other branches of the industry is of large interest. And, 
considering retail trade as the ultimate channel of distribution with its consequent bearing on nearly 
every industry in the country, the subject becomes of direct importance to every investor and busi- 


ness man. 


This article, which is the first of a series of three, discusses some of the developing forces which 
have altered the aspect of present day retailing, with particular reference to the status of the inde- 
pendent storekeeper. The second article, which will appear in the July 16th issue, on the chain and 
department store, analyzes the important position and future prospects of these major retail 
branches; while the last article appearing August 13th is concerned with the mail order business 
and its place in the future retail picture. 


last year! This was the sum 

expended to advise the American 
people what to buy. From amusement 
to medicine, from bread to coffins, this 
potent agency has been used by pro- 
ducers the country over to impress the 
merits of their respective brands on 
the consciousness of 25 million family 
units. 

Ten years ago the national bill for 
advertising was not a third the pres- 
ent size. The great increase finds its 
origin partly in the fact that excessive 
production, which characterizes so 
many lines of industry, calls for stren- 
uous efforts in high pressure selling; 
and, of course, in the fact that “it 
pays.” It gets results. But for the 
purpose of this article we are less con- 
cerned with the cause and efficacy 
of advertising than with its revolu- 
tionary effects on retail merchandis- 
ing. 

These effects may be catalogued as 
good or bad depending on the point of 
view. Thus advertising has _ stimu- 
lated demand not only for luxuries but 
for staples and essentials, and hence 
has swelled the volume of trade. At 
the same time it has cost the shop- 
keeper much of his individuality by 
siandardizing many commodities. 

To illustrate, the druggist is no 
longer looked to as the originator of 
many preparations and medicines of 
household necessity, bearing his own 
name, but rather as the purveyor of 
many hundred proprietary items of 
country-wide fame (not to mention 
candy, cigars, stationery and _ toilet 
articles). Furthermore this stock is 
not entirely of his own choosing. A 
well conducted advertising campaign 
by the manufacturer of, let us say, 
XYZ Tonic creates sufficient demand 
in the druggist’s community to make it 
practically obligatory to carry XYZ 
Tonic in stock whether the druggist 
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A BILLION dollars for advertising 


believes in its individual merit or not. 
Multiply this instance a hundred fold 
and our druggist’s store becomes the 
same in stock as the other pharmacies 
of the community and the counterpart 
of thousands the country over. 


Origin of Chain System 


Education of the public to seek na- 
tionally known brands is splendid from 
the standpoint of the producer; but 
the standardization of merchandise 
which results reduces competition 
among ultimate distributors almost en- 
tirely to the level of price and con- 
venience. 

In fact this is exactly the setting 
which has brought forth the chain 
store and in which it thrives. Elimi- 
nating the fancy stock, of necessity 
handling but few brands which turn 
over rapidly and frequently; at small 
profits, perhaps, but at correspondingly 
small overhead and for cash; these are 
the foundation stones from which the 
great chain systems of today have risen 
to dot the nation, in city or hamlet, 
with their units of efficiency. 

The same conditions, however, which 
have given rise to the chain store, have 
contributed to the passing of the big 
jobber or wholesaler. The demand for 
branded goods has in recent years 
forced the national jobber to turn 
manufacturer. Indeed the tendency of 
manufacturers to build a recognized 
name for their product in conjunction 
with highly organized mass production 
has more and more brouvht about dis- 
tribution through the ducer direct 
to the retailer than thro -h the jobber. 

Moreover, the formaticn of larger 
retail organizations such as the de- 
partment store and chain systems have 
still further fostered direct dealing be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer to the 
exclusion of the middleman. This ten- 
dency of course does not apply to the 


lecal jobber serving. the small store- 
keeper. Here the jobber appears to be 
an indispensable link and may be ex- 
pected to continue so. 


Rise of New Retailers 


During the past ten years that the 
chain stores have been growing to some 
10,000 systems, operating more than 
100,000 stores; there has also been 
growing the great mail order business, 
which during this period has more than 
doubled its annual sales volume and 
today controls more than 4% of total 
retail trade of the country. This same 
decade has also seen the greatest 
growth in department stores, which, 
by the way, now show a new tendency 
to themselves combine into chains to 
become more powerful and more of a 
factor not only in chain store merchan- 
dising but in the entire retail struc- 
ture. And lastly in this period we have 
seen direct selling by house to house 
canvass, previously confined to the 
time-honored book agent, expanded to 
include a host of products making par- 
ticular appeal to the housewife. 

A prominent silk hosiery concern, 
which claims to be the largest in the 
world, depends on this form of selling 
fcr the marketing of its whole output. 
While another company producing vac- 
uum cleaners maintain that they can 
secure sufficient sales volume necessary 
to keep their factory economically en- 
gaged in no other way. The cost of 
distribution through door to door sell- 
ing is admittedly high. The turnover 
of canvassers tremendous; but costly 
methods may be expected to survive in 
this field until more economies and 
more efficiency is effected in regular 
retail channels. 

As might be expected, all this de- 
velopment has in considerable measure 
effected the prosperity of the inde- 
pendent merchant. The growth in 
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sales volume in the other branches of 
retailing just mentioned has certainly 
been partly at his expense. The coun- 
try-wide marketing of brushes directly 
io the consumer by a prominent manu- 
facturer has been at the loss of just 
so much trade that might normally 
have flowed through the storekeeper’s 
hands. ‘The chain grocery is fast rele- 
gating the well known corner grocer 
to retirement, or to a position as a 
dealer in the high class specialties 
which find no place in strictly chain 
merchandising. In addition, sharp 
competition on a price and conven- 
ience basis coupled with the increased 
cost of doing business have materially 
impaired the margin of profit of the 
independent retailer. 

Distribution costs have increased all 
the way from producer to consumer, 
due in no small measure to the prac- 
tice of hand-to-mouth buying, which 
in the case of the small storekeeper 
increases overhead expense in greater 
proportion than the saving effected in 
smaller capital outlay at any one time. 

Under present day conditions the 
larger organizations in retailing, as in 
other lines of industry, which are able 
to operate at less overhead and effect 
substantial saving by mass purchasing, 
are the stronger and more prosperous 
whether we examine earning state- 
ments or insolvency records. 


Will the Small Merchant Survive? 


Considering all these factors, it is 
apparent that the retail picture is 
changing. Although it is to be ex- 
pected that all our present day agen- 
cies of selling will persist, their com- 
parative importance in the business 
life of the next few years is the major 
question. Confining ourselves for the 
present to the small merchant’s pros- 
pects it may well be asked whether he 
can hold his place in the sun. Broadly 
speaking, it is up to him. 

Fundamentally the independent mer- 
chant has a ‘stronger hold on the trade 
of his community than either the chain 
store or the mail order house. He is 
a personality, not an organization rep- 
resentative nor a mute catalog. As a 
fellow citizen of his neighborhood or 
community, his store possesses an at- 
traction—a personal atmosphere — 
which if properly capitalized and back- 
ed by meritorious stock is a great as- 
set. The demand for standard brands 
and the high pressure selling methods 
employed by producers has the unfor- 
tunate tendency to reduce the retailer 
to the level of a selling agent for the 
producer, whereas the salvation of the 
storekeeper lies in serving as the pur- 
chasing agent, in his line, for his com- 
munity. Moreover, if the retailers in 
each city or town can offer more co- 
operation and less antagonism to one 
another they can do much to offset the 
challenge of the mail order house and 
the chain store. 

In brief, the independent merchant 
must Teorganize himself and his busi- 
hess Jn consonance with the evolution 
now in progress in retail trade or pass 
Into oblivion. 
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Metamorphosis of Young 
Chain Store Enterprise 


A Promising Over-the-Counter Speculation—Mer- 
ger Possibilities Among Unlisted 5 and 10s 


URING recent years there have 
D come into prominence in the un- 

listed market a number of young 
and relatively small chain store enter- 
prises built very much upon the same 
lines as the older units, such as Wool- 
worth and Kresge. Except in respect 
to range of merchandise handled— 
these smaller companies usually deal in 
items priced from 5 cents to $1—sub- 
stantially identical policies are pursued. 
Thus, their scope of operations is 


steadily increased by the addition of 
new stores, financed in large part out 
of earnings. 


= Among these lesser 
chain store systems, 
Metropolitan holds 
an interesting posi- 
tion, both by virtue 
of recent merger rumors and by reason 
of improvement in its affairs after a 
rather checkered early history. The 
original chain was organized in 1917 
under the title “Metropolitan 5 to 50c 
Stores, Inc.,” to consolidate a number 
of companies operating chain store 
units scattered throughout New York 
and the Middle West. ‘ 
In the three years subsequent to its 
formation, other companies were ab- 
sorbed until a total of 145 stores were 
in operation. ‘Apparently, the expan- 
sion program of the original company 
was more ambitious than wise for it 
eventually threatened to collapse of 
over-extension. Working capital be- 
came attentuated as a result of the too 
rapid addition of new units. Man- 
agerial problems arose out of the diffi- 
culties involved in coordinating the 
widely diffused activities of the enter- 
prise. Finally, the deflation epidemic 
of 1921 aggravated these troubles, 
which included top-heavy inventories, 
until matters were brought to a state 
demanding drastic remedies. . 


Rapid 
Growth of 
Enterprise 


Accordingly, a new man- 
agement was installed in 
1921 under leadership: of 
executives previously asso- 
ciated with leading chain store and suc- 
cessful merchandising companies. A re- 
trenchment policy was inaugurated with 
the object of cutting out unprofitable 
units, consolidating activities of the re- 
mainder and laying a foundation for 
financial reconstruction. In the course 


New 
Manage- 
ment 


_to 50c Stores company, 


~ reduced 


..to the parent company. 


of the next three years sufficient recovery 
was shown to permit consummation of 


_the last named step in rehabilitation. 


To this end, the old Metropolitan 5 
in October, 
1924, relinquished its business, assets 
and operating responsibilities to the 
present Metropolitan Chain Stores or- 
ganization and became merely a hold- 
ing company. Its liabilities, materially 
in the reorganization, were 
assumed by the new company. In ex- 
change for the properties thus turned 
over by Metropolitan 5 to 50c Stores, 
Metropolitan Chain Stores issued a 
majority of its common stock, of which 
130,900 no par shares are outstanding, 
The former’s 
1.2 million dollars of first 7% cumu- 
lative and $555,000 second 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stocks were also issued 
to the parent company but later sold 
to the public. 

Following advent of the new man- 
agement in 1921, the system’s stores 
had been cut down from 145 to 68, but 
after reorganization, a new policy of 
conservative expansion was adopted so 
that, at the close of 1926, Metropolitan 
had a total of 81 stores in operation. 
Despite this reduction from the early 
aggregate, a progressive increase in 
annual sales has taken place, bearing 
testimony to the effectiveness of sound 
and able management. 


Thus, in 1921, gross 
sales amounted to 
5.39 million dollars, 
increasing to 6.23 millions in 1922, 
while last year’s gross reached a new 
high at 11.06 millions, a gain of 26.87% 
over 1925. During the first four 
months of the current year, sales were 
running slightly less than 22% ahead 
of the same period a year ago. While 
net earnings have not yet reflected 
improvement at the same rate as gross, 
the company is steadily making prog- 
ress in this direction, as indicated by 
its report for 1926. In that year, a 
balance of $3.13 a share was shown 
for the common stock, compared with 
$2.65 the year before. 

Meanwhile, as already inferred, 
Metropolitan Chain Stores has _ re- 
cently been mentioned as a_ possible 
constituent in the rumored merger of 
several similar chain store companies, 
best known to the over-the-counter 
market. The groups thus said to be 

(Please turn to page 358) 
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Company Enters New Field of Great Promise—Strong 
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navigation, and 
it would not be 
surprising to find its efforts reaching 
out in this direction if future occasion 
arises. ; 

Like a number of other large com- 
binations which had their inception 
near the beginning of the century, the 
huge profits derived during the war 
period played a vital part in convert- 
ing an enterprise of considerable 
irregularity up until then into an 
established and reliable business, the 
company having adopted the wiser 
course of utilizing those profits in 
achieving solidarity rather than in dis- 
tributing exorbitant amounts in divi- 
dends. 


The Dividend Reserve 


The only means of properly coping 
with the wide fluctuations in the de- 
mand for railroad equipment from year 
to year is to maintain a very strong 
liquid position so as to prevent any 
financial embarrassment in periods of 
lean earnings, and enable the payment 
of regular dividends conforming to 
normal expectancy of average earnings. 
This has been the policy followed by 
the representative companies in the 
field. 

In order to assure dividend stability, 
American Car & Foundry as far back 
as nine years ayo established a com- 
mon dividend reserve of 10.8 millions, 
equivalent to three years’ dividend re- 
quirements, to be used in case earn- 
ings in any one year ever fell below 
the necessary amount. Up to last year 
there had never been occasion to draw 
upon this reserve. Figures for the 
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fiscal year ended April 30, 1927, are 
not yet available at this writing, but 
it has been officially stated that be- 
cause of the extremely poor conditions 
in the car building industry earnings 
may be shown to have fallen slightly 
short of the usual $6 payment. There 
is a possibility, therefore, that the re- 
serve will be utilized for the first time, 
but even if so, it is a matter of minor 
consequence, as equipment demand has 
recently taken a sharp turn for the 
better. 

American Car & Foundry’s princi- 
pal business is the manufacture of rail- 
road freight and passenger cars of 
every description. Other activities, 
such as the manufacture of car wheels, 
spare parts, repair parts, forgings, 
castings, and miscellaneous supplies, 
while secondary to the main function, 
are, nevertheless, of extreme impor- 
tance in taking up the slack in new 
equipment orders, and are primarily 
responsible for the gratifying regu- 
larity displayed in the income state- 
ments for several years past. The 
company has numerous plants extend- 
ing through the East, South and Mid- 
dle West, the wide range of territory 
enabling it to serve railroads in all 
sections with a minimum waste in 
transporting its products. 

Reference is made to American Car 
& Foundry as such and takes no ac- 
count of the activities of the Brill Cor- 
poration, a comparatively recently 
formed subsidiary controlled by ma- 
jority stock ownership. This develop- 
ment marked the most ambitious ex- 
pansion move in a good many years. 


if placed under 
the control of the carriers themselves, 
and employed as feeders to the sys- 
tems. It is possible in this manner to 
reach outlying territory to which the 
construction of rails is impracticable, 
thus providing additional sources of 
revenue otherwise impossible. The 
company, therefore, is not actually go- 
ing very far afield from its old prov- 
ince of supplying railroad needs. It 
was simply sufficiently foresighted to 
recognize the benefits that should be 
derived in being fully prepared to take 
care of these additional requirements 
at a time when they are still in an 
early stage of development. 


The Subsidiaries 


The motor division was created by 
means of a rather complicated network 
of holding companies. American Car 
& Foundry Motors Co. was organized 
late in 1925 to acquire the entire cap!- 
tal stock of the Hall-Scott Motor Car 
Co. and around 90% of the stock of 
the Fageol Motors Co. of Ohio, the 
former a manufacturer of a _ wide 
variety of gasoline motors, and the 
latter a bus manufacturer of consider- 
able prominence. Shortly thereafter 
the Brill Corp. came into existence for 
the purpose of taking over more than 
90% of the stock of the J. G. Brill! Co., 
an old line car builder which had de- 
voted an increasing amount of atten- 
tion in recent years to developing the 
gasoline-propelled vehicle as a side 
line. 

Accordingly, 50% of the preferred 
and 67% of the common stock of the 
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newly formed American Car & Foun- 
dry Motors Co. was then transferred to 
the Brill Corporation in return for a 
controlling interest in the voting stock 
of the latter, together with a cash con- 
sideration to the parent organization, 
American Car & Foundry. In this way 
the motor division is in reality em- 
bodied in the Brill Corp., which for 
all practical purposes represents a 
combination of J. G. Brill, Hall-Scott 
Motor, and Fageol Motors, with actual 
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Smaller Dollar Bills 


PIECRETARY MELLON has approved of 

‘| the smaller sized paper currency which 

will be ready for circulation next year. In 

actual size, the new bills will be about two- 

thirds of the familiar notes which we now 

receive in salary envelopes and pay out for 

grocery bills. Irrespective of the physical size 

and shape, however, they will be worth just as 

much as the larger currency. The present sized 

five-dollar note may buy a hat; or twenty of them, 

a $100 bond. The new money will be worth just 

exactly as much in actual purchasing power and 

the Government plans to save about $2,000,000 

a year in the manufacturing costs of the paper 
money output. 

Opponents of the plan stated that due to the 
smaller size, the new dollars will not be held with 
as high regard as the present currency and, there- 
fore, the smaller bills will be parted with more 
easily. If the masses of the people spend their dol- 
lars more readiiy, prices work higher and the cur- 
rency in circulation loses its purchasing power. 
This is the notion of those who do not favor the 
smaller currency plan but, of course, it has little 
foundation to rest on either on economics or com- 
mon sense. If every piece of paper money in cir- 
culation were replaced with new paper money the 
size of a postage stamp, dollars would still have 
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the same purchasing power. Many factors deter- 
mine the “value of money,” as the purchasing 
power of the dollar is sometimes termed, but not 
the size of the currency. 

One of the several factors that really determine 
the value of dollars is the psychology-and spend- 
ing habits of the masses of the people. When a 
spirit of general prosperity is “in the air” people 
are apt to spend their money more freely and 
their dollars become worth less. In times of busi- 
ness adversity, money is exchanged for goods more 
reluctantly, prices generally are lowered and the 
dollars increase in value. And what is true of 
the masses of the people is also true of individuals. 

The man or woman who grasps the real spirit of 
thrift places a high measure of appreciation on his 
or her dollars. When their dollars are exchanged 
for goods, rent, food clothing or even for luxuries 
and pleasures, they are apt to get more in return 
because they appraise their dollars at a high value. 
This sense of “good money value” is the keynote 
of thrift and wise spending. It makes it worth 
while for one to accumulate dollars. It encourages 
one to place their dollars in sound investments. 
Irrespective of size or shape, dollars are worth 
much or little as we appraise their value to us 1n 
terms of living comforts, self protection and the 
future welfare of our loved ones and dependents. 
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The “Company” Savings and Loan 


Association 


An Interesting Application of the Building and Loan Idea 
When Operated As an Employees Benefit Association 


By V. C. McKENZIE 


Utility Employees Savings & Loan Assn., St. Louis 


HE outstanding development today 
in American industry is the grow- 
ing feeling of goodwill between 

employer and employee. Under our 
present large scale production and 
keen competition it is important that 
all internal friction in a business or- 
ganization be eliminated and that the 
management secure the full and loyal 
support of every employee. A number 
of systems have been devised to accom- 
plish this end, namely, employees bene- 
fit associations, employee stock owner- 
ship and assistance in securing better 
living conditions. 

The greatest step along this line has 
been in the improvement of living con- 
ditions. The fostering of Building and 
Loan Associations by a number of 
large corporations has gone a long way 
in stabilizing labor and developing a 
loyal and progressive group of em- 
ployees. The writer is con- 
nected with a Building and 
Loan Association which is 
operated by a large middle 
western public utility for the 
benefit of its employees. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 of the em- 
ployees of our company have 
an opportunity to participate in 
the benefits of the association. 
The association is incorporated 
under the laws of the state in 
which we are located and oper- 
ates much the same as other 
Building and Loan Associations 
in the state except that our 
operations are limited to the 
employees and members of their 
families. 

The company furnishes office 
space, equipment and pays for 
all labor incident to operation. 
At present the total annual cost 
of maintaining the association 
is less than $10 per person. At 
a modest cost the company 
offers the employee an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a home under 
the most favorable conditions 
and to develop a definite ob- 
jective in life largely by in- 
dividual effort. Membership in 
the Association is optional with 
the employee, the company 
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merely offers the opportunity and tries 
to encourage saving and home-owner- 
ship. The company will deduct from 
pay check for payments due the asso- 
ciation upon authority from the em- 
ployee. In this way many of our 
people find it much easier to save be- 
cause they never have an opportunity 
to handle the money before it is placed 
to their credit. If an employee holds 
stock at time of leaving company he 
has the privilege of retaining the stock 
and receives the same rate of dividend. 
The only privilege which is closed is to 
subscribe for additional stock or make 
a real estate loan with the association. 
* We operate on the serial plan with 
stock maturing to $100 per share. 
Three classes of installment stock are 
issued, viz.: a monthly payment of 
$0.50 per share matures stock in 10% 
years; a monthly payment of $1 per 


share matures stock in 6% years, and 
one class of stock which carries the 
option of monthly payments in any 
amount from $0.50 to $2 per share, 
same maturing in from 3% years to 
10% years, depending on the monthly 
payment. The association issues full 
paid stock, par of $100, dividend not 
to exceed 6% payable in cash June 30 
and December 31. 

Loans are made to employees for the 
purpose of buying or building homes, 
up to 70% of our appraised value of 
the property. One share of either 
class of installment stock is pledged 
against each $100 borrowed. Interest 
at the annual rate of 6.6%, payable 
$0.55 per month, is charged on real 
estate loans. Under our plan a month- 
ly payment of as little as $10.50 per 
$1,000 borrowed will pay interest on 
loan and repay loan in 10% years. 

The association has been in 
operation over twelve years and 
our assets have grown to more 
than one and one-half million 
dollars even though our opera- 
tions are limited to employees 
and their families. More than 
90% of the employees, who have 
an opportunity to use the as- 
sociation, are members. This is 
not the only benefit provided by 
the company but from observa- 
tion and expression of the em- 
ployees the writer feels safe in 
saying that this benefit gives 
more constructive help than any 
other similar activity. 

We follow a policy of credit- 
ing all profits, after providing 
for reserves as required by law, 
to the installment stock. Divi- 





dends have averaged over 8%% 
compounded semi-annually since 
organization. This rate has 
been maintained because the 
company pays all operating 
expenses except miscellaneous 
items, as stationery and post- 
age. Thus, the company is vir- 
tually adding from 2% to 38% 
to the income from savings of 
the employees and opening a 








Practical Thrift Encouragement for Employees 


real home ownership opportun- 
ity to each worker. 
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VER a year ago my telephone was 
kept very busy by frequent calls 
from New York (I live in a city 

some distance from the metropolis)- and 
when I would respond the voice on the 
other end of the wire would be that of 
a stock promotion salesman urging me 
to buy his particular stock. One day 
one of these callers was unusually per- 
sistent and his line of talk seemed un- 
limited. I am a physician and he would 
preface about every sentence of his 
talk with: 

“Now, Doctor, do you know what is 
going on in the copper market and an 
investment in this stock is going to be 
so and so, etc., etc., ad lib.” 

I listened to him, wondering what 
manner of man he could be and what 
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A Stock Fraud Story 
Without Benefit 


of Clergy 


By BLAIR McCONNELL 


manner of scheme it was 

that would afford to spend 

all that money in phone 

calls. After a while I 

grew tired of this “Doctor” 

word and interrupted him 
(rather hard to do, too, I can assure 
you) asking him: 

“You are addressing me as ‘Doctor’ 
all the time, what kind of a Doctor do 
you think I am?” 

“Why, an M.D.,” he replied. 

“Oh, no, you are mistaken,” I said, 
“T am a Doctor of Divinity, a D.D.” 

But did that phase him? Not at all. 
He was right there with a ready an- 
swer. 

“Why that’s all right,” he said, “we 
are making money for a lot of minis- 
ters who are trading with us and tak- 
ing our advice and I want to see you 
get in on this and make some money 
too.” 

“But my religious principles would 
not permit me to gamble in stocks,” -.. 


“This is no gamble, it is an invest- 
ment.” 

“Even so, we ministers are but 
poorly paid, my salary is only $1,800 a 
year and after taking care of my fam- 
ily I have very little left.” 

“Well, you could surely afford to take 
on at least twenty shares, couldn't 
you? The stock is only $2.50 a share 
and bound to go up.” 

“No, I could not even afford to do 
that; in fact, I am already deeply in 
debt and only by careful management 


‘can I make ends meet by the end of 


the year.” 

“Well, could you borrow some money, 
enough to take twenty shares of this 
stock? It is in strong hands and will 
positively advance, like the two other 
copper stocks I told you of which were 
promoted by this company, and look 
where they are today. You can see for 
yourself. Look at the Stock Exchange 
reports and the Curb Market reports in 


. the papers and you can see the prices of 


BY FI Makes a Suggestion 


to the Inexperienced Investor 


These investment recommendations are now a regular feature 

for the guidance of BYFI readers. With the original selection 

of each issue, safety of principal has been a foremost con- 

sideration. Each issue is watched continuously and will be 

replaced at any time that it may become unfit for retention. 

Such changes will, of course, be brought to the reader’s 
attention, if and when they occur. 
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THE FIRST $500 Aporexi- Yield 


Price Maturity 


Savings bank accounts are recommended for 
deposit of regular savings. to yield os 4t04%% American Sugar Ref. 6s, 1987 
Shares of well managed Building & Loan Assn. U. 8. Rubber Ist 5s, 1947 
are recommended on the monthly payment plan 5 to 6% West Penn Electric $7 Pfd 
Endowment Insurance is a suitable medium for U. 8. Smelting & Ref. $3% Pfd.*.............. 
. the investor and yields a return of wha 31 American Water Works & El. $7 Pfd 
15% 


*Laolede Gas Light Ist and ref. 5\%s, 1963 
THE NEXT $5,000 (a) 


Beaboard Air Line Ist Cons. 6s, 1945 
Nassav Bleetric 4s, 1961 

Western Maryland Ist 4s, 1952 
Brooklyn-Man. Tr. $6 Pfd 


Ameriean Tel. & Tel. common 5.35% 
(a) This group is selected with a view toward probable enhance- 
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$5,000 FOR INVESTMENT 


Cuba R. BR. Ist 5s, 1952 


THE NEXT $1,000 


*Commonwealth Power 6s, 1947 
2*Montreal Tremway gen. 

tM. Y. Steam Oorp. 6s, 1947 
TWestern Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 


* Available in $100 units. ment in principal. 
% New recommendation. * Recommended to hold at present. 
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HIS immensely entertaining story was sent to us by a New Jersey physician 
for entry in the recent Wall Street True Story Contest, with accompany- 
ing facts to prove its authenticity, which we are asked to refrain from pub- 
lishing as well as the author’s identity. Too often, experiences of this kind 
do not have the “happy ending’ pictured here. The stock fraud wolves who 
hunt their prey far and wide frequently stop at no expense to land their 
quarry, whether it be the easily lost thousands of a wealthy business man or 
the few pennies of widows and orphans. 
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this and the other two stocks and how 
they have gone up from the time they 
were first brought out by my firm, etc., 
ete., ad lib ———” 

I was getting quite interested in the 
thing by this time from a psychological 
viewpoint and wondered just how far 
he and his firm would go to try and get 
money, so, all the while he was talking, 
Iwas thinking up some scheme to see if 
it was possible to phase him in any 
way. I then said, when he finally did 
give me a chance to say anything: 

“No, I could not think of buying any 
of your stock on my own account, but 
as you seem quite positive that your 
stock is going to advance I feel that 
you have unlimited confidence in it.” 

“Yes, Doctor, I have, why we fully 
expect this stock will advance to so and 
s0 within a few weeks and if you will, 
ete., etc., ad lib ——” 

“Well, I have nothing to invest my- 
self, but I want to ask your advice; I 
am trustee for an estate for two small 
orphans, their parents both died re- 
cently of the flu and I have $20,000 in 
Liberty bonds to be held in trust for 
them until they are of age. Would you 
advise me to exchange these trust funds 
for your stock? Remember these or- 
phans are entirely dependent on the 
inome from this fund for their keep 
and education. It is all they have.” 

This was a poser for him. He said 
he thought it would be a good idea as 
the dividends from the mining stock 
would be much more than the interest 
they were now getting from the Liberty 
bonds, but that he would consult with 
the heads of his firm, which was pro- 
moting the stock and let me know to- 
morrow what their advice would be on 
the matter. 

“Remember,” I said, “these are trust 
funds and I don’t know how I could 
ever repay any money out of my 
meagre salary, if I should lose it,” and 
Went on at length, drawing a woeful 
Picture of the two orphans and the dire 
straits they would be in if they were 
deprived of this income and what a ter- 
tile disgrace it would be to me if I 
should he instrumental in causing such 
loss. You can well imagine, I made it 
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as strong as possible as I wanted to see 
just how far this salesman and his com- 
pany would go. No melodrama ever 
had more tears in it than the word pic- 
ture I drew for him of these two or- 
phans. 

By this time, as you can well imagine, 
I was wondering whether I was “kid- 
ding” him or he me, but as the phone 
calls were costing his firm plenty of 
money, and as they were long distance 
and prolonged (I am confident that by 
the time this comedy was over from 
$50 to $75 had been spent by these pro- 
moters in phone calls and other mes- 
sages which I will explain later), the 
joke certainly could not be on me. 

That the whole foolish tale was swal- 
lowed by the salesman and his chiefs 
was attested to by the phone ringing 
promptly the next day at the appointed 
time and the following conversation en- 
sued: 

“Well, Doctor, I have gone over your 
proposition with my chiefs and I am 
advised to tell you that as the funds 
you have are trust funds it would be 
well for you only to invest half of the 
sum in stock in our mine and keep the 
other half in the bonds. Our mine is 
a guaranteed success and this will in- 
sure you a great increase in income.” 

“You are sure then, that I 
could make no mistake in- 
vesting $10,000 in your 
stock?” 

“No, and what’s more, my 
chief says that you must pledge 
yourself to keep the stock and 
not sell it, so that you will be 
sure to have a large profit for 
the orphans, for the longer you 
keep it the more valuable it will 
be.” ; 

“Very well, then, I will be 
down at your office tomorrow at 
two o’clock with $10,000 in Liberty 
bonds to exchange for your stock. 

So the date was made. Next day I 
went off to play golf in the afternoon. 
At two-thirty p. m. the phone rang 
and my wife answered (she was “in” 
on the plot), and an excited voice at 
the other end of the wire introduced 
himself as Mr. Soanso and wanted 


to know where the Doctor was. 

“Why I believe he went down to 
New York on some business,” said my 
wife. 

“Yes, yes, I expected him at my 
office at two o’clock, but he is not 
here.” 

“That is very funny, he left here in 
plenty of time.” 

In a still more excited tone: “What 
does the Doctor look like, is he a rather 
tall, peculiar looking man, with a black 
overcoat and black soft hat and gray 
hair? Acts rather queerly?” 

Falling in with this, my wife said: 
“Yes, that seems like him, why do you 
ask?” 

“Why there was a man who came in 
here a little while ago, looked like I 
told you, he looked around and didn’t 
seem to know what ‘he wanted, seemed 
sort of dazed, he stayed around a few 
minutes and then went out. Could 
that have been the Doctor?” 

“Yes, yes; the Doctor is old you 
know and often gets confused, espe- 
cially when he is in New York. Where 
is he now? I am beginning to worry 
about him.” 

“I don’t know. I looked out in the 
hall after he had gone and the thought 
came to me that it might be the 

Doctor, but he had gone.” 
(Please turn to page 352) 
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Creating a $100,000 Estate at Age 


40 Through an Insurance Trust 


A Simple Explanation of a Plan That Is Adaptable for Many Purposes. 


By EDMUND R. BURRY 





HE building of an 
T immediate estate 

has always 
the aim and desire of 
every ambitious man. 
Today, a plan is avail- 
able covering this need 
with a minimum yearly 
outlay, and a definite 
number of deposits. 

It is unfortunately 
true that a man under 
the age of forty rarely 
thinks of the necessity 


been ; in a recent issue, the author of this article pointed out 

to readers how they could combine Ordinary Life In- 
surance with investments, reducing the former as the in- 
vestment fund grows; thus maintaining a maximum of 
protection and estate values at a minimum cost. 
request of the BYFI Editor, he explains the workings of 
his plan here and presents the essential facts and figures 
as they line up with ordinary trust company practice. 


creator, and pays the 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany the net premiums 
annually. After pay- 
ment of the premiums, 
the balance each year 
is left with the Trust 
Company. As this 
fund grows, it is used 
to replace the term in- 
surance; hence, at in- 
tervals during the first 
ten years, the term in- 
surance is discontinued 


At the 





of creating an estate, 
for the benefit of his 
wife and family. Therefore, we have 
taken this age as an illustration. 

A man of forty who desires to create 
an estate of $100,000 with Life Insur- 
ance would as a rule purchase $100,- 
000 Ordinary Life—annual premium 
$3,105. But under the plan we are 
considering, all that is necessary is 


twenty annual deposits of $2,785, plus 
an additional deposit the first year of 
$300. 

The operation of the plan is simple: 
Purchase $95,000 Ordinary Life and 
$5,000 Ten-year Term Insurance. The 
Trust Company receives the policies 
and the annual deposits from the 
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The left hand chart represents the actual value of Insurance in the Trust fund, the figures being based on the 1926 dividend scale of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. The investment fund values plotted in the right hand chart are based on 5% interest 
earnings, less the trust charges established for trust companies in New York State. 


$1,000 at a time, as 
shown in the chart. 
At the beginning of the tenth year 
all of the term insurance will have 
been dropped, for the fund in the Trust 
Company will exceed the term insur- 
ance. From the tenth year, the Trust 
Fund grows rapidly, because part of 
the Ordinary Life insurance is no 
longer needed to maintain the estate 
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Insurance Trust Apuilding Beur Future Income Personal Probiems 


of $100,000. This surplus amount is 
surrendered annually, and the cash 
value of the surrendered insurance is 
deposited into the Trust Fund. 

After twenty deposits, the Trust 
Estate consists of $70,000 insurance 
and $30,700 cash as shown on the 
chart. Since the net premium in the 
twenty-first year amounts to $1,330, 
and the Trust Fund earns $1,460, it 
can readily be seen that the estate has 
become self-sustaining, and no further 
deposits are necessary. Each year 
after the twentieth year, the earnings 
on the Trust Funds increase the cash 
value of the insurance in the Trust 
Estate. Gradually the fund is con- 
verted completely into cash, since the 
dividends grow larger and the surplus 
continues to increase. 

These statements may bear certain 
modifications: If trust charges were 
raised, or dividends decreased, the 
growth of the Trust Fund would be 
proportionately slower; but if the divi- 
dents were increased, the fund would 
grow faster. Furthermore, we have 
assumed an interest rate of 5%, where- 
as the actual rate is somewhat higher 
—a favorable factor of safety. 

Among the advantages of the Life 
Insurance Trust Estate are: You can 
direct it for two generations—your 
own and that of your living children. 
You can make it so flexible that it can 
be paid to the beneficiary in any way 
that seems wise in the discretion of 
the trustees, or its terms can be rigidly 
fixed. It is always held in expert 
hands. It is safe from dissipation be- 
fore and after the testator’s death. It 
brings the beneficiary into close con- 
tact with the officers of the Trust Com- 
pany—which means that it cultivates 
watchful friends who will safeguard 
their funds, their income and their in- 
vestments. 

Ordinary trust service can be ob- 
tained on a very elastic basis, making 
this plan adaptable for the needs of a 
great many investors with various 
situations to provide for. Although 
primarily, intended as an estate build- 
ing plan for the protection and future 
welfare of one’s dependents, under the 
terms of a revocable trust, a portion of 
the principal sum in the investment 
fund can be made available for old age 
income purposes. 
the Ordinary Life insurance, for in- 
stance can be held intact, after the 
twenty yearly deposits are made into 
the fund and the loan values taken ad- 
vantage of for immediate income needs. 
Or the trust papers can be drawn up so 
as to make the agreement irrevocable 
on the part of the maker, thus guar- 
anteering full estate values for the 
beneficiary. In any event, a full meas- 
ure of protection is provided in the type 
of insurance suggested here and the in- 
vestment phase of life insurance is di- 
vorced from the plan as much as is 
Practical or ordinarily desirable. 
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Dear BYFI: 

I have $10,000 par value of bonds which 
pay me on an average of a little over 6 
per cent, but the income is payable in 
small sums at different intervals through- 
out the year. I have no need for this 
income at present, and do not expect to use 
it for the next ten or fifteen years. Can 
you outline a practicable plan for me 
whereby this income can be diverted into 
good investments so that I can obtain the 
advantage of compound interest from my 
capital? The trouble with most compound 
interest schemes is that the money cannot 
be reinvested as it falls due, and the final 
return falls far short of the theoretical 
amount it should earn—other plans are too 
complicated for my use. What can you 
suggest for me?—D. E. K., Chicago. 


We suggest that you turn to 
Building & Loan investments as 
the most practical medium to ac- 
commodate your investment in- 
come. You now have a little 
more than $600 collectible from 
bond coupons throughout the 
period of a year. With this ex- 
pectancy before you, a very sim- 
ple plan would be to buy 50 
shares of stock in a good Build-; 
ing & Loan association, on the 
monthly payment plan, paying in- 
to the association at the rate: of 
$1 per share—or $50 a month. 
At the end of eleven and one-half 
years, under this arrangement 
your shares will mature ata 
value of $200 per share or an ag- 
gregate amount of $10,000. This 
is the equivalent of a compound 
interest rate of 6% on your re- 
invested funds. It is a simple 
plan and enables you to double 
your fund in less than twelve 
years through merely collecting 
your coupons and depositing the 
payments each month as due. 
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Dear BYFI: 


What is the difference between buying 
securities on the partial payment plan 
through a brokerage house and the method 
of borrowing at the bank to buy securities 
which apparently many of your readers 
brefer to use? Which plan is the most 
convenient and which is the safest? I am 
asking these questions because I plan to 
put aside $100 a month toward the pur- 
chase of good securities and wish to use 
the best plan.—F. M., Albany. 
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When you buy securities on the 
partial payment plan through a 
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brokerage house, the broker puts 
the securities up as collateral 
with his bank and borrows the 
money necessary to pay the bal- 
ance. This is the most conveni- 
ent method of buying securities 
because the broker, in effect, bor- 
rows the money for you, whereas 
through thé second method you 
mention, you arrange for the loan 
directly with the bank. Usually, 
when a loan is arranged directly 
with your bank, the borrower is 
expected to give the bank his 
note and in addition the bank 
holds the securities as collateral. 
If your credit standing at the 
bank is satisfactory, it is unlikely 
that you would be called upon to 
pay off the loan or take up the 
securities in the event of a sud- 
den slump in the price of the 
security and from this standpoint 
the bank loan is the safer method. 
On the other hand, if you are 
planning to purchase conserva- 
tive investments and are careful 
to select a reliable brokerage firm 
there is very little difference in 
the matter of “safety.” The Par- 
tial Payment contract used by 
most brokerage firms is practi- 
cally the same as a margin ac- 
count differing only in the fact 
that the balance is ultimately 
paid off, 


Dear BYFI: 

I understand that a portion of the out- 
standing issue of two bonds T own have 
been called for redemption. Please let me 
know how can find out whether my 
bonds have been included among _ those 
called as the firm through which I pur- 
chased them is no longer in business.— 
S. T., Des Moines. 

You can obtain the information 
you desire by writing to the trus- 
tees of the two issues in question, 
advising them of the numbers of 
the certificates which you hold, or 
you can write to the Inquiry De- 
partment of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET mentioning the 
name of the bonds and the certifi- 
cate numbers. 
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_ The Inquiry Department enables you to 
adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
to your personal problems. 


yearly subscriber, you are entitled to re- 
ceive FREE OF CHARGE a reasonable 
number of PERSONAL REPLIES BY 
MAIL OR WIRE on any security in which 
you may be interested. Inquiries cannot 
be received or answered by telephone nor 
can personal interviews be granted by this 


‘SERVICE SECTION: 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION 
department. 


If you are a 


swered. 


The inquiries presented in 
each issue are only a few of the thousands 
currently received and replied to. 
use of this personal inquiry service in con- 
junction with your subscription to the 
Magazine should help you to get hundreds 
or thousands of dollars of value from your 
$7.50 subscription. 
subscribers of course cannot be an- 
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PULLMAN 


Please advise me regarding Pullman stock. 
What has caused the recent advance in its 
at to $195 @ share? I have been a stock- 

ider in this company for a number of years, 
having bought my stock originally im 1924 at 
$135 a share. ould you advise me to hold on 
to my additional shares I might get if the plan 
1 have read about for increasing the capital 
goes throughf—A. M. C., Birmingham, Alabama. 


Following acquisition of the property 
and assets of the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., Inc., in 1922, and the resultant 
increase in capitalization to the 1,350,- 
000 shares of $100 par value now out- 
standing, earnings of Pullman Com- 
pany have shown steady expansion 
from the $3.16 in the year ended July 
31, 1922, to the balance of $12.07 in 
the period ended July 31, 1926. Re- 
sults from operations for the six months 
ended January 31, 1927, was equal to 
$5.24 per share, against $6.74 in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. An entirely owned subsidiary, 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation, as of May 31, 1924, took 
over from the parent company owner- 
ship and operation of car manufactur- 
ing plants, wheel, malleable and brass 
foundries, including the Haskell & 
Barker properties acquired by the par- 
ent company in 1922. Earnings of the 
manufacturing company are included 
in income account of the parent com- 
pany only to the extent of dividends 
received. Including its full equity in 
earnings of the manufacturing cor- 
poration, profits of Pullman were equal 
to $13.42 per share in the last fiscal 
year. Financial condition is excellent. 
Current assets as disclosed by latest bal- 
ance sheet, totaled 47.95 millions against 
current liabilities of 22.7 millions leav- 
ing 25.25 millions net working capital. 
Cash and marketable securities aggre- 
gated 29.36 millions. Cash and mar- 
ketable securities, together with work- 
ing capital have shown declines in late 
years, but those have been more than 
offset by a substantial increase in value 
of fixed assets. A plan has recently 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 


We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 
of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 


We 





1 Be brief. 





Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privilege of the 
Inquiry Department should be guided by the following: 


2 Confine requests for an opinion to three securities. 
3 Write name and address plainly. 








been submitted to shareholders calling 
for the segregation of the company’s 
carrier business and manufacturing 
activities, and the formation of a new 
holding company, the shares of which 
will be exchanged in the ratio of 2% 
new shares for each share of Pullman 
Company. The shares enjoy a sound 
investment status and the advance to 
present levels has been in reflection of 
the investment demand for stocks of 
this calibre, together with prospects of 
inauguration of dividend payments on 
the new shares, equal to a payment in 
excess of the $8 annual rate now pre- 
vailing. However, present prices ap- 
pear to amply reflect the favorable as- 
pects of the situation, and we would 
suggest realizing your very substantial 
profit. 


INSPIRATION CONS. COP. 


_I am getting rather tired of holding Inspira- 
tion. It always seems as if disturbing develop- 
ments come unexpected in this company just as 
the recent cut im the dividend and now the 

g of the aga Reading some of the 
financial papers the company is always increas- 
ing its facilities and equipment and cutting down 
its cost, but why do not the stockholders bene- 
fit?—E. R. J., eal, Que., Canada. 


As a result of operations for the year 
1926 Inspiration Consolidated reported 
earnings, after depreciation and Fed- 


eral taxes, but before depletion of $1.11 
per share on the 1,181,967 shares out- 
standing, against $1.54 in 1925. Dry 
tons of ore milled in 1926 amounted to 
5,219,662, resulting in the production of 
81,696,084 pounds of copper. The cost 
of copper per pound was 12.285 cents 
in 1925 and 12.441 cents in 1926, after 
depreciation, but excluding depletion 
and Federal taxes. On December 31, 
1926, proved and developed reserves of 
ores were estimated at 90,643,719 
pounds. The installation of the new 
Ferric Sulphite process, consisting of a 
crushing plant, leaching plant, and 
electrolytic refinery should reduce pro- 
duction costs, but operating the leach- 
ing plant at capacity and treating 
about 5 millions tons of sulphite ore a 
year by flotation, the company has, it 
is reported, a life of roughly 12 years. 
Production is understood to have been 
recently curtailed to about the 1926 
level on which basis the property has a 
life of around 17 years. An increasé 
of one cent per pound in the margin 
of profit on refined copper would pro- 
duce around 8 millions additional reve- 
nue to Inspiration, based on 1926 pro- 
duction. As a result of installation of 
new equipment, cash holdings have de- 
clined from 1.48 millions at the end of 
(Please turn to page 336) 
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When You Drive Up to a 
Cities Service Filling Station 


A vast and efficient organization is at your com- 
mand when you buy oil or gasoline at a Cities 
Service Station or from a Cities Service dealer. 


4000 oil wells, 3000 tank cars, 7 refineries, a fleet 
of tank ships, are some of the features of the Oil 
Division of the Cities Service organization and 
indicate its ability to deliver the best petroleum 
products that can be made. 


In Cities Service oil and gasoline you obtain the 
perfection of 12 years of technical improvements, 
as carried out by a large and capable staff of en- 
gineers and chemists. | 


When you drive up to a Cities Service sta- 4 
tion, yourcar gets the finest oil and the finest 
gasoline this remarkable organization can 
produce. - Neither money nor men are 
spared in making them superfine. 


iti { This trad k i 
Back of Cities Service products stands a This trade-mark is 


RNC. 


ONCE - ALWAYS 


subsidiaries operating in 32 states and many 
foreign countries. 


The Cities Service organization has the second 
largest listofsecurity-holders inthe country. More 
than 300,000 people living in every state of the 
Union and in 37 foreign countries, have invest- 
ed their money in its securities, thus participating 
in its success. These investors include many trust 
companies, banks, insurance companies and 


’ other institutions, as well as individuals. 


> 


Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” an 
illustrated booklet describing the growth 
@ and activities of the Cities Service organ- 
© ization and its fiscal agents, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company. It will be sent free 
upon request addressed to Cities Service 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 
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izati i i the Oil Marketing Di- Oil Dealers: To progressive dealers the Oil Marketing Divi- 
$650,000,000 organization which includes vision and appearson = sj, of Cities Service Company offers a profitable merchan- 


more than 100 public utility and petroleum pon gto ar pega dising connection. Write for information. 


Concerts by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 p.m. Eastern Standard Time (8 p.m. Eastern Daylight 


WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ. WSAI, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, ver, | 


{Saving Time) and 6 p. m. Central Standard Time (7 p. m. Central Daylight Saving Time) through the following stations: 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
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Large Production Continues 


Smaller Trade Volume and Keen Competition in 
Most Industries Results in Low Price Scale 





STEEL 











Quiet Tone Prevails 


HE steel industry continues to 
move along at a quiet pace. There 
have been very few changes of 

any significance, and the general atti- 
tude of many consumers is still non- 
committal. New placements have been 
filtering into steel consuming channels 
in sporadic quantities. The decrease 
in demand has been, of course, no help- 
ful factor in the maintenance of a 
high production schedule, but although 
output has declined somewhat, it is 
about 7% higher than it was a year 
ago. Most buyers are desirous of re- 
ducing inventories, which accounts for 
the practice of ordering only for cur- 
rent needs. 

Prices are holding within a narrow 
range. While the new sheet prices 
have been in force several weeks now, 
they are more or less nominal; for it 
remains to be seen what effect nume- 
rous inquiries would have on the price 

(Please turn to page 356) 











COMMODITIES* 


(See footnotes for Grades and 
Unit of Measure) 





r 1927. 
High Low 
Steel (1) $35.00 $33.00 
Pig Iron (2).... 19.00 17.50 
0.18% 
1.90 


Hogs ( 

Bteers (10) .... 
Coffee (11) .... 
Rubber (12) ... 
Wool (13) 
Tobacco (14) ... 
Sugar (15) .... 
Sugar (16) .... 
Paper (17) 
Lumber (18) ... 


*June 7. 


(1) Open hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (8) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; (4) Mid-Continent, 86°, $ per 
bbl.; (5) Pittsburgh, mine run, $ per ton; 
(6) Spot, New York, o. per pound; (7) 
No. 2 red, New York, $ per bushel; (8) 
No. 2 Yellow, New York, $ per bushel; (9) 
Light, Chicago, c. per pound; (10) Top, 
Heavies, Chicago, c. per lb.; (11) Rio. No. 
7, Bpot, c. per lb.; (12) First Latex crepe, 
ec. per Ib.; (18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, 
ce. per Ib.; (14) Medium Burleigh, Ken- 

3 96 


H ewsprint roll, c. per 
fed Yellow pine boards, f. o b. $ 
per M. 
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THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—Although large buying is generally absent from 
steel markets orders in small lots are of sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant about 80% capacity with output actually 
higher than a year ago this time. Prices continue steady 
in steel products but both pig iron and coke are trending 
downward. 


PETROLEUM—FEfforts on all sides are directed toward cur- 
tailment of production as price weakness continues. 
Gasoline at refineries is now more than five cents below 
this date last year. Without more favorable weather con- 
ditions and drastic limitations in supply, no nearby im- 
provement can be anticipated. 


METALS—Low prices in copper are now attracting some for- 
eign buying, but domestic demand continues in marked 
disproportion to supply. Lead, zinc and tin markets re- 
veal an advancing tendency. 


AUTOMOBILES—May production reports indicate record 
output for several popular makes, and with potentiali- 
ties of new Ford model there is still possibility of reach- 
ing last year’s figures for the season. Sales of new cars 
are well maintained considering lateness of season, but 
earnings of individual companies continue to show wide 
variation. 


LUMBER—Floods seriously hamper hardwood operations 
in Mississippi valley, more than 200 mills having been 
closed by high water. Softwood industry reports notable 
increases in volume of orders, but West Coast mills, 
having stepped up production, are currently running 
ahead of orders. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—10% increase in demand for electric 
light and gas over last year is currently estimated. 
Operating costs are being reduced through improved ef- 
ficiency, particularly among new installations. Alto- 
gether the outlook continues highly favorable. 


PAPER—Although consumption of paper, particularly news- 
print, is at present heaviest on record, production result- 
ing from extensive expansion of manufacturing facilities 
more than compensates for increased demand. Produc- 
tion during first quarter was 214% over same period 
of 1926 although mills are averaging only 86% capacity. 


COAL—Despite long drawn battle between operators and 
union miners bituminous production continues over 8 
million tons a week, stocks in consumers hands are cur- 
rently larger than a month ago, and the price index 
shows a slight but steady decline since May first. 


SUMMARY—Trade is generally quieter with the crest of 
spring expansion past. Large production of both raw 
and manufactured goods continues to characterize busi- 
ness and prices are restrained by keen competitive 
pressure. 
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UESTIONS 


vecceee ANA answers 


about one of the most important things in life 


YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Ever increasing thousands of investors.are using Brookmire Service to build larger 
incomes. Many others, however, who can profit to just as great an extent are not 
now doing so—largely, we feel, because they do not know all the facts concerning 
Brookmire Service and the organization behind it. To this end we are giving here 
some facts that we think you, as an investor, will want to know. 

If you are interested in protecting your capital and increasing your income 
consistently, we strongly urge you to consider the following. 


1. Is Brookmire advice the same 
for everyone? 

No. It is governed by the circum- 
stances of the individual client. A 
young man with growing earning 
power frequently should purchase 
securities not applicable to an older 
man. Anyone dependent solely on in- 
come from capital requires different 
types of investments. The require- 
ments of clients differ widely and to 
each Brookmire Service gives indi- 
vidual consideration. 


2. Are Brookmire Bulletins easy 
for me to understand? 

They are. In fact they are written with 
that particular aim in view. Not only 
are they perfectly clear and non-tech- 
nical, but also they are definite and to 
the point. They tell you exactly what 
todo and when todoit...whatstocks 
and bonds to buy and why. They are 
up to the minute. 


3. Do you advise on stocks only? 
No. Brookmire Service covers every 
advantageous form of easily market- 
able investment, including stocks and 


bonds. 


4. Can I be assured beforehand 
that I will profit by your advice ? 
We have documentary records open to 
inspection which show that clients 
who have consistently followed our 
advice have made consistently a far 
higher than average return on their 
invested funds. Percentage of profit 
On outright purchases .. . with no 


margin commitments, and no short 
sales has been remarkable, so high in 
fact that we had an independent audit 
made of every Brookmire recommenda- 
tion to establish definitely the degree 
of success clients might expect on the 
basis of past performance. For five 
years the audit showed an average 
return of 25.7%! 


5. How much capital should I 
have to become a client? 


This can best be answered by an 
illustration. One transaction of 100 
shares of stock at, for example $50. a 
share, that shows a profit of only 2 
points more than covers the cost of 
the Service for a year. Many clients 
invest $5,000 to $10,000 and up. For 
men with large capital amounts .. . 
$50,000 to $1,000,000. . . aspecial and 
highly individualized service is rend- 
ered to cover the necessary ramifi- 
cations in the investment of such 
substantial sums. 


judgment are obviously greater than 
your broker's for that zs our business, 
whereas his is primarily the execu- 
tion of actual orders. 


Brookmire Service affords a sound, 
safe means of confirming or disprov- 
ing the merit of any recommendations 
from your broker, your friends, or 
other sources. Clients are urged al- 
ways to avail themselves of our 
services in such instances. In other 
words, with Brookmire Service you 
gain protection of your capital. 


The above facts are set forth for the 
information of those intelligent in- 
vestors who will be interested in an 
investment service that has proved 
itself successful for a period of 23 years. 
The coupon below will bring you the 
additional data, you may want to 
determine the value of Brookmire 
Service to you, as well as a current 
set of Brookmire Bulletins telling 
what policy is best now. Make use 
of this opportunity. Mail this coupon. 





6. Does Brookmire 
Service eliminate my 
banker or broker? 


Since Brookmire Service 
acts in an advisory capa- 
city only, your orders will 
go through him as at pres- 
ent. Brookmire’s furnishes 
an authoritative, accurate 
unbiased source of advice. 
Brookmire facilities forar- 
riving at wise investment 


Name.. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


I should like further information regarding Brook- 
mire Service. Please send this... 
investment bulletins. There is, of course, to be no 
charge. 


and your latest 


M-D2 





Address 





{ Larger income from...and greater safety for... your invested funds. } 
BROOKMIRE SERVICE 
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What the — 
FRENCH PLAN 
means to 


You 


participate in the ownership 
profits from the operation of any 


building constructed under the FRENCH 
PLAN by the investment of any con- 
venient amount—$100 to $100,000. The 
FRENCH PLAN gives you the follow- 
ing advantages: 


1. 


SAFETY—Your investment is 
safeguarded by the entire net in- 
come from the operation of the 
property—not only for the payment 
of interest—but until every dollar of 
your original investment has been 
repaid to you in full. 


2. 


INCOME—Your investment pays 
a cumulative 6% per annum. 


3. 


RETURN OF CAPITAL—Your 
original investment is returned to 
you in ten equal retirements. Rela- 
tively, your investment under the 


’ FRENCH PLAN is a short-term 


investment. 


4. 


PROFIT—After the repayment 
of the amount of your original in- 
ves#ment—plus 6%—you receive 
50% of all net profits distributed 
from the property without one dollar 
of your original investment! 


SEND THE COUPON 


The Coupon below will bring you 
full details of the FRENCH PLAN, 
so that you can see what it should. 
produce in income and profits on 
any portion of your investment 
funds. Tear it out—now—and mail 
it TO-DAY! 


FRED. F. FRENCH 
INVESTING CO., INC. 


350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


f-—~—— SPECIAL COUPON 


| tate Investment of the Future,” and also 


Fred. F. French Investing Company,- Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Send the 62-page book, “The Real Es- 


include data so that | can see what in- 
come and what profit should be 
duced for me by he investment of 


pro- 
any 
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HOW SPECULATION IS BEING 
TAKEN OUT OF BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 301) 








necessity for embargoes at all. 

The weather sought to steal a march 
on the railways, and the boards and 
their local committees, and matured a 
bumper crop two weeks ahead of the 
normal time. But when the wheat 
deluge swept down from the farms to 
the railways 35,000 empty cars were 
ready to receive it at the wheat sta- 
tions. At that the speedy “combine” 
farmers dumped their wheat on the 
ground alongside the tracks. More 
cars were rushed in to meet the flood, 
and all cars were literally shuttled 
back and forth from fields to terminals. 
Terminal Grain Committees were on 
the spot at all critical points. Still the 
call was for more cars, and the Car 
Service Division issued an arbitrary 
order for the diversion at Chicago from 
other roads to the Santa Fe of every 
possible car. Twenty-two times in 
twenty-six days the Santa Fe broke all 
its previous grain loading records. 
Kansas City receipts broke all records 
there by mounting to 23,000 cars in a 
month. In July alone 17,000,000 
bushels of wheat flowed into Galveston; 
at one time there were 3,300 cars of 
grain on track at that port, but within 
a week unloading at the rate of 480 
cars a day reduced the number to nor- 
mal. 

Had the railways been content to 
remain mere plodding common carriers 
regarding as sufficient unto the day the 
evil thereof, and without concern for 
the economic incidence of transporta- 
tion, they would never have gone so 
far afield as to organize the shippers 
of a continent in a mighty endeavor to 
economize transportation facilities by 
prompt and. maximum loadings and by 
orderly adaptation of car orders to ac- 
tual need. This is something far more 
than a purely commercial dollars-and- 
cents transaction. It is a social service 
that finds its reward quite as much in 
efficient performance as in profit. 

Recent developments open up possi- 
bilities, if not probabilities, of an even 
bolder extension of railway initiative 
into the domain of economic stabiliza- 
tion, of which the California Grape 
Car Plan is the most striking. There 
are in California about 30,000 different 
growers of grapes, of more than a dozen 
nationalities, producing seventy-nine 
different varieties of grapes. The total 
crop is growing, thanks to an unfore- 
seen repercussion of the prohibition 
law, being 2,200,000 tons in “dry” 1926, 
as against 1,000,000 tons in 1919. 
Aside from the increase of volume 
there is no knowing what proportion 
of the tonnage will be shipped in the 
fresh state until the grapes are ripe. 
The larger part of the entire product 
may be disposed of in these ways: 
shipped fresh for juice purposes, or in 
limited quantities for table purposes; 


dried for raisins, or manufactured in- 
to the juice or syrup at the point of 
origin. Finally, the producers are 
totally disorganized, to say nothing of 
the acute effects of weather conditions, 
It is impossible to foretell even in July 
and August what the car supply re- 
quirements will be during the shipping 
season in September and October. Not 
only are there 30,000 different growers, 
but there are five hundred competing 
shippers. To meet with this situation, 
we set up in the spring of 1926 a joint 
committee of growers, shippers and 
bankers to draft and administer a 
Grape. Car Plan in co-operation with 
the Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board, the district public com- 
mittees and growers. 

Among the purposes formally stated 
were: “Jo create a better understand- 
ing of the economic necessities of the 
grape distribution problem,” and “to 
contribute an enlarged market infor- 
mation service for growers and ship- 
pers, which would enable them better 
to measure the volume of their car 
loadings to meet market demand.” 

Herein we have the railways depart- 
ing from routine transportation serv- 
ice and taking up deliberately the eco- 
nomic problem of distribution. To 
guide grape shippers in consigning 
their shipments from day to day, the 
railroads provided daily reports of the 
loadings of different varieties of 
grapes, and of the daily flow by vari- 
eties through Missouri river crossings 
and east of Chicago, and market con- 
ditions at eastern terminals. In a 
sense this was a local problem, this 
grape problem, but the Car Service 
Division, as the common transportation 
agency of all the railroads, was author- 
ized by the California railroads to 
carry out the plan. The plan laid 
down the principle that the obligation 
of the railroads “must be measured by 
the economic necessity of an industry 
as a whole, and in the light of the en- 
tire public interest involved. * * * * * 
The local relationships between the in- 
dividual originating carrier and the 
single shipper are necessarily subordi- 
nated to the ability and obligations of 
uw continental system of transportation 
to meet the needs of the entire in- 
dustry.” 

It would hardly be possible to state 
more plainly the new idea of using 
the railway systems of America, by 


intelligent co-operation between the 


railway executives and the shippers, to 
deal with transportation as a funda- 
mental economic service—something 
far beyond the mere selling of freight 
service. The “Grape Plan” worked 
wonders. During the peak of the load- 
ing season in 1926 the volume of car 
loadings was closely related to current 
market demands, there was not a sin- 
gle day of actual car shortage for any 
commodity, and yet intended shippings 
for given periods were reduced as much 
as 40 per cent in order to prevent over- 
crowding the market. The California 
“Grape Plan” may be summed up as & 
successful experiment in using the rail- 


(Please turn to page 328) 
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Few of these offer much over 4%, even 
in the case of corporations which have 
already raised their dividends and 
which, presumably, are not likely to 
repeat this step for some time. Al- 
ready the rate of return on sound stock 
investments has become so low as to be 
a secondary factor in their purchase. 
The predominant object in the absorp- 
tion of such issues is not their yield, 
but the expectation of higher market 
prices. In other words, the underly- 
ing motive practically in all cases has 
become speculative. 


As a matter of fact, 
Show Signs the emergence of the 
of Life speculative impulse 

is not by any means 
confined to the securities markets. As 
indicated above, a very broad specu- 
lative movement in cotton, wheat and 
corn has commenced to flourish. There 
may also be cited the renewed specula- 
tion in such commodities as sugar, cof- 
fee, cocoa and several others. 

One of the principal causes of this 
renewal of the speculative spirit un- 
doubtedly is the less profitable position 
of business so that the excess of avail- 
able funds for investment and specula- 
tion is producing a series of price lev- 
els both in securities and, to a lesser 
extent, in commodities not truly rep- 
resentative of actual economic condi- 
tions. 

This brings us to the question of 
whether we are not now at the early 
stages of a new stage of inflation. It 
is true that the downward course of 
commodity prices initiated several 
years ago: represents a fundamental 
trend and that five or ten years hence 
the price level of commodities ‘will be 
even lower than at their low points of 
several months ago. But every broad 
movement of this type has major inter- 
tuptions lasting, for various reasons, 
from a few months to several years. 

The present time seems to represent 
one of these interruptions. Not only 
are the principal agricultural commodi- 
les tending to advance in a broad 
fashion, but there are signs of a possi- 
ble change in the price level for manu- 
factured goods. It is being realized 
that manufacturers have probably 
reached the limit so far as offering 
Price concessions are concerned. Even 
with their added productive powers and 
Mcreased efficiency, it is doubtful if 
any more progress can be made at this 
ume in the direction of lower prices. 
Wages remain high with little possibil- 
ity of a change. The same is true of 
tents and taxes. Either these factors 
will produce a period in which profits 
Will become scarce or a last effort will 

made to adjust the situation through 
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Commodities 


Golf Ball 


long-lived « over. 


resists cuts and scuffs. 





It’s Tough! 


Everybody who plays it compliments Goodyear 
on the extra-tough cover of the New Goodyear 


It’s anew ball, from core to cover, with every- 
thing you could ask—it’s long, it’s swift, it has 
good ‘‘cli'k,’’ it stays round and wipes clean. 


Of course, it’s a regulation ball. 
ordinary ball, by any means, with its extra-tough, 


It’s everything a good golf ball should be—it lasts 
longer becsuse Goodyear has applied years of ex- 
perience to the job of compounding a cover that 


Ask your professional for this new Goodyear. Sev- 
enty-five cents can’t buy more. 


The new Goodyear — All-Weather or 
dimple—75c. The Goodyear Glide, 50c. 


MADE BY THE MAKEBS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 





But not an 








higher prices. This method is artifi- 
cial, of course, but the fact that prices 
of finished goods are at least holding is 
significant. 

The upshot of this is that there are 
strong possibilities of a new strain, 
though probably of short duration, on 
the money situation. The large amount 
of bank credit diverted to use in real 
estate, construction and in securities 
will in part have to be diverted to 
maintaining a higher price structure 
than the present. In that event, money 
rates may advance faster than is gen- 
erally ceded possible today. Such a 
run-up, however, is not likely to be 
more than temporary. 

Thus, while the broader outlook fa- 
vors continued low money rates with 
higher prices for investment securities 
the shorter-range possibilities are in 


favor of a somewhat firmer money 
market than prevails today. 

Since the entire present foundation 
of the market structure is based on 
cheap money rather than on the out- 
look for increasing business profits, it 
follows that a temporary diversion of 
funds now used in stock speculation to 
other forms of speculation or to busi- 
ness in any of its forms will remove 
the strongest prop to an advancing 
stock market. It may be conceded that 
prices of the very high priced issues 
and many of the others are out of pro- 
portion: to true statistical value and 
hence have no significance except as 
illustrating the dimensions of the pres- 
ent speculative move. If the prop of 
cheap money is removed or weakened 
the effect.on-stocks will be temporarily 
very marked. 
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A Public Utility 
whose Profits 
are not Limited 


2,000 years old, used by every 
person, over seven thousand 
power plants in the U. S. do 
annual volume of half a billion 
dollars—growing tremendously 
—that is the Laundry Industry. 


A cash weekly repeat business 
that turns over its capital one 
and one-half times yearly and 
makes from 15c to 30c on 
every dollar taken in. 





ame, 
FEDERATED 
UC ay 


—is a chain of prosperous 
laundries of proven earning 
power and now acquiring other 
selected laundries and their 
corollary, Dry Cleaning Plants. 
Operating with a technical and 
practical staff experienced in 
this important industry, using 
the same retail methods as the 
successful chain stores, and the 
principles in production that 
have cut costs in the Motor, 
Light, Power and other public 
service fields. 


It is worth knowing 


more about this industry which 
is now receiving recognition as 
a Public Utility. Find out how 
you can share in the profits 
toward which you are actually 
contributing daily. 


. 


H. A. BROWN, President 


Federated Laundries 


INCORPORATED 
Launderers Dyers Dry Cleaners 
341 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


A booklet on the Laundry Indus- 
try will be sent on request. 








FEDERATED LAUNDRIES, INC. 
341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Send me a copy of your booklet as 
per Advertisement in the Magazine of 
Wall Street 
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ways to handle the marketing, in a 
large sense, of a regional crop for the 
common benefit of the region as a 
whole. 

A tremendous pother was stirred up 
over the idea of massing transporta- 
tion for the common good, because 
some individuals might not receive cars 
according to their demands. This 
raises a legal point that must be dis- 
posed of if the railways are to prog- 
ress further in rendering the best serv- 
ice to the largest number. As the law 
stands the railways’ first duty is to 
deliver transportation upon demand. 
They. may. know perfectly well that to 
furnish the cars and haul them as 
directed means ruination of prices, 
glutting of markets and actual physical 
waste of material; but if requested to 
haul, haul they must. The sum of in- 
dividual transportation demands may 
thus work disaster to the whole group 
and thus to the individual. And the 
tragic end will be made doubly tragic 
by the increasing efficiency of the 
transportation shipment. The perfec- 
tion of the refrigerator cars and the 
excellence of their handling have made 
it possible to move a million cars of 
perishables a year. But under the 
present law and practice thousands of 
them may be ruinously consigned at 
the wrong time or to the wrong market. 
The very cars that preserve the prod- 
uct may be abused to destroy its mar- 
ket. 


Doubtless a Congress that by the 
Capper-Volstead co-operative law took 
agricultural associations completely out 
of the field of the anti-trust laws will 
yet authorize the railways to supply 
group transportation rather than indi- 
vidual transportation in dealing with 
regional and commodity stabilization 
problems. Lucky it is—although no- 
body dreamed of it at the time of its 
passage—that the Capper-Volstead act 
makes it perfectly lawful for the rail- 
ways to unite with agricultural groups 
in prudent control of the flow of their 
commodities to market; but to do the 


same for any other commodity dis- 
tressed by over-production or faulty 
distribution is still a crime. 

Another instance of the expanding 
field of railway economic influence was 
revealed during the traffic congestion 
at the height of the boom in Florida 
in 1925-26. To meet the unparalleled 
exigencies of that situation, when 
Florida seemed to be willing to buy 
everything in the United States and 
every producer outside that State was 
energetically responding to the demand, 
the Car Service Division may be said 
to have practically taken charge of 
the economic life of the State. For 
weeks and months the whole State was 
ably managed in an economic sense, 
through the specially created Florida 
Advisory Shippers Board, as if it were 
the ward of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Probably in any other coun- 
try under the sun such a transport 
crisis as prevailed in Florida would 
have been handled by public authority. 
Had the railways as much power to 
prevent such crises as to cure them 
they would not arise. So long as thou- 
sands of shippers may without restraint 
consign an unknown number of cars 
to any spot on the map there will be 
congestions and embargoes. 

One would be rash to undertake to 
predict what may grow out of this new 
economic initiative of the railways, 
but already it has actually resulted in 
what would have been considered an 
incredible acceleration of transport and 
a corresponding revolution in basic 
American commercial practice. It has 
developed what is likely to become the 
most reliable barometer of future busi- 
ness conditions. As in the Northwest- 
ern and Southwestern grain crises, it 
seeks to solve the familiar or novel 
marketing problems of huge groups of 
producers. In the Florida congestion, 
it virtually assumed regional economic 
control for the common good. Finally, 
and perhaps most auspiciously of all, 
it has,.as in the California Grape Plan, 
undertaken to effect orderly distribu- 
tion as well as adequate movement of 
a product. 











Chain Store Securities 


F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. 
Universal Chain Theatres Corporation 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
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52 Cedar Street 
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y As- TOCKS have been going up and up. Speculation is becoming wide- 

coun- spread. The public is now buying securities in volume greater than 

= ever before—and at higher prices. 

vou 

rity. Do these conditions spell grave danger for the average investor? Is a 

ar to real bear market of drastic proportions now definitely in the making? 

— Or will the abundance of cheap money send stocks to still higher levels? 

raint Regardless of whether or not the Stock Market can move considerably 

Cars higher, NOW is the time to take strict inventory of your position. Ordi- 

il be nary caution will suggest that you now put your financial affairs on a 

i basis that will make huge losses impossible in the months to come. If 

pet you are carrying stocks at a profit, you should protect those profits. If you 

en are carrying stocks at a loss, you should know what to do to avoid greater 
od in losses—or, better still, how to turn your losses into profits. 

oo Bulletins just issued by Investment Research Bureau definitely answer 

basic these questions: Js a Major Bear Market Ahead? If so, when will it 

t has come? Which stocks will be affected most and which least? Will there 

e the be a further tremendous burst of bullish enthusiasm before the break 

busi- comes? Are there any stocks which soon will justify a short position? 

west- Which stocks should be bought, which sold, which held, and which 
2s, it avoided? 

novel , 

ps of In these Bulletins we take a definite stand with regard to the future and 

stion, predict what the Stock Market is likely to do between now and September 

co first. We frankly name the individual securities in which profits should 

— be taken—list those securities which, at the proper time, should be sold 

Plan, short—and tell which few stocks may still be good for substantial profits. 

“ye These bulletins should be read by every investor and speculator in 

wes America. Never have we published a more clear and definite warning of 
approaching danger—and how not only to avoid that danger but how to 

— profit from it. 

7 If you are at all interested in making money in the Stock Market—or in 
safeguarding the money you already have invested—we suggest that you 
send for these Bulletins without delay. They will be forwarded to you 
immediately upon request without charge or obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon below. 

INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 86, Auburn, New York 
| Send me copies of your 
current Investment Bul- 
| letins, which tell what the 
Stock Market is likely to 
do next. This does not 
| obligate me in any way. 
EET 
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Odd Lots 


“Approximately % 
the daily transac- 
tions on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change are in 


FACT 


ODD LOTS.” 


ing. 


METHOD Set forth in our 


new booklet, 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Send for it. 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 


Spread of Thrift 
and careful invest- 
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Interboro Rap. Transit........ . te = = 53% 9% 52% 33 37 3 D 
Kansas City Sou‘hern......... 50%, 21% %$35% 18% 51% 18 62% 41% 56% .. Bro 
SR DRE aS eee 75% 66 65% 40 68% 40 70 644% 69 4 Bro 
(See 121% 62% 87% 50% 106 391, 188%, 993% 133 8% Buri 
Louisville ra Nashville......... 170 121 141% 103 155 84% 144%, 128% 142 De 
Mo., Kansas & Texas.......... *514% *1714, *24 *8% 47% *y, 55% 381% 538% .. Butt 
a SIRES ae "7814 *46 *60 *644 96% *%2 10554 953%, 104% 6 Cali 
Missouri _ Tay ae ee | *774q *21¥ 38% 19% 45 8% 62 87% 58% .. Cali 
Peep orkahs tiene 246 64% 87% 224%, 111% 107% Cent 
N. ¥. Ce OP ear ee eT eee ey 73% 90% 114% 62% 147% yy 156% 137% De 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis....... 109% 90% 55 20442 238% 240% 235 11 Cerr 
N. Y¥., N. H. & Hartford...... 174% 65% 89 21% 48% 9' 415% 61% Chil 
BM. Y., Ontario &@ W.........0:. 55% 25% $35 17 34% 14% 8554 231%, 34% 1 Ohry 
Norfolk & Western ........... 119% 84% 147% 92% 170% 84% 117% 156 182%, 8 De 
Northern Pacific .............. 150% 101% 118% #175 99% 47% 91% 78 88% 5 Coca 
ree 155% 53 61% 40% 57% 32% 65 56% 64 3% Colo 
Pere Marquette .............. #3614 *15 38% 9% 122 12% 140% 114% 134% 6 Colu: 
Pittsburgh & W. Va.......... es = 40% ° 17% 185% 21% 174 122 162 6 Cong 
FREE ree 895% 59 115% 60% 108 51% 122%, 94 120% 4 Cons 
Sere 46%, 41% 46 34 61 32% 422% 40% 41 2 Cons 
OS 58% 42 52 383% *65 32% 50 48% 4% 4 Cont 
St. ‘Louis-Ban Fran..... ...... #74 *13 50% 21 108% 10% 117% 100% 116 7 Corn 
St. Louis Southwestern........ 40% 18% 32% 11 14 10% 83% 61 78% Do 
Seaboard Air Line............. 27% 13% 22% "7 544% 2% 41% 28% 32% Crue 
| ee ar 56%, 23% #«2358 15% 51% 3 48%, 321%, 37% Cuba 
Southern Pacific .............. 189% 83 110 75% 18% 67% 116% 106% 116 Do 
Southern. Railway ............ 34 18 36% 12% 181% 24% 130% 119 129 Cuba 
i UM Fe Fee nn 58 oi 86% 43 85% 42 95% 42 99% 94 98% Cuya 
Texas & Pacific Sie % 5 Davi 
Union Pacific a 
Do. Pfd. StI 
Wabash ...... 7 “i Elect 
Do. Pfd. A. *61% *6% 60% 30% (8% 17 100 76 100 35 Endic 
Do. Pfa.3... See ae vs 32% 18 72 12% 97 65 97 5 Do. 
Western Maryland 11] 966 09408 9% 18% 8 67% 18% 66% Fisk 
Do. 2nd Pfd. .. ... 88% *53% *%58 20 *30 11 | 23 66 Pm 
STS Se eae #% 63 Foun¢ 
Wheeling . Lake Erie......... *12% *24%, 27% 8 ' $2 6 180 27%, +80 ne 
ts EM fn Gs cb Tab sks os sei eh bie - 97 47%, 186 ener 
Gener 
Gener 
Gener 
Do, 
INDUSTRIALS Good 
Do, 
Pre-War War Post-War - 
Period Period Period Granb 
eee ae em 1927 Last Div Great 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1926 ———_ _ Sale $ Per = 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 6/8/27 Shan Houst 
Eudso 
Adams Express ............... 270 90 154% 42 186 2 199% 124 7186 8 Hupp 
BSax Babes. o.0.00cc0ccccccvee ne - m4 45% 113 4% 13 8 8% . A Inland 
=" Chem. & Dye........... me ‘% ee 148% 34 147% 181 143% 7 Inspire 
i Cee ea haneh he sehen wis ie ie 122% 83 122% 120 122% H Inter, 
punckewune - Inter, 
spo 0 550005540 0si0s Inter, 
PEPE: a Inter, 
SE RAR ese w assis Do, 
Sa kaeane'one Inter, 
phiw i an'e es Tater, 
ce ccccerecsecessens Relly-s 
Lote ere a 
Scawecscncece ennec 
phacekcees OS oasen Kinney 
eee hc cise ois eem BY Lima ] 
51% 15% 94% 10 148% -29% 68% ioe " 
SS a a 49 8% 139 387 187% 114% 1181 ° Lorilla; 
Am. International ...........: 62% 12 188% 17 55 6% 1 Mack | 
Am. Linseed Pfd. ............ 47% 20 92 24 ©6118 4% 71 46% 3% 8 Magma 
Am, RNR Sc oesxhe css ene 74% «1 \, 144% 658 116 105% 113% : Mallin 
SS eee + 122 15 109 93 124% HF = at] 41 3 Maracs 
eS | Ge Pee : 
Am, Radiator ................ *500 *200 °445 °235 °345 64 181 110% = : 
Am. Safety Razor ............ : 76% %3% 61% 48 ‘ee 
Am. Ship & Commerce......... 47% 4% 6% 3% Tt . JUN) 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


Post-War 
Period 


Pre-War War 
Period Period 
1927 Last Div’d 
an Sale $ Per 
Low 6/8/27 Share 


a —J_i ape eS TR 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1926 


High High Low High Low 


128% 50% 152 29% 132% 160% 
95 44 5 1 114% 124% 
118% 97 46% 41% 44% 
a 115. 7 118° «118% 
126% 


89% 
123% 106 
184% 

: *256 *123 
Do, C B os ~ as ss 

Am, Wate sie is ae -. *144 
Am, Woolen 40% 12 
Do. Pfd. 02 «= 72% «(111% 
Anaconda Copper 
Associated Dry Goods 

Do, Ist Pfd 
Do. 2nd Pfd. 
Atl Gulf & W. Indie 
Do, Pfd. 
Atlantic Refining ... 
Austin Nichols .... 


° Ehoetn sete 


2 co: 
* 


> aB 





Do. Pfd. 

Baldwin Locomotive 

Do, Pfd. 
Bethlchem Steel 

Do. 7% Pfd. 
Brooklyn Edison Electric 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Burrs Brothers . 

Do B 
Butte & Superior 
California Packing 
California Petroleum 
Central Leather 

Pfd 


me . ‘3 
RP WM OMW Is aFoys . 





SS 





Colorado Fuel & Iron 22% 
Columbia Gas & Elec a ais 
Congoleum-Nairn as oa oe oe 
Consolidated Cigar nS si oe - 
Consolidated Gas *165%4 *114% *150% *112% 
Continental Can a es *374 
Qorn Products Refining 26% 1% 60% 7 
Do. Pfd. 98% 61 118% 58% 
Crucible Stcel 195% 6% 109% 12% 
Cuba Cane Sugar es re 16% 24% 
Do. Pfd. i ‘a 100% 77% 
Cuban-American Sugar *58 83 *273 *38 
Cuyamel Fruit mA oe aie es 
Davison Chemical 
Dupont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 
Electric Storage Pattery 
Endicott-Johnson 
Do. Pfd, 
Fisk Rubber 
Ns err 
Fleischmann Co. ........ 
Foundation Co. “ a si 
gr _ oa 10% 
eneral Asphalt 153 39 
General Cigar ad 4 “ 
General Electric 129% 187% 
General Motors 25 = 


Do. 7% Pfd. a i 
15% 80% 
13% 116% 


+ agro crenag: Cr: OODcorom: : 


o mee 


*No Sales *605  *605 
*644% *42 978 %42% 


rr 





Goodyear T. & R. Pfd....... . 
Be, Prior Pf. .......000005 +: 
Granby Consolidated 120 
Great Northern Ore Ctfs..... 3 50% 
Gulf — Steel oe 187 


eet OD TATTOO im: wm or aT: 


* 


¥3s° 


BS os “A oe 28 
*215% *150 %239% *144% *245 
er: . - .. (242 
48 
45 
87% 
(Please turn to next page) 
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Kipper, Peasopy & Co. 


Founded 1865 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
17 Wall St. 115 Devonshire St. 
Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
216 Berkeley St. 


PROVIDENCE 
10 Weybosset St. 


NEW YORK 
45 E. 42nd St. 


NEWARK 
§ Clinton St. 


Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Investment Circular 
on request 


Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 








DIVERSIFY! 


So say the most competent 
authorities on investment. 


They mean that your 
holdings should be balanced 
among several classes of 
securities. 


We shall be glad to ad- 
vise you on your present 
holdings and to submit a 
plan to meet your invest- 
ment needs. Call upon our 
Statistical Department 
freely for information and 
counsel. Large or odd lot 
orders executed with care- 
ful attention. 


Send for convenient 
handbook on Trading 
Methods and procedure 


Ask for MGA 


GISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 





In the 
Market Letter 
this Week 


Observations on 


American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 


Howe Sound Company 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 611-4 


LISTED BONDS AND STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 


carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
New. York 


Telephone, Hanover 3542 


BRANCHES 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & B’way, N. Y. 
1451 Broadway, Cor. 41st St., N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE GRANGER 
FINANCIAL 
REVIEW 


In Its Current Issue 
Reviews 


Western Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


(Ask for Copy MW-1) 


SULZBACHER, 
GRANCER & CO. 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Market 


111 Broadway New York 


Uptown Branch 
5th Ave. at 57th St. 
Entrance? at 2 East 57th St. 


Asbury Park Office 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel Arcade 
1419 Boardwalk 








New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


Post-War 
Period 


Pre-War War 
Period Period 
to seiciensttlinasisity —“— 1927 Last 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1926 ———._—i*Bale 
High Low High Low . High Low Low 6/8/27 


Marland Oil si an a se 68% 12% 
May Department Stores *65 *974%4 *35 — 60 
Mexican Seaboard Oil ‘a ~ ie iis 34% 
Miami Copper 12% 49% 16% 32% 
Montgomery Ward a0 82 
*19% *270 
81% 


ne: 


National Biscuit *96%4 
National Dairy Prod fa PS re 
National Enam. & Stamp...... 9 9 89% 
National Lead 91 42 44 181 
45 55% *145% 
8 9% 10% 
*60 *88% *119%% 
‘ie be oe 52 


\ 


com: come: 


a 


ae 48% 

35 140% 

a 111% 

127% 

Do. Pfd. 3 = 4 es .. 124% 
Philadelphia Co. 21% #«91 

Phila. & Reading C. & I - re oe ~~ 7 54% 

Phillips Petroleum a i as i 69% 
99 

Do. d. sae a 127% 

Pittsburgh Coal se 14% 
Postum Cereal ... 5 oA an a -. %134 

Pressed Steel Car. ‘ 1 118% 
D d : 106 

a oes. ke me es - *98% 

Pullman Company 199% 
Punta Alegre Sugar -* ine 51 120 

Pure Oil oe oi 61% 

Radio Corp. of Am -_ os as a6 171% 

Ray Consol. Copper . 27% 

Replogle Steel - i ip = 9814 
—s Iron & Steel 49% 18 145 

Pfd. 64% = 106% 

Boal Dutch N, ¥ ae os 86 123% 
Savage Arms ‘s he 30% 108%, 


Schulte Retail Stores *134% 
*120 #243 


+ ee! ce: comm am Meo 


Simmons Company .......... ; 
Simms Petroleum .. ° 
Sinclair Consol. Oil. 


Skelly Oil 27% 
1884 127 


i a <- ie = 7 50% 54% 
Standard Oil of N. J 35% 37% 
Stewart-Warner Speed + sie 
Stromberg Carburetor 
wDo. Eta, Company 
0. 


Texas Co. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Tex. & Pac. Coal & Oil 
Tide Water Oil 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tobacco —- 

Do, Class 
Pao K all A Oil . 


= 


— e ‘ 
Sm cow re: -a-am. - 


. Indus. Alcohol 
v. 8. Realty & Imp 


oot mone 


= 


3 eet nel me to in m2 oe co op ~a -2 


sh 84% 42 104 

*76% *151.  *81% og” ie 140% 
a 23% 117 46 
100 85% «(98% s«44 59% ‘ 
78% 50 81 387% 64% 54% 
ie 95% 59% 97% 5 


* Old stock. + Bid price given where no sales made. + Not including extras. § Payable in stock. 


a Paid this year. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREE! 
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L. 


Stock and Bond 
Register 


A convenient personal outline of 
your securities can be quickly made 
in this complete pocket size record. 
It also contains tables for calculating 
bond interest and dividend paying 
stock yields. We shall be glad to 
send a copy to you on request. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Akron, 
Canton, Massillon, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Louisville, San Francisco 


Members New York and other lead- 
ing Stock Exchanges 





























Analysis on 


Phoenix 
Hosiery 


Sent 
on 
request 








Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 
Telephone Whitehall 2172 
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Securities and Commodities, 
Analyzed, Rated and Men- 


tioned in this Issue. 


PETROLEUM 


Phillips Petroleum 
Standard Oil of N. J 
Tidewater Associated Oil pfd 


RAILROADS 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Pfd... 


BONDS 


Bond Buyers’ Guide 
Unlisted Utility Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Lone Star Gas 
Public Service of N. J. Pid 
Southeastern Power & Light 


MINING 
Coal Mining Securities Ratings...... 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Mining Securities Ratings 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining... 


INDUSTRIALS 


AMMeriCAN Cigale dewise Sheek esas 
American Chicle, Prior Pfd.......... 
Aimerican Car. PGi s6 666is00séccocare one 
Associated Dry Goods............... 
Associated Dry Goods 2d Pfd........ 
Bush Terminal Buildings, Pfd........ 
OF CUR: oo) Et 2 (se 
Devoe & Raynolds, Ist Pid..........: 


General Outdoor Advertising........ 341 
LLC R ol ee ae 
PETTY (ES 2. 
International Paper, Pfd............. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores........... 
Miller abuer Pid c...ss sds wees oo 
PROGINS WeAiaies Sols Slows darsidderaiewae 
OF Ua Cc ||| a 
Preferred Stock Guide............... 
Se ee ee 
Standard Milling Pfd................ 
ORES AEC.) 
WOOMWOREES FW) o. 6-6. 0:6.0:6'6 028 0.0-550ct0e 
Wright Aeronautical................ 


COMMODITIES 
MERCHIBOLY 2. ope vinsiines PR ENT rice 


Electric 
Power & Light 


Companies 


We have supplemented 
our December 31, 1926 
review of the Electric 
Power & Light Indus- 
try with a new study 
setting forth its past 
progress and indicating 
the possibilities of fu- 
ture growth. Copies are 
available upon request. 





PYNCHON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 


Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave, 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 




















— 


A Special Letter 








TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


wil be forwarded 
on request 


Ask for MW-26 


BRUNING, JACKSON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


60 Broad St. New York 


Branch Office 








475 Fifth Ave. New York 











Tomorrow $ 
Taxes 


How you may avoid 
costly and unneces- 
sary inheritance taxes 
and save up to 30% 
of your estate is de- 
scribed in an inter- 
esting pamphlet now 
available. 


Ask for Booklet No. 15 





THROCKMORTON & Co. 


100 BROADWAY 


Telephone Rector 1060 






THE MAGAZINE or WALL STREETS 


COMMON STOCK PRICE INDEX 


(1925 Closing Prices =100) 





NEW YORK 


























Before 


you buy bonds 


Choose a responsible investment 
house and frankly tell them your 
business and personal responsi- 
bilities and your general financial 
circumstances. 


An investment house lacking 


this information can only guess 
which securities fit your particu- 
lar needs. 


We have designed the Egui- 


table Investment Memorandum to 
provide the individual investor 
with a convenient means of ob- 
taining such investment informa- 
tion. Send for a copy. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA; Packard Bldg. 
BALTIMORE: Calvert & Redwood.Sts. 
ATLANTA; Healey Building 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO; Financial Center Bldg. 


Total resources more than $475,000,000 














1927 Indexes 1926 Indexes 

Number of (264Issues) Recent Indexes (238 Issues) 
Issues in Group =_—_—_— + A = ¢ at — 
Group High Low May 28 June4 Close High Low 
264 COMBINED AVERAGE ..... 106.3 95.7  106.8H 105.8 95.7 102.0 83.1 
BB RATS oavccccccccccccee .. 135.6 98.5  -185.6H 185.3 98.5 102.2 8438 
4 Agricultural Equipment ...... 74.1 63.4 70.0 68.9 69.8 111.9 61.8 
— 9 >a 189.5 821 1142 189.5H 83.6 103.2 656.6 
12 Automobile Accessories ...... 88.6 79.3 88.6 88.2 81.0 104.4 78.0 
a ees 76.8 70.9 74.5 13.2 16.4 104.0 66.7 
_. eer 83.6 63.0 69.7 69.3 82.0 108.6 69.2 
Business Equipment ......... 154.8 108.5  154.3H 151.5 108.5 109.3 82.2 
5 Chemicals and Dyes ......... 127.4 107.3 125.6 124.2 107.3 111.5 92.0 
9 Construction & Bldg. Mat’l.. 88.4 17.9 88.4 86.3 64.4 101.4 71.0 
9S EID acco s2vcnseudsacn 100.4 93.5 98.9 99.4 100.1 110.8 85.7 
“a.  ~ Tae eee 122.1 114.8 115.0 114.8 118.7 1228 91.6 
2 Dairy Products .............. 80.0 61.0 66.5 64.2 80.0 (Begun 1927) 
4 Department Stores .......... 77.7 10.4 16.4 5.5 73.7 101.0 67.6 
4 Drugs & Toilet Articles...... 166.4 147.8 162.0 166.4 152.5 159.1 100.0 
% Electric Apparatus .......... 98.7 91.6 97.5 98.7 96.1 105.2 86.8 
8 Foods & Beverages........... 77.9 72.0 71.2 16.4 76.9 101.2 72.3 
Cl Sees eearren 106.6 89.1 1046 106.6 91.6 121.0 80.7 
SS aero: 103.2 69.8  103.2H 97.8 69.8 102.4 68.6 
1 <a ereree 89.2 82.8 89.2 89.2 88.0 101.6 75.0 
“/ - eer ee 113.4 74.0 118.4H 104.8 79.6 110.8 73.0 
2 Meat Packing ............... 74.8 655.1 58.5 68.5 74.4 102.6 69.6 
= | rere ee 95.2 81.9 93.9 95.2 81.9 105.7 78.1 
% Miscellaneous ............... 110.6 96.7 110.6 110.6 00.0 (No record) 

3 Paper & Publishing ......... 175.56 150.4 172.0 172.0 150.4 187.8 7 
“oO ae 103.5 86.9 91.5 5 95.3 102.3 85.2 
11 Public Utilities ............. 114.2 93.1 110.6 114.2H 96.3 102.0 82.4 
ee (Seer 125.9 97.2 111.0 110.1 123.6 139.5 78.8 
8 Railroad Equipment ........ 117.1 100.8 117.1% 1164 101.4 1033 848 
er Serre 95.7 88.5 91.6 93.5 94.4 102.8 74.3 
eS =r 120.8 109.6 113.8 109.5 115.2 118.2 98.6 
SSE Sg So so Secs wcneesaous 91.4 64.4 78.8 7.4 64.4 114.3 59.8 
“CS «3h rere: 97.38 83.9 94.9 96.3 83.9 100.6 78.8 
Bo es Sinus sb ceca ceawicns ate 112.7 98.6 1068 106.3 112.0 116.1 92.5 
“c= | RRR eietare® 290.4 166.1 265.2 261.8 166.1 170.0 100.0 
MEMES. 5 .5cc.0scbeaesue oes 117.2 104.6 116.9 117.2H 104.6 105.6 97.3 
> | eer: 107.5 71.9 99.8 98.6 92.5 104.6 57.7 
D. SRR 6esibbnscscoscansan 151.7 144.8  151.7H 149.9 147.8 148.3 94.5 
5 MEIER ashnorscuccceshan’ 142.4 126.4 187.8 181.0 127.6 136.9 940 


H—New HIGH record since 1925. 
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(An unweighted Index of weekly: closing prices, specially designed for investors. The 
1927 Index includes 264 issues, distributed among 36 leading industries; and covers about 
90% of the total transactions in all Common Stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It is compensated for stock dividends, rights and assessments; and reflects all important 

ice movements with a high degree of accuracy. Our method of making annual revisions 
tn the list of stocks included renders it possible to keep the Index abreast with evolutionary 
changes in the market, without impairing tts continuity or introducing cumulative inaccuracies.) 
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R. W. McNeel, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send copy of ‘‘Beating the Stock Market” 



































High Class 
Apartment 
‘Value in 
| New York City 















































CHAMBER | CHAMBER 
Hor 4-0I5tl 
Apartments of 
6 and 7 rooms 
KITCHEN 
= 79445 
| In this new fire- = fry x 
EB) proof elevator de- 7" Es 5008 
>| ros FOVER a] 841510-4 
|| tached apartment 
| building from- LIVING ROOM DINING ROON 
= 15-0420-0 1415150 


$225.00 per month 
Typical 7-Room Plan 










Restrictions which protect you as well as your invest- 
ment, outdoor sports, such as tennis and golf, public 
and private schools and supervised playgrounds are 
all available at Jackson Heights. 


WEUATEUEI 









dthiii 






jh 


Other Garden Apartments of 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 7 rooms, are available at rentals 
ranging from $90 to $225 a month. 


far 
















New Exhibition Room for exhibit 
of Garden Apartments and Homes in 


Jackson Heights at 14 E. 41st Street 
Telephone Lesington 2530 (Ground Floor) 


THE QUEENSBORO CORPORATION 
Take 5th Avenue Bus to JACKSON HEIGHTS OFFICE 


25th Street and Polk Avenue Havemeyer 2360 
BROADWAY B. M. T. or INTERBORO SUBWAY 
Office open daily until 8:30 P.M. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 322) 











1924 to 91.5 thousand on December 31, 
1926, accompanied by the creation of 6 
millions funded debt. Obviously, dis- 
continuation of dividends were justi- 
fied. True, any marked change in con- 
ditions in the copper metal market is 
likely to be on the side of improvement, 
but, in our opinion, a greater better- 
ment than appears in prospect is neces- 
sary to place the shares in an attrac- 
tive light. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


What do you think of Phillips Petroleum in 
view of the oil situation and the company’s ex. 
tension into the natural gas field? My stock 
cost me $41 a share and I am perfectly willing 
to hold it if you believe the situation warrants 
it.—L. W. S., Allentown, Pa. 


Phillips Petroleum Company holds 


. an important position among the more 


important of the independent oil com- 
panies. As a result of operations for 
the year 1926, earnings were of record 
proportions, a balance of $8.89 per 
share of capital stock being shown, 
after substantial charges for deprecia- 
tion, depletion and developments. 
Earnings in the first quarter of 1927, 
before depreciation, depletion and in- 
ventory adjustment, but after all taxes, 
were equivalent to $2.83 per share 
against $2.54 in the corresponding 
period of 1926. In the first quarter of 
1927, the company produced 76,541 bar- 
rels gross and 56,358 barrels net, a 
daily increase of 125% over the first 
quarter of 1926 and was operating 
2,458 producing wells an increase of 
682 in a year, with approximately 
2,500 proven locations for drilling. 
Natural gasoline plants numbered 43, 
with two others under construction, 
with daily production averaging 494, 
000 gallons for the quarter an increase 
of 19%. Dry gas sales average 198,- 
400,000 cubic feet daily, an increase of 
23%. While drilling activities have 
been curtailed owing to the over-pro- 
duction in the oil industry, the com- 
pany has recently undertaken consider- 
able expansion in the production and 
distribution of natural gas, which is 
likely to lend a degree of stability to 
future earning power. Recent financ- 
ing involving the issuance of 40 mil- 
lions 54% debenture bonds has been 
for the purpose of retiring current In- 
debtedness, including that occasioned by 
purchase of majority of the stock of 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp.; for ad- 
ditions and development of properties 
and to increase working capital. The 
result has been to place ‘the company 
in a position to weather the depressed 
conditions now prevailing in the pe 
troleum industry. Giving effect to new 
financing, total current assets amount 
to approximately 32 millions against 
1.75 millions current liabilities, leaving 
30 millions net working capital com- 
pared with 6.73 at the end of 1926. 
Cash and call loans stood at 15 millions 
on March 31, 1927, against 4.5 millions 
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on December. 31, 1926. Plant and in- 
ve-tment account also shows an in- 
crease from 146.4 millions at the close 
ef 1926 to 164.5 millions at the end of 
March. Charges ahead of the capital 
stock have: undergone increase only in 
ali amount equal to substantially less 
than $1 per share. Prospects are for 
a declining tendency in earnings in the 
current quarter and we hesitate to 
recommend a fresh commitment, but 
regard the future outlook favorable to 
an extent to justify retaining your 
present holdings with a view to devel- 
opments. 


du PONT 


Do you still recommend the holding of du 
Pont stock? When I asked you about it a year 
ago you told me to held it. Do you think I 
am ‘still justified in retaining this stock?— 
M. J. E., Chicago, Illinois. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
Inc., constitutes one of the large aggre- 
gations of capital in the country, be- 
ing the leading unit in the powder and 
explosive field, and has numerous closely 
related manufacturing activities. Itowns 
1,996,244 shares General Motors Corp. 
common stock, carried on the com- 
pany’s book at $60 per share. Profits 
were large during the war, followed by 
a sharp decline in 1921. However, war 
profits were well employed by a sub- 
stantial investment in General Motors 
and other promising domestic enter- 
prises. du Pont’s present holdings, 
directly and indirectly, of General 
Motors common shares are equal to 
% of a share of each of the 2,661,658 
du Pont common shares outstanding, 
and income from that source furnishes 
an important contribution to income 
account. Nevertheless, increasing vari- 
ety of activities and expanding earn- 
ings of subsidiaries, may be expected 
to have an important bearing on fu- 
ture earning statements. Financial 
condition of the company is impregna- 
ble. Earnings for the year 1926 were 
equal to $14 per share on the no par 
shares now outstanding, representing 
substantial increase over the equivalent 
of approximately $7.50 in 1925. Re- 
sults from operations in the first quar- 
ter of 1927 were $5.86 per share 
sgainst $4.90 in the corresponding 
period of 1926. Here is a representa- 
tive American enterprise with, at the 
present, unlimited prospects. Common 
shares are well adapted for one in a 
position to employ patience. We sug- 
gest retaining. 


FLEISCHMANN 

Do you think it likely that the Fleischmann 
Company will pay extra dividends this year, or 
place the shares on a regular $4 basis? Do the 
company's earnings and outlook justify this?— 
G. I. R.. Newark, N. J 

Since its inception in 1905 Fleisch- 
mann Company has enjoyed consistent 
growth, the tendency in recent years 
being particularly pronounced. Net 
sales in 1926 were approximately 63 
millions compared with 37.2 millions in 
1921. The company is the largest 
manufacturer and distributor of yeast 
m the world and the largest producer 
of distilled vinegar and malt in this 
country. Net earnings have likewise 
shown a steady expansion, the 4.68 
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“—not hastily, yet 
without delay~” 


URING these times when the bond market is unusually 

active and new issues are being quickly ‘absorbed, 
there is every reason why investors should act promptly on 
new offerings —not hastily, of course, yet without unneces- 
sary delay. 


Ir HAPPENS not infrequently that by the time a leisurely inves- 
tor gets around to placing an order for bonds selected from our 
current investment list, our supply of the particular issue which 
interests him has been exhausted. He is then put to the incon- 
venience of finding a satisfactory substitute or of buying the 
bonds in the open market. 


£rruaTions such as this are sometimes unavoidable, no matter 
hew promptly the investor acts. It is not out of place to suggest, 
however, that the sooner he makes a selection after an offering 
list comes into his hands, the better are his chances for obtain- 
ing what he wants. Orders for securities and requests for market 
quotations or other investment information may be placed with 
any of our offices. 


The National City Company 
Head Office: 55 Watt Street, New York 
Uptown Office: 42ND Street AT MApIsoN AVENUE 


Offices in more than 50 Cities in the United States and Canada. 
11,000 miles of private wires to serve you quickly and effectively. 


























E extend the facilities of our organization to those 
desiring information or reports on companies with 
which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street, New York 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HASBEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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How to 


MPLE security and assured earning power 
constitute the basic qualities of safety 
in any good investment. 


With the assurance of an ample margin of 
these factors, no investor has cause for worry 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds secured by 


obtain these qualities of safety. The selection 
of such issues can be made best by those whose 


This old responsible organization has always 
specialized in this field and has a long success- 


the protection which wise investors demand. 
Our booklet “‘Rules for Safe Investment” 


protection afforded our customers. It 
will be sent upon request. 


Ask for booklet N-292 


AMERICAN BonD & Mortcace Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Providing every safeguardof the Invest- 
ment Trust principle, secured by the 
-combined resourves of 







The Reslty-Securities Investment Trust 
Realty Fousdstion, Inc. 
Merropoliten Casualty Insurance Co. 
S fety of principal is unconditionally in- 
sured, the yield of 6% is guarantecd, 
anda substantially larger return may 
be expected by virtue of the participa- 
tior provision. Mail coupon for descrip- 

tive maternal, 
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millions reported in 1921 rising to 
18.46 in 1926, the latter being equal to 
$4.09 on each of the 4.5 millions no par 
shares now outstanding against $3.08 
in 1925. Results from operations for 
the first quarter of 1927 were equal to 
96 cents per share against 91 cents in 
the corresponding period of 1926. The 
company is at present at the peak of 
an extensive campaign advertising 
yeast for health purposes, which should 
eventually augment income account. 
The latest balance sheet discloses an 
exceptionally sound financial position, 
current assets totalling 32.2 millions 
against current liabilities of 5.15 mil- 
lions (ratio of 6% to 1) leaving about 
27.1 net working capital. Cash hold- 
ings totaled 6.63 millions, and United 
States Government securities, and 
State and Municipal bonds aggregated 
14.08 millions. Thus, the company is 
in a position to distribute the major 
portion of earnings in the form of divi- 
dends and an increase over the present 
$3 annual rate or something in the na- 
ture of an extraordinary disbursement, 
is likely whenever directors so elect. 
The shares do not appear particularly 
undervalued at current levels, but are 
well adapted for potential income re- 
turn. 





F. W. WOOLWORTH 

Not having read anything in your Magazine 
recently regarding F. W. Woclworth Compzny, 
I would appreciate some advice. I bought 10 
shares of the old stock in 1923 for $240 a share 
which gave me 40 shares and as a result of the 
stock dividend, my holdings increased to 60 
shares. Would you suggest selling 20 shares 
which will leave me with 40 shares that cost 
me considerably less than nothmg?—R. A. E., 
Boston, Mass. 

On a ratio of net income to sales of 
11.12% in 1926 earnings of F. W. 
Woolworth were equivalent to $7.21 per 
share on the 3,900,000 $25 par value 
shares now outstanding compared with 
a ratio of 10.29% and earnings of 
$6.31 in 1925. Sales have shown con- 
sistent growth over a long period of 
years, rising from slightly over 98 mil- 
licens in 1917 to the record total of ap- 
proximately 253.65 millions in 1926. 
Sales in the first four months of the 
current year total 75.44 millions 
against about 67.9 millions in the cor- 
responding period of 1926, represent- 
ing an increase of 11.09%. Two-thirds 
of the total gain in sales so far this 
year came from old stores operating a 
year or more. A larger turnover in old 
stores means operating ratio declines 
as dollar volume expands, resulting in 
an increase in the profit ratio. Since 
January, Woolworth has opened 35 
stcres and now has 1,515 stores operat- 
ing and some 50 additional sites are 
under lease to be opened this year, 
bringing net gain to around 85 stores 
for the year, against an increase of 57 
stores in 1926. The strength of the 
company’s financial condition is shown 
by current assets of about 49.4 mil- 
lions at the end of 1926, an excess over 
current liabilities of $45.8 millions in 
net working capital. The balance sheet 
valuation of lands and buildings owned 
at the end of 1926 was about 14.5 mil- 
lions, consisting of cost less deprecia- 
tion and thus exclusive of increased 
value of any part of the companys 
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own sites in important retail districts. 
During the late year, reported rental 
receipts for leases and_ sub-leases 
totaled 2.139 millions which amount on 
a 5% basis indicates substantially 
higher actual real estate values. Treas- 
ury position shows 11 millions in the 
bank and no borrowings, with an in- 
creasing tendency in cash _ holdings. 
While present market value of the 
shares discount considerable future 
prosperity, the stock, in our opinion, 
has unquestioned long range possibili- 
ties. We are disposed to lend our ap- 
proval to the proposed retention of 
40 shares, and employment of proceeds 
of the balance of 20 shares elsewhere. 


UNION BAG & PAPER 


Last year I bought Union Bag & Paper at 
61 and held it all through the bad setback which 
it had. New that tt ts around 70 would you 
advise me to take my profit or hold it?—S. E. K., 
Elisabeth, N. J. 

Following a prosperous year in 1920 
earnings of Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration have shown considerable fluc- 
tuation, the balance of $2.64 per share 
in 1921 rising to $6.85 in 1923, with 
sharp declines in subsequent years, re- 
sulting in a deficit of $180,000 for the 
year ended December 31, 1926. While 
the retirement of 6 millions of funded 
debt in late years through disposal of 
the company’s holdings of St. Maurice 
Paper Company, Ltd., has improved the 
capital stock position in relation to 
earnings, this has not been sufficient to 
materially alter the situation. The 
Ramar process for manufacture of 
paper and paper bags and other’ devel- 
opments are understood to hold forth 
interesting possibilities for Union Bag 
& Paper Company. Little information 
of an official character is forthcoming, 
however. Rumors emanating from un- 
official sources indicates that compared 
with average cost of production of pulp 
at the company’s’ Hudson Falls plant 
last year of over $66 a ton, the new 
Process can make pulp at under $40 
per ton, a saving of at least $26. In 
1926, the company sold a little over 
75,000 tons of paper and it is figured 
that eventually the Ramar process can 
be applied to fully 90% of production. 
The manner in which Union Bag is 
utilizing this process is through a 50% 
interest in Ramar Company and if other 
companies are licensed to use the proc- 
ess, this company will also get 50% of 
the royalties. With only one digester 
operating on the Ramar process with 
capacity of ten tons a day, it is ap- 
Parent that Union Bag earnings will 
not be greatly increased this year from 
this source alone. Conditions affecting 
operations of the company have shown 
aN encouraging improvement in recent 
months, being in reflection of practical 
cessation of cut-throat competition and 
@more favorable price situation. How- 
ever, it will take a considerable time 

change over machinery, which is 
necessary to instal the Ramar process, 
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Established 1885 


AN INDUSTRY THAT IS 


ECONOMICALLY INDISPENSABLE 


To the traveller who visits America’s shores, perhaps the most 
vivid impression is the amazing efficiency of American manu- 
facturing methods. 


America’s admitted superiority in this respect rests largely on 
the use of highly specialized machine tools, automatic machin- 
ery and material handling equipment that greatly increases the 
pro rata output of the individual workman. 


Every piece of machinery in turn depends on gearing or some 
form of power transmission. In every industry where machin- 
ery is used, gearing is indispensable. 


Of ail lines of industry, few can approach the Gear business, as 
being solidly founded on so many diversified interests. 


In this diversity lies strength. 
“The eggs are not all in one basket.” 


For forty years the IXL organization has specialized in quality 
gears and speed reduction: units of all types for every industry. 


If you use gears or speed reducers, send for our 660-page Hand 
Book—‘‘Gear Problems.” 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
227-237 North Curtis St. 


Main Office 








Spreads 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 

May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 

counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 

orders. 

Profit possibilities and other important features are 

described in Circular W. Sent free on request. 


Puts - Calls - 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 


Telephone Hanover 8350 








Chicago, Ill. 








ICE 


MANUFACTURING 


The General Public 
Does Not Yet Know 


HE position today of the Ice 

Manufacturing Industry is 
comparable to that of the Electric 
lighting business of a score of 
years ago. This fact is not yet fully 
appreciated by the investing 
public. - 


As specialists in Public 
Utilities we feel an obli- 
gation to call the atten- 
tion of the alert investor 
to this most attractive 
field. 


Special circular M. W. on request 


E. R. DIGGS & Co. 


Incerporated 
Specializing in Public Utilities 
46 Cedar Street New York 























Dividends 


General American 
Tank Car Corporation 


Chicago, Ill., June 6, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared the 
eames ee dividend of 1%% on the 
Preferred Stock and $1.50 on the Common 


Will be mailed by the American Exchange | Stock, payable July 1, 1927 to stockholders 
Irving Trust Company of New York. of record at the close of business June 


D. A. GILLESPIE, Treasurer. 15th, 1927, W. J. WOODWARD 
Troy, N. Y., June 8, 1927. ae Snenaeeer 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada 


Notice of Dividend 


A dividend of two per cent (2%) has 
been declared payable on the 16th July, 
1937, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 23rd June, 1927. 

W. H. BLA 


Cc 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Montreal, 25th May, 1927 


340 


Dividends 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 58 
The Boerd of Directors has declared a 
veneer dividend of One Dollar and 
eventy-five cents per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable July 
3, 1927, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 20, 1927. Checks 











The Miller Rubber Company 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 73 
A regular quarterly dividend of 50c per 
share has been declared on outstanding 
common shares, payable July 25, 1927, on 
stock of record at the close of business 


July 5, 1927. 
WM. F. PFEIFFER, 
Treasurer. 





and the fullest benefits to be derives 
therefrom lie a considerable distance 


ahead. Meantime, the financial congj. 


tion of the company would seem t 
stand in need of some _ betterment, 
Based on latest balance sheet, curren; 
assets amounted to 4.56 millions against 
1.95 millions current liabilities, leaving 
2.61 millions net working capital. Cash 
and marketable securities aggregate 
$750,000 and bank loans stood at 11 
millions, the latter item increasing 109, 


over the preceding year. On the whole, 


while the shares have gained in specu. 
lative merit over a period of recent 
weeks, present levéls constitute rather 
full discount of the favorable aspects 
of the situation, and we believe you 
would do well to accept the opportunity 
to close out at a profit. 


SHUBERT THEATRE 


What is the outlook for Shubert Theatre stock! 
I have 10 shares of this company’s stock having 
bought it recently at $62 a share on the advice 
of a friend in the theatre business. Th 
yield, is high and the _ stock acts as if the 
dividend is not safe. What do you think?— 
E. J. K., Buffalo, New York. 


Shubert Theatre controls for the pro- 
duction principally of “legitimate” 
dramatic and musical entertainment a 
large chain of theatres operated in 
practically all of the principal cities of 
United States, together with a long 
list of smaller communities. Following 
earnings of 66 cents per share on 150, 


_ 000 shares outstanding in 1921 profits 


rose to $10.04 in 1924 with a subse 
quent decline to $7.17 in 1925. Re- 
sults from operations for the year 
ended June 30, 1926, showed a balance 
of $15.06 per share on the 154,040 
shares then outstanding. Through the 
partial exercise of the stock purchase 
warrants attaching to the company’s 
7% debenture bonds, outstandin7 
shares have been increased to 159,920, 
and income for the six months ended 
December 31, 1926, was equal to $4.01 
on the larger number, against $6.91 on 
150,100 shares in the corresponding 
period of 1925. Recent estimates place 
profit for the full year to end June 
20, 1927, at around $10 per share. 
Current assets of $3,664,109 exceeded 
current liabilities by $2,687,522 net 
working capital, the latter comparing 
with $1,842,523 at the end of 1925. 
Cash rose from $1,231,003 at the end 
of 1925 to $1,970,652 on December 31, 
1926. The company’s investment at- 
count stood at approximately 2.5 mil- 
lions on the later date compared with 
slightly over 800 thousand in 1925. The 
increase in investment account reflects 
the acquisition of additional theatres 
and real estate which were financed, it 
the most part, out of current assets. 
However, while the company has ét 
joyed expansion in earnings in late 
years, we would point out that profits 
of enterprises of this character are sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations and we have 
no assurance that this satisfactory 
condition will prevail indefinitely 
Dividends do not appear to be in Im 
mediate danger, but there seems to be 
some degree of risk involved in hu:ding 
the stock. 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 


You advised me to buy Wright Aeronautical 
about two years ago at 22, and I have held it 
wer since but it 1s paying me of course $1.00 
a year which is only 5 per cent. Would you 
advise disposing of it or holding for an ulti- 
mate better return?—S. E. T., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Recent important developments in 
aviation circles, and the practical 
demonstration of the merits of the 
Wright whirlwind air-cooled motor 
have resulted in considerable specula- 
tive interest in the shares being mani- 
fest. For some years prior to 1925, 
Wright, together with most other 
manufacturers of aircraft and power 
plants have been almost solely de- 
pendent on government work for its 
revenues. Prior to that time its total 
shipments of motors for commercial 
use aggregated 21 units but, in 1925, 
when commercial aeronautics first be- 
gan to develop, Wright, with its air- 
cooled engine, took the largest percent- 
age of commercial business and its 
shipments rose to 63 units. In 1926 


the company shipped 120 units to com-- 


mercial users, about 40% of that busi- 
ness last year being in the whirlwind 
motor. Developments in commercial 
aviation promises to make Wright 
more and more independent of the gov- 
ernment demand and, from a financial 
and engineering standpoint, Wright is 
the strongest exclusive manufacturer 
in the aviation industry. However, the 
period of transition from the produc- 
tion of water-cooled types of motors to 
that of high powered radial air-cooled 
motors is having an adverse effect on 
sales and earnings. It is likely that 
sales and profits for 1927 will be some- 
what less than in 1926, when earnings 
were equivalent to $2.80 on the 250,000 
shares outstanding against $2.85 in 
1925. Results from operations for the 
first quarter of 1927 were equal to 53 
cents per share against 80 cents per 
share in the corresponding period of 
1926. The company may be expected 
to maintain its dominant position in 
the field of commercial production, but 
present prices of the shares discount 
favorable progress a considerable dis- 
tance ahead. We suggest realizing 
Profits believing an opportunity will 
present, itself to replace the stock at 
lower levels. 


GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVER. 


Pe recently inherited 50 shares of stock of 

eneral Outdoor Advertising Common. stock. | I 

ae, 12 way of getting any real information 

out the company and would appreciate your 

pbeestion whether to hold on to st or sell tt.— 
G., Munsing, Indiana, 


The General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, Inc., together with subsidi- 
aries, is the largest outdoor advertis- 
Ing unit in the United States, its dis- 


| Play plant reaching about half the 


Population of the country. The com- 
pany was incorporated in February, 
1925, to acquire complete control of 
Properties, business and good-will of 
some twenty-one companies engaged in 
outdoor advertising, the more impor- 
tant of which is the Thomas Cusack 
Company. In addition to $1,354,037 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 
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73% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated Sys- 
tem had 254,000 customers. Today there are over 
444,000 customers. This is the normal growth of 
the same properties over the entire period. 





The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from 
year to year, including 1921 with its unusual busi- 
ness depression, indicates the remarkable stability of 
a diversified electric light and power system. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
“a ing Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book “O” 
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Closest in the city to offices, 


“Good First Mortgage Bonds” theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 


1,944 Rooms $2.50 up 


All outside, each with bath, 
running ice water and servidor 





143 Mentague St., Broeklyn, N. Y. 





























The Investor’s 
Dictionary 


This valuable volume is a new and h-app ted source of informa- 
tion for the investor. 


It is one of the books included in our Busi Investor’s Library—four 
volumes written by giving direct, positive help in correctly solving 








experts, 
every problem connected with personal investment and finance. 





Apply the Principles Given in These Four Books to 
Your Own Investing and Trading and Watch Your 
Profits Grow. 











‘Vol. 1: The Investor’s Dictionary 


487 Words and Expressions Clearly Defined. Includes every word or phrase used in 
security transactions,—such as “cumulative,” “rights,” “allotment,” “amortization,” 
“balance of trade,” “callable,” “first and refunding,” “good delivery,” “index num- 
ber,” etc., etc. The art of distinguishing exactly between securities and concerning 
market operations, requires a clear idea of every item dealt with. This book sweeps 
away the vague notions which so often cause mis-steps. It clears up many points 
which have been feared because they were not understood, and meets the needs of 
every investor. 


Vol. 2: Necessary Business Economics for Successful Investment 


Tracing movements which began long before the days of recorded history, this 
book sets forth the significance of such fundamentals as supply and demand, under- 
production and over-production, the effect of good and bad crops, the ebb and flow 
of credit, and similar factors which can be turned to good account by those who 
are wise gh to recognize the signs and take advantage of the trend. 


Vol. 3: Cardinal Investment Principles Upon Which Profits Depend 


Taking up the economic factors developed in the preceding volume, this book 
squarely faces the question of setting one’s own financial house in order. In short, 
making your plan and working your plan after it is made. For the man who is 
forced to confess that he has no clearly thought out schedule for the future, this 
volume will bridge many spots which could otherwise be covered only through 
costly experience, not to speak of the ever-present danger of disaster. 


Vol. 4: Principles of Security Trading for the Business Man 


There is nothing about the purchase or sale of securities which cannot be easily 
mastered by the average business man,—even though he is able to give the subject 
only incidental attention. The routine details are simple. But in no business must 
the rules be adhered to more closely. This book describes every step. It is at once 
a guide to the beginner and a source book for the experienced operator. 100% 


These four books represent a 
fund of essential information 
which will be of tremendous 
help to you in making profits. 


Sold Only in Complete Sets 
$990 Four Volumes, Attractive in Ap- $Q20 


pearance and Contents. 

















Mail This Coupon Today—It Will Blaze Your Trail to Success 


The Magazine of Wall Street, Book Department, 
42 Broadway, New York. 


Send me TEE BUSINESSMAN—INVESTOR’S LIBRARY, four volumes, flexible cover, 
stamped in gold, 


0 I inclose $9.90. [ Send C. O. D. and I will pay postman. 


BIL 6-18-27 























real estate mortgages and purchase 
money obligations outstanding, capital. 
ization consists of $2,837,833 6% cumn. 
lative preferred stock of $100 par val. 
ue; 125,000 no par shares class A ¢% 
cumulative and participating stock and 
642,383 no par shares of common 
stock. Class A stock has preference 
over common stock as to dividend at 
the rate of $4 per share per annum, 
cumulative, and, in addition, after pay. 
ment of $2 per share on the common 
stock in any year, class A participates 
share for share with the common stock 
in any further payment until the clas; 
A has received $2 additional dividends. 
Following comparative earnings of 
2.23 millions in 1921 after fixed 
charges, profits rose to 2.6 millions in 
1922, with a sharp falling off in 1993 
to 1.75 millions. Improvement has 
been shown in subsequent years to 
the 3.17 millions in the year ended De. 
cember 31, 1926, equivalent to $3.50 per 


* share of common stock after allowing 


for priority and participating features 
of the class A stock. Results from 
operations for the first quarter of 1927 
show 58 cents on the common stock 
against 52 cents in the corresponding 
period of 1926. Latest balance sheet 
discloses a satisfactory financial condi- 
tion, current assets totalling 9.23 mil- 
lions against current liabilities of 4.1! 
millions, leaving 5.09 millions net work- 
ing capital, showing little change from 
the preceding year. On the whole, we see 
ne basis for the belief that the common 
shares are now undervalued and be- 
lieve funds employed elsewhere would 
be productive of prompter returns. 








SOUTHEASTERN POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 


(Contined furom page 303) 


design and efficiency, and that the older 
equipment is used largely as a reserve 
or “stand-by” capacity. 

From the standpoint of interconnet- 
tion, the company’s properties are re 
markably favorably situated being con- 
tiguous. Its output is well diversified 
as between hydro- and steam-genera- 
tion, about 30% of its output last 
year having been from the latter. As 
a result, when water is abundant, less 
coal can be burned under the boilers 
in the steam plants and the curren! 
supplied from the connected hydro 
plant. Similarly, run-of-the-river plants 
whose capacity is subject to variations 
in water head of seasonal or other na 
ture are being connected up with water 
power plants having large storage © 
pacity which acts as a fly-wheel 1 
stabilize output and prevent either 
waste or shortage of the life-giving 
water that runs over the turbines. 

A further consideration is that the 
Southeastern company owns the only 
transmission lines leading out of th 
Muscle Shoals plant. 

It should be mentioned that the 
Southeastern system is connected ne 
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only internally but with the other great 

systems operating in the Southeast, in- 
cluding the Tennessee Power and the 
Southern Power. 


Present Position 


As a result of the expansion and 
consolidation described above, the com- 
pany today serves 486 communities in 
a compact area of over 140,000 square 
miles extending over Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina. Some idea of the market 
which this district presents for power 
can be gained by the following com- 
parison of growth of electric power 
generation in all public utility plants 
in these five states and in the rest of 
the United States taken together: 


Kilowatt-hours Generated 
Five Southern Rest of the 
States United States 
. 2,621,500,000 53,052,900,000 
. 38,926,000,000 69,459,000,000 


1923 
1926 
Rate of 
Increase. 50% 31% 

The market is highly diversified— 
iron and coal in Alabama, textile busi- 
ness in Alabama and Georgia, mining 
and quarrying, lumbering, the chemical 
industry and other manufacturing, are 
rapidly industrializing this section, 
whose commercial activity, year in and 
year out, is increasing at the fastest 
rate of any part of the Union. 

The company today has a hydro- 
electric generating capacity of 700,000 
h.p. and leases 300,000 additional, be- 
sides steam generating capacity of 
220,000, a grand total of 1,220,000 h.p. 
The connected load represented by the 
capacity of its customers’ sub-stations 
totals 1,250,000 h.p., indicating the ex- 
tent to which consumers are taking ad- 
vantage of the cheapness and reliabil- 
ity of the system’s power. 


Mapping Out Future Growth 


In accordance with the combination 
of foresight and faith in the future 
which has characterized the company’s 
development, plans are well advanced 
for the further utilization of the 
power resources of the company’s ter- 
ritory with all the modern technical 
adjuncts of large-scale economical op- 
erations, attention to storage of water 
and prevention of soil erosion, inter- 
connection and the creation of power 
reserves large enough for safety but 
not so large as to endanger economy. 
Some of these plans, as for example 
the raising of the height of two dams 
on the Tallassee River which will in- 
crease their combined capacity from 
19,100 h.p. to 117,000 h.p., look as far 
ahead as the fall of 1929. 

About 13 miles down the Coosa 
River below the Mitchell, Lock No. 18 
plant is now under construction with 
an initial installation of 108,000 h.p., 
and ultimate capacity of 216,000 h.p., 
which is expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1928. 

On the Tallapoosa River, the re- 
cently finished Martin Dam, with a ca- 
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There is a reason for 


World-Wide Confidence in 
SMITH 


Posy safeguard and provision our 
long experience in the First Mort- 
gage field recommends is utilized for 
the benefit of the investor. 


ccs Smith Bond carries sinking 
fund provisions whereby the owner 
is requested to make monthly pay- 
ments in advance for interest and a 
portion of the principal. 


These and many other 
important factors make 


SMITH BONDS 


Safe 
Interest Sure 


Income Satisfactory 


Denominations of $1000—$500—$100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 


Detailed information concerning SMITH BONDS and the 
safeguards that protect your Investment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. “52-29 


THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston 
MINNEAPOLIS 


* ALBANY 


BONDS 


Cw, Smith Bond is secured by a 
First Mortgage on Real Estate—a 
First lien on land and building. 


Sours Mortgage that secures Smith 
Bonds is a first mortgage on prop- 
erty advantageously located, whose 
valuation as established by competent, 
reputable appraisers is substantially 
in excess of the first mortgage. 
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pacity of 135,000 h.p., is designed so 
that eventually it can take advantage 
of the entire utilizable head of the 
river. Usable storage in connection 
with this plant amounts to 60,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of water, and permits 
the plant to run at maximum capacity 
throughout the dry season of the year, 
and a discharge basin is provided 
which breaks the force of the waste 
water and prevents it from cutting 
away the foundations of the structure. 

Interconnection through the con- 
struction of several hundred miles of 
transmission line ranging from 30,000 
to 110,000 volts is an essential feature 
of the development program, and adds 
still further to its economy. 

In view of what has been said above, 
it is clear that the outlook for both 
gross and net earnings is for con- 


tinued growth, even apart from any 
further consolidations and mergers. 
It has been the experience of the com- 
pany and its predecessors that by the 
time any notable addition to generat- 
ing capacity had been finished and set 
to work, demand had caught up with 
it and further additions were still nec- 
essary. The company is in position to 
meet such requirements and because 
of its excellent financial record has 
been able to finance such additions at 
a steadily decreasing cost. The com- 
pany is one of the bidders for Muscle 
Shoals, but irrespective of how this 
turns out, should derive some benefit 
from the monster development, as in- 
dicated above. 

Of the securities, the 6% debentures 
at 100% to yield 6.00%, and the $7 pre- 
ferred at 107 to yield 6.00%, are each 
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—pointing out economic 
conditions that may have 
a vital bearing upon the 
course of security prices. 
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Accounts 


A special department of our 
organization is completely 
equipped to give a prompt 
and effective service to out- 
of-town clients. 


We invite correspondence. 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway 











New York 
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sound investments in their own class, 
and are better secured than many se- 
curities selling to give a substantially 
lower yield. The participating pre- 
ferred at 79 yielding 5.06% combines a 
sound investment with a speculative 
feature which may be of value in time. 

As for the common stock, at current 
prices around 37, the only question is 
whether it is not already discounting 
too far the expected improvement of 
the future, in view of the fact that it 
is paying only $1 a year in dividends, 
earning it over twice. It is the writer’s 
considered opinion that the stock is 
not overvalued at present prices in view 
of the splendid outlook for the South- 
east and with it of this company. 

The warrants around 10 present an 
interesting problem. For $1,000 one 
can buy either 100 warrants or about 
26 shares of stock. Theoretically, the 
stock would have to go to 61 before 
the warrants would show a profit, and 
at this level the profit on the warrants 
would be only $100, while the profit on 
the stock would be about $600. At 71, 
however, profit on warrants would be 
$1,100 against $858 for the stock, 
while if the stock reached 81 the profit 
on warrants would be $2,100 against 
only $1,118 for the stock, even assum- 
ing that the warrants would sell for 
only the difference between the market 
price of the stock in the future and the 
$50 per warrant needed to purchase 
stock from the company. 

For long-pull holding, in the expec- 
tation that the stock will eventually 
sell very much higher, the warrants 
would seem more attractive than the 
common stock. 








The firm of LYMAN D. 


dissolved by 


SMITH & CO., is this day 


mutual consent. 


LYMAN D. SMITH 
WALTER J. FAHY 


New York, May 3lst, 1927. 











WE ANNOUNCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRM OF 


WALTER J. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
44 Pine Street 


New York, June Ist, 1927. 


FAHY & Co. 


WALTER J. FAHY 


GEORGE C. WHITE 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 


RAY L. SKOFIELD 
Special 























COMMON SENSE AND THE 
BOND 


(Continued from page 307) 


bonds secured on stock collateral, de- 
bentures, which have no definite secur- 
ity but are direct obligations, and in- 
come bonds upon which interest is op- 
tional and which strictly are not bonds 
at all. Junior issues of a well en- 
trenched company are always worthy 
of consideration. At this time deben- 
tures are a favorable vehicle for new 
financing. It should be obvious that 
debentures of a strong company are 
infinitely superior to the first mortgage 
bonds of a weak concern. 

In view of the prevailing practice of 
laying so much emphasis upon the na- 
ture of the security behind a bond and 
the value of the fixed assets, it may 
seem like a radical departure to allo- 
cate these factors to a relatively sub- 
ordinate position. The bond investor, 
however, cannot go far wrong if 
he gives primary consideration to 
the standing of the company and char-. 
acter of the management, with special 
attention on the balance of the capital 
structure, habitual financial strength, 
position of the industry, and regularity 
of earnings comfortably in excess of all 
interest requirements. 
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sx COMMON STOCKS WHOSE 

VALUE IS YET TO BE RE- 

'  FLECTED IN THE 
MARKET 


(Continued from page 309) 
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yeny has no funded debt although on 
December 31, 1926, there were pur- 
chase money obligations outstanding in 
the amount of $925,375. 

At the end of 1926 the company was 
in fairly sound financial condition, hav- 
ing current assets of 7.33 millions, 
more than double current liabilities of 
358 millions; cash aggregated $723,- 
000, and net working capital 3.74 mil- 
lions. While the company was not en- 
tirly free from bank indebtedness, 
this item constituted no unusual burden 
on its resources. 

Gross sales and net profits of Na- 
tional Tea have shown continuous in- 
creases since 1921, and have indeed 
about tripled during the period. Net 
earnings in 1926 amounted to over 1.58 
millions, equal to $48.62 per share on 
the preferred and $9.16 a share on the 
common. This compares with 1.57 mil- 
lions, or $48.33 on the preferred and 
$9.71 on the common in 1925. Recent 
reports indicate a substantial increase 
in sales and net in the 1927 year to 
date. 

In the past, as conditions have been 
favorable, the company has maintained 
a generous attitude toward sharehold- 
ers in the way of regular and extraor- 
dinary dividend disbursements. Thus 
we find that a stock dividend of 150% 
in common stock was paid in 1924, and 
a similar disbursement of 200% in the 
following year. 

Considering the nature of this en- 
terprise and its expanding operations 
in rapidly growing communities, it is 
reasonable to expect that, barring the 
unforeseen, earnings will show steady, 
natural expansion from year to year. 
Since there is ho reason to expect the 
management will deviate from its lib- 
eral Cividend policy, stockholders might 
view the future with more than ordi- 
nary optimism. At current quotations 
of around 180, the stock has interest- 
ing possibilities, based on its conserva- 
tive market valuation in comparison 
with that accorded other chain store 
issues of its type. 


UNITED 
STATES 
GYPSUM 


STOCK which is 

listed and has long 
been -a favorite in the 
Chicago market, but that 
has hardly received the interest that its 
record justifies among investors in the 
East, despite additional trading facili- 
ties on the New York Curb, is U. S. 
1ypsum common. There are compara- 
tively few industrial enterprises that 
have exhibited such an amazing growth 
over a period of time sufficiently long 
to preclude any possibility that the 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


Asked 


Aeolian Co., pfd. (7) 99 
Aeolian Weber 54 56 
Aeolian Wober, pfd. (7B) 112 
Alpha Port. Cement (3) 41 

Pfd. (7) er 
Aluminum Co. of Am 71 

Pfd. (6) 105 
American Arch (7P) 94 97 
American Book Co. 143 
American Cigar (8) 

0 (6) 


- (5) 
Amer. Meter Co. (5) 
Atlas Port. Cement (2P)... 
non, (2.66 


‘d. (7) 
Central Aguirre (6) 


Congoleum Co. —)* (7) 


Pfd. (3.5) 
= Geo. 


Knox Hat (5) 

Pr, Pfd. (7) 

Part Pfd. A (8) 
Lehigh Port. Cement (3%) 127 
Leonard, Fitzpatrics, Mueller (1.5) 

Pfd. (8 ue 120 


(2) 
Manhattan Rubber (2.5) 
Metropolitan re Stores 


Nat’l Fuel. Gas (new) 
National Sugar Ref. (7) 
Neisner Bros, 

Pfd. (7) 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. (8) 
Phelps Dodge Corp’n (4) 
Pina. (8 But. & Pierce (2) 

(8) 


Richmond “Radiator a 
Conv. Pfd. (8%) 

Royal Baking Powder (8P) 
Pfd. (6) 

Ruberoid Co. (4) 

Safety Car H. & L. 

Savannah Sugar (6P) 
Pfd, (7 

Shaffer Oil & Ref. Pfd. (7) 

Sheffield Farms Pfd. (6) 


Singer, Ltd. ly 

Superheater Co. (6P) 

Valley _ & Iron 
Pfd. 


Pfd. (5) 
White Rock 2nd Pfd. (10) 
lst Pfd. (7) 


Pfd, (6) 


G—Guaranteed as to principal and dividend by 
Amer. Type Founders, 

P—Plus extras, 

B—Also extras on account of arrears. 





of this issue. 





Readers of this department will find the current recom- 
mendation of the over-the-counter department on ware 313 








success achieved was based on other 
than fundamental merit. 

It might be supposed from the char- 
acter of a business devoted to the 
manufacture of gypsum products that 
the rapid increase in earning power 
could be attributed to the great activ- 
ity in building operations in recent 
years. Although this has undoubtedly 
been a factor of much importance, it is 
also true that the past record of growth 
has been but little affected by periodic 
slumps in volume of new construction, 
a fact made possible by the policy of 
devoting a large share of the activities 
to the more stable business of supply- 
ing products for additions, alterations 
and repairs, as well as by constant 
efforts in developing new products 
adapted to the needs of the trade, prod- 
ucts which by sheer merit have fre- 
quently supplanted those already in 
use, thus counteracting to a large ex- 
tent the adverse effects otherwise re- 


sulting from a curtailment in total 
demand. 

U. S. Gypsum has consistently ad- 
hered to the policy of reinvesting the 
greater part of its earnings in the busi- 
ness, and has been able to finance its 
heavy expansion requirements by this 
means. Earnings last year were equiv- 
alent to $11.85 per share of common 
stock as now constituted, the amount 
outstanding having been increased dur- 
ing the year through the medium of 4 
stock dividend such as had been dis- 
bursed for several successive yeals. 
Stockholders have received their Tr 
ward through these stock distributions 
in conjuction with an almost continu- 
ous upward trend in market value, 
rather than from cash disbursements, 
although the annual basic cash divi 
dend of $1.60 has usually been supple 
mented by extra payments rangilé 
from $3 to $5 each year. 

The stock is available at a mor 
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favorable figure than generally pre- 
vails, largely due to some recession in 
building activity and to the fact that 
1926 earnings, while satisfactory, did 
not show the customary increase. The 
financial position is up to its usual 
high standard, however, and owing to 
some uncertainty in the building situa- 
tion, increases in plant capacity in the 
expenditure of funds have been sub- 
ordinated to improvement of products 
and reduction of operating expenses. 
Based on a probable resumption of nor-- 
mal growth, the present appears to pro- 
vide a genuine opportunity to acquire 
an interest in this enterprise. 








IF ONE APPLE COSTS 2c DO 20 
APPLES COST 40c 


(Continued from page 289) 








portion of interest, insurance and other 
carrying charges as well as the expense 


of deterioration and even the danger . 


of total obsolescence. Such merchan- 
dise, if it ties up funds enough to make 
impossible the purchase of only two or 
three timely bargains during a season, 
may change the reasonable expectation 
of a profit to the staggering actualit 

of a loss. ; 

But I do not mean to give the im- 
pression by anything that I have said 
that good buying is merely the ability 
to make purchases at low prices. It is, 
too, the purchase of goods upon which 
the greatest profit can be realized. “The 
good buyer,” explained a merchant to 
me, “allows his customers to control 
his purchases. He buys only that for 
which there is demand, and refuses 
even the most enticing substitutes. He 
buys as advantageously as he can, but 
in no greater quantities than he can 
dispose of. He never tries, nor has to 
try, to force sales against the buyer’s 
will.” 

The forcing of merchandise against 
a customer’s will may make’ for splen- 
did immediate profits, but it makes 
also for an unfriendly and suspicious 
clientele—and a business can exist only 
by steady and continued patronage. ‘It 
must not be imagined that I am op- 
posed to carrying the new items which 
are forever appearing on the market, 
and which can often be made to yield 
large cash returns. But such ventures 
are experiments and should be treated 
so. The untried items should, more- 
over, be purchased in quantities suffi- 
ciently small so that if they fail to 
sell no great loss has been incurred. 
This, of course, means that there can 
be little immediate advantage in such 
transactions. But if the new articles 
mect the demand there is plenty of 
time to bring them into the regular 
stock, 

Let me note here one final danger, 


Suggested to me by a banker, which - 


may arise because of the very technical 
excellence of a merchant as a buyer— 
the danger that a favorable purchase 
contract, granting a profit even before 
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50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 
vice the Nation’s 
Telephones ~ 


NOUGH wire to encircle the 
earth more than 2,000 times 
is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than haif a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 
The stock of A. T. &T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 


open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, 


LW 


“Some Financial Fucts.”’ 









195 Broadway 





ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 





NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 











the goods are sold, may lead to specu- 
lation in commodities. Too many mer- 
chants buy large quantities of future 
goods with less eye to their own needs 
than to an expectation of rise in price. 
This sort of speculation is highly dan- 
gerous. In the first place it is almost 
impossible to consistently forecast a 
market, and a single bad guess may 
have the effect of permanently crippling 
a business built up conservatively and 
soundly. Even though a buyer may 
guess right about a rise in price and 
fill his shelves with goods at a low 
cost, there is small satisfaction in that 
if in the interval during which his 
funds are tied up he finds himself un- 
able to take advantage of cash dis- 
counts or make quick turnovers on 
other items—and has thus to forego 
profits larger than those gained in the 


speculative purchase. The business of 
the merchant is merchandising—the 
buying of goods and selling them so as 
to make in the end the largest possible 
amount on his investment and still re- 
tain goodwill for future dealings. For 
him to deviate from his own field into 
speculation is almost always ultimately 
disastrous. Let him instead study his 
own business; let him know in detail 
the nature and effect of the sales poli- 
cies that he pursues and the buying 
with which he feeds them. If he knows 
this then he is pretty apt to be so busy 
and successful that he has no time or 
inclination for the by-paths which 
after all can lead him no place but 
astray. 

I have mentioned the advantage of 
buying articles on which the greatest 

(Please turn to page 349) 
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are invested in the | 


Electric Power and 
Light properties of the United 
States. Bonds of individual 
units of this enormous and es- 
sential industry are justly popu- 
lar, because of the stability and 
steady earning power of the 
issuing companies. 
Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 


and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AT-2453 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 

















Batchelder & Snyder Co. 


8% Preferred Stock 


Business has been successful for 
more than 45 years. 


Earnings more than 3 times pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. 


Company supplies food products 
—one of the necessaries of life. 


Price to yield about 8.4% 


Analysis on request 


B-J- BAKER: &-Co. 


FILL IN AND MAIL 


B. J. Baxer & Co., Inc., 209 Washington St., 
Boston, or 50 Broadway, New York: 

Send me Analysis on 

Batchelder & Snyder Co. 8% Preferred Stock. 

















IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of June 8 


1927 Price Range 

—————_ Recent 
High Low Price 
144% 12% 14% 
73 67% 69% 
15 


Name and Dividend 


Albert Pick Barth wit 
Aluminum Co, of Amer...... 
Amer. Cigar (8) 148% 119 
Amer, Gas & Elec. (1)ft.... 10042 681% 90% 
Amer, Super Power A (1.2)t. 38% 27% 38% 
Celotex Co. (3 83 70 75 
Centrif. Pipe (0.60)* 1 10% 18 
Cities Service New (1.2)f... 40% 46% 
Cities Service Pfd. (6)t 89% 
Consol. Gas of Balt, (2%)... 59%, 
Consolidated Laundries (2)*. 21 
Curtiss Aeroft 2 2034 
Curtiss Aero Pfd. (7)T 93 
Durant Motorst 1 9% 
Elect. Bond & Share (1)f... 1b, 
Electric Investorst 4 % 38% 
Fajardo Sugar (10) Es 162 
Ford Motor of Canada (15).. 448 
General Baking A (5)* 3 58 
General Baking B* 1% 5 
Gillette Safety Razor (3)f.. 9 89 
Glen Alden Coal (10)T 2 

Goodyear Tire & Rubberft... 

Gulf Oil (1.5)t. 

Happiness Candy Store (50). 

Hecla Mining (2)f. 

International Utilities B 

Johns-Manville, new (3) 

Land Co. of Floridaf...... : 

Lion Oil & Refining (2.25)*.. 27% 

Metro Chain Storestt 45 

Mountain Producers (2.60)t.. 26% 


1927 Price Range 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
New Mex. & Arizona Landt. 13% 9% 14% 
New Jersey Zinc (8) 194%, 179 182 
Nipissing Mining (60c)* 6 
Northern Ohio Powert 1 11% 
Pacific Steel Boiler 10% 
Puget Sound P. & Vy 
Reo Motor (80c)t 
Salt Creek Producers (2%)fT. 
Servel Corporation Af 
So’east Pwr. & Lt. (new 1)¢ 38% 
So’east Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (4)t 80% 
Stutz Motors* 21 
Trans Lux* 8% 
Tobacco Products Exportf... 3% 
Tubize Artif. Silkft (10) 255 
United Electric Coal (1.10).. 38% 
United Gas & Improvem’t (4) 109 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Continental Oil (1)+ 

Humble Oil (1.6)f¢ 

International Pet. 

Ohio Oil (2.75) 

Prairie Oil & Gast 55% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (2.5)t.. 64%, 
Vacuum Oil (5)Tf 134 954% 
* Listed in the regular way. 

t+ Admitted to unlisted trading privileges, 
tt Application made for full listing. 





be the bulwark of strength on the 

Curb, with industrials irregular 
and the oil stocks quite firm but not 
as active as in past week. Practically 
all of the utilities gained fractionally 
during the fortnight, with another sub- 
stantial gain recorded by American 
Gas & Electric and a new high for the 
year being established by International 
Utilities B stock and a similar gain in 
the senior issue of the same company. 
Vacuum Oil continued to hold its 


Pre the utility shares continue to 


_leadership among the Standard oil is- 


sues and a new high at 134 was marked 
up, representing an increase in market 
valuation of about twenty-five points 
during this current movement of the 
shares. 

Among the industrials, a new high 
was reached by Johns-Manville, which 
was up ten points during the fortnight 
and later sold off to lose about half its 
gain on profit taking sales. Another 
specialty that was the center of inter- 
est during the period was Fajardo 
Sugar, recommended at 155 in these 
columns several weeks ago and selling 
to a new high for the year at over 165 
during the past fortnight. It is be- 
lieved that the report for the fiscal 
year ending July 31 will show a sub- 
stantial improvement over the previous 
period in which the present $10 divi- 
dend was not quite earned. Several 
active issues were moved from the Curb 
to the Big Board during the fortnight 
including American Seating, Beacon 


. Oil and Tidewater-Associated preferred 


and common, which issues hereafter 


will be dropped from listing in this de- 
partment. 

Medium grade bonds have been in 
special demand of late on the Curb, 
presumably for temporary reinvestment 
of trading profits. Opportunities for 
a liberal income with some prospects 
for market enhancement plus a reason- 
able degree of security are becoming 
scarcer and scarcer among junior se- 
curities and attention is consequently 
turning to the semi-investment bond is- 
sues, Two attractive bonds in this 
class are Shawsheen Mills 7’s of 1931 
and Webster Mills 6%s of 1933, both 
listed on the Curb Bond Department. 
These two issues are set up on much 
the same plan. Both originate from 
subsidiaries of the American Woolen 
Company and both are guaranteed 
principal and interest by endorsement 
by the American Woolen Company. 
Neither issue is protected by mortgage 
of property or pledge of other security, 
although the indenture in each case 
provides that no mortgage or en- 
cumbrance of any kind can be placed 
against the properties without ratable 
security for the bonds. The recent ac- 
tion of American Woolen Company in 
passing preferred dividends, strength- 
ens the position of these guaranteed is- 
sues, conserving some 8.5 million dol- 
lars in cash annually on the part of the 
guarantor company. At current prices 
the former issue yields 7.10% straight 
income and 7.50% to maturity and the 
latter provides a straight yield of 
7.00% and about 8.00% to maturity—an 
attractive return for this type of issue. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 








(Continued from page 347) 
profit can be realized. One of the best 
ways of managing this is to adopt 
something as distinctive as possible, 
either as a feature of the article sold 
or the manner of its selling. A slight 
but noticeable improvement in quality, 
design or finish of an article gives the 
dealer handling it some of the advan- 
tages of a monopoly. Even where the 
ecmmodity handled is a staple, some- 
thing of the effect can be obtained by 
an obvious service rendered by the 
dealer. It is astounding but not at all 
unreasonable that purchasers of even 
the most ordinary merchandise should 
prefer to secure it from the concern 
which gives a better delivery than its 
competitors, or has a reputation for 
reliability, or in some way renders a 
superior individual service. Yet, I 
must emphasize, the best service of all 
is to give the purchaser good value for 
his money. 

One of our greatest retailers, the 
late F. W. Woolworth, built up his 
tremendous business by selling bar- 
gains, with a fraction of a cent profit 
on each article sold. Henry Ford, too, 
has followed the policy of regularly 
either reducing the price of his car or, 
what is equivalent, raising its quality. 
What is the principle that these men 
followed? Simply this: the business 
man can increase the sum total of his 
profits by reducing them on the indi- 
vidual sale. So concludes our lesson in 
the newer arithmetic. 








Important Dividend Announcements 


Note—To obtain a dividend directly 
from the company the stockholder must 
have his stock transferred to his name 
before the date of the closing of the 
company’s books. 


Ann’l Amount 
Rate Declarer 
7% Amer, Can pf. 
$3 Amer. Seating em.. .$0.75 
.. Amer, Seating om...$0,25 
$9 Amer, Tel, & Tel...$2.25 
$3 Artloom Corp. om... .$0.75 
$2.40 Beech-Nut Pck. cm..$0.60 
$3 Bucyrus Co, om......$0.75 
$7 Bucyrus Co, pf. $1.75 
$3 Chrysler Corp. cm...$0.75 
$8 Chrysler Corp. pf... .$2.00 
4% Colo, South, 1st pf...2% 
$8 Com’l Solvents ‘B’’.$2.00 
$5 Cons, Gas N. Y. pf..$1.25 
$7 Cont’l Can p: 1,75 
$4.80 Cuba Railroad om.... 
$8 Detroit Edison cm...$2. 
$2.40 Fair, The, om. ..... $0.20 
$0.80 Fed. Mot, Truck.... 
.. Fed, Mot, Truck 
$4 Gen, Elec, 
-. Gen, Elec, 
$0.60 Gen. Elec, 
$8 Gt. West. Sug. cm.. 
$7 Gt. West, Sug. om..$1.75 
$4 Int’l Bus. Mach.....$1.00 
$2 Loew’s, Inc. $0.50 
$4 Math. Alk, Wks, cm.$1.00 
$7 Math. Alk. pf 7 
7% Montana Pow. pf.... 
$7 Montg.-Ward ‘A’... 
$5 Nat’l Biscuit cm....$1.2: 
$8 Nat'l Cash Rg. ‘‘A’’.$0.75 
2%% Nat’l Surety ..: 10% 
$6% N. Y. Teleph, pf...$1.62%4 
$8 Omnibus Corp, pf....$2.00 
4% Reading 2nd pf. 1% 
$3 Reid Ice Cream cm..$0.75 
$5 Stand. Milling cm...$1.25 
$6 Stand, Milling pf....$1.50 
$7 U. S. Ind, Alco. pf..$1.75 
$0.80 Waldorf Syst. cm....$0,20 
$1% Waldorf Syst, pf. .$0.37% 
$8 Walworth pf. .......$0.75 
$3 Wrigley, Wm. ......$0.25 


Stock Pay- 
Record able 
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“TOE BENSON is pretty well 
fixed, isn’t he? He certainly 
must have saved his money.” 


“He’s well fixed all right, but 
you'd get a quick argument out 
of him if you said he’d ‘saved’ 
his money.” 


Hows’ that?” 


“Well, Joe says that there’s a 
lot of difference between saving 
money and investing it. He was 
showing me figures the other 
day. $50 a month amounts to 
$18,000 in 360 months, if you 
just ‘put it in the sock.’ But in- 
vested as Joe does, $50 a month 





«Theres a man who 
INVESTED his money 


in that time amounts to almost 
$55,000.” 


“He must speculate, then.” 


“No sir! Joe’s the most conser- 
vative chap you ever saw. He 
puts every cent in a good safe 
place— First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds, issued by the Federal 
Bond and Mortgage Company, 
a very conservative financial 
house. He gets 612% interest 
and makes a regular investment 
every month. It certainly is 
amazing how quickly the mon- 
ey rolls up. I’ve started doing it 
myself, and it’s great stuff!” 


This estate-building plan will fit your needs too. A monthly payment as low 
as $10 makes you eligible. Send the coupon below for an interesting booklet. 


| Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. (1930) 


| Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg. 
Detroit 


Please send me the booklet described 


above. 


Name. 


9 





Address. 











institutions. 
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NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Investors in 38 countries own 
Cities Service securities 


SECURITIES of the world-wide Cities Service organi- 
zation are owned by 300,000 investors located in every 
state and 37 foreign countries. These investors include 
trust companies, banks, insurance companies and other 


You get a yield of 814% in cash and stock dividends 
from the 17-year-old common stock of Cities Service 
Company when you buy it at its present price. 


Send for full information 


Please send me without obligation copy of latest Annual Report and full 
information about Cities Service common stock. 
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D 25 RAILROADS 
B 25 INDUSTRIALS 


OF 25RR.& 
Mahlstedt-Steen 


improved type of 
first mortgage 
bond means that 
you own a part 
interest in an in- 
come producing 
building. Asa 
bond holder your 
funds are safe- 
guarded and pro- 
duce an attractive 
yearly return. As 
an owner you 
share in the prof- 
its of your build- 
ing—even after 
vuhwcrened f MARKET STATISTICS 


back your original N.¥. Times Dow, Jones Avgs. —0 Stocks—, 
investment —and 40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 

. y 171.31 136.88 165.16 162.88 2,641,160 
forgotten it. Let ; ; 137.16 165.69 163.44 2,828,620 


us tell you how 187.35 165.48 . 1,029,700 
: t 187.26 . . 2,175,195 
Wednesday, ° ‘ 137.85 


: ; 137.70 
praees 3 169.65 136.02 


Saturda: : 170.16 136.95 
ner” f 171.18 138,18 
Tuesday, June 7 z 170.18 187.18 
Wednesday, June 8 170.22 137.41 


AVERAGE Prick oF 40 BONDS 
191415 ‘I ‘I? 18 ‘19 20 —19 ~— 1924 —— —— 1926 ~— 7 






































25 RAILROADS 

8 INDUSTRIALS 

4 STREET RAILWAYS 
2 PUBLIC UTILITIES 


my money goes | | MUNICIPAL 
U.S.GOVERNMENT BonpD AVERAGE 


ETS. ase v LA 


is a budget book supplied free 
upon request. The use of this 
book enables many people to 
save more money. Savings 
Shares earn 5%. Regular 
Shares 6%.° 





Write for Booklet M or Budget 








RAILROAD BUILDING eer 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 85 85 
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The Tragedy 
of Lost Sales 


Security Salesmen: 
Note 


If all the sales you Jost—or even 
half of them—could be turned into 
sales made, how would it affect 
your income? 


The Babson Course in Investments and 
Security Selling — the Standard Course 
used by scores of well known bond houses 
for training their salesmen—will give you 
a training in selling securities and keeping 
clients satisfied that will practically insure 
your success, 

Our booklet Security Salesmanship—the 
Profession fully outlining this Training 
will be sent at your requ tis. 


Send for Booklet A-951 
Babson Institute ®)yonFar« 





KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special 
letters listed below have been prepared with 
the utmost care by investment houses of the 
highest standard. They will be sent free on 
request, direct from the issuing house. Ask 
for them by number. 

We urge our readers to take full advantage 
of this service. Address. Keep Posted De- 
partment, Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





ICE MANUFACTURING—A PUBLIC 
UTILITY ? 


A booklet describing a most inviting division 
of this field will be well worth your read- 
ing. Ask for 414. 


A 7% YIELD FROM FIRST MORTGAGES 
on individual homes that do not exceed 50% 
of valuation is fully explained in a very at- 
tractive booklet—also how one may double 
his investment with absolute safety of prin- 
cipal in 10 years, 26 days. Sent free on 
request. (415) 


BOND THAT PARTICIPATES IN PROFITS 
This pamphlet describes a seasoned bond, 
which for many years has regularly paid 
participation in profits in addition to regular 
bond interest, and describes the nation-wide 
business which furnished the earnings, Dis- 
tributed by one of the oldest investment 
houses. Ask for 285. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
in an 8% return on your money with abso- 
lute safety, consider the investment features 
of the B. & L. shares issued by a strong 
Florida Building & Loan Association. _ Send 
for pamphlet 416. 


ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Exchange 
firm has ready for free distribution a book- 
let which explains the many advantages 
that trading in odd lots offers to both small 
and large investors. (225) 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
By reading this timely booklet but ten 
minutes 2 week you willbe able to judge 
the market more accurately. Sent for three 
months without charge. (290) 


also 
A Leader in the 


Furniture Industry 


Quality and quantity pro- 
duction and broad distribu- 
tion have made Stewart- 
Warner a leader in furniture 
trimmings and furniture 
hardware. Six thousand 
different designs of door 
knobs and other furniture 
items are manufactured and 


sold. 


Stewart-Warner owns the 
Barabona Wood Producis 
Co., one of the largest 
manvf-cturing companies in 
San Domingo with exten- 
sive timber resources and a 
wood turning plant. 


SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 

















Trust Shares 


THE EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
Trustee 


Rep an interest in 30 of the fore- 
most financial institutions of the Nation. 


Over a ten-year period the stocks of these 
banking institutions have shown an 


Average Annual Gain 


of more than 


20% Yearly 


in market price, plus dividends, stock 
dividends and rights. 


The progress of these leading financial 
institutions during the next ten years 
should equal their growth and prosperity 
of the last decade. 


Certificates in 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 500 
share denominations. 


Price at the market 
about $24.50 per share 


Send Coupon for Details 


Send me circular without obligation. 





United States Shares 


o 
Corporation 
FIFTY BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. Bowling Green 4361 





























- Market Letter 


on request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad St. New York 














Special 
Vacation Offer 


To News Stand Readers 


Have The Magazine of Wall Street 
follow you on your summer vacation 


To keep you in close contact with the situation, we are mak- 
ing a special vacation offer of 4 issues of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET for $1.00 to include the numbers of 
July 2, July 16, July 30 and August 13. Use the coupon. 


You cannot afford to lose touch with 
the world of investment and business. 


(Address may be changed to your regular home address by sending three weeks’ notice.) 


---—-—-—-————————-—-COUPON — 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues beginning with July 2, mentioned in your 
special vacation offer. My address for the summer will be 


Address 


0 If you would like to have your summer subscription cover eight issues instead 
of four, running through to include the issue of October 8, check here and enclose 


$2.00. 
June 18-A. 
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LOS ANGELES 


SIX per cent building 
and loan coupon cer- 
tificates — payable in 
New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


State supervision; non-fluctuat- 
ing; convertible; legal for trust 
funds. Write for full details. 


GUARANTY Building & 


Loan ASSOCIATION 


6335 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 
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Our main offering list 


containing securities 
yielding from 


4% to7% | 


Sent to investors 
on request 


MCDONNELL & CO. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











SAN FRANCISCO 




















DREAM RAILROADS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 298) 








But it is not necessary to go either 
to the Pacific Coast or to the South 
Atlantic Seaboard to find a dream rail- 
road. There is one right here in New 
York. 


x 


Some 20 years ago a young South- 
erner, full of dreams and ambition, 
arrived in Manhattan. His name has 
come to be known the world over. 

William G. McAdoo had not been 
here long before he realized the neces- 
sity of a railroad under the Hudson 
River that would serve the steam rail- 
roads with terminals on the Jersey side, 
and provide for the carrying of pas- 
senger traffic, which he foresaw would 
be beyond their ferry facilities within 
a few years. 

The result was the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad, commonly known as 
the “Hudson Tubes.” In the years that 
have intervened, millions of people 
travelling between New Jersey and 
New York City, particularly during 
the rush hours of morning and night, 
and in foggy weather, have had reason 
to rise up and call Mr. McAdoo blessed. 

Because of the rock formation under 
Manhattan, and for various other rea- 
sons, the original construction of the 
“Hudson Tubes,” although only 8% 
miles long, was extremely expensive. 
During the first five years or so of its 
existence operation was not profitable. 
In those days it was figured out that 
it- never would be possible to run 
enough trains and pack enough people 
into each train to earn a return on 
either the preferred or common stock. 

The situation looked threatening for 
the company and its security holders. 
Kuhn Loeb & Co. and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad came to the rescue. A read- 
justment, without foreclosure, was 
brought about that resulted in a scal- 
ing down of fixed charges from $3,021,- 
660 to $1,851,750. 

In the years immediately following 
there were frequent academic discus- 


sions in Wall Street as to whom— 


McAdoo the Dreamer, who conceived 
the idea of the “Tubes,” and built them, 
or Jacob H. Schiff, then head of Kuhn 
Loeb & Co., banker, who salvaged and 
reorganized the property—should be 
given the greater credit for the success 
of the whole enterprise. The prevail- 
ing opinion was then—and still is— 
that without the dreamer there never 
would have been anything for the 
banker to save. 

From that time on traffic has in- 
creased rapidly, the number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1926 representing a 
new high record. The balance appli- 
cable to dividends for last year was 
$325,245 larger than for the previous 
year and was equivalent to $4.63 a 


share on the common stock in compari. 
son with $3.82, after allowing for th 
full 5% on the preferred. © 

Instead of not being able to make 
the proposition pay during the firs 
five years, just ten years subsequent to 
the readjustment in 1913, semi-annual 
dividends at the full 5% annual rate 
were begun on the preferred and two 
years later still on the common, at the 
rate of 8% annually, 14%% semi-ap. 
nually. 


XI 


And now how about the chances for 
the investor and speculator to make 
money in the securities of the “dream 
railroads” that have been roughly out- 
lined and in others that might be easily 
discovered? 

Whether the directors of the two 
Western Pacific companies cut or pass 
the preferred dividend, it is probable 
that both classes of stock of the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Corporation, the 
holding company, will be depressed 
somewhat. As those shares go down, 
however, they are practically certain 
to be bought by interests familiar with 
the position of the two companies and 
the policy of their management. 





A STOCK FRAUD STORY WITH. 
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My wife carried this along, seeming- 
ly worried about the Doctor and told 
Mr. Soanso to watch out for him. 

Can you imagine the coincidence? 
A man, who apparently followed out 
the description of the “Doctor,” had 
floated into the offices about the time 
I had been expected. For all that 
salesman and the people in that office 
knew, this man had $10,000 in Liberty 
bonds in his pocket which he was to 
exchange for stock in their mine. And 
he had escaped!!! Can you imagine 
the tearing of hair and gnashing of 
teeth around that office? What would 
it not have been worth to have been in 
on that picture? 

No word from the “Doctor” all that 
afternoon. Mr. Soanso phoned five 
times, sent two telegrams, and, as the 
“Doctor” hadn’t arrived home at eight 
o’clock, he wanted to notify the police 
and report him as a missing person. 
Also those Liberties were on his mind, 
too, you can bet. ; 

For a whole week messages came If 
by phone and wire to my wife. The 
“Doctor” had not turned up as yet any- 
where, he had disappeared, even his 
wife did not know where he was, she 
was prostrated so that she could al- 
swer the phone no longer, so the “Dot 
tor’s” “brother-in-law” began to al- 
swer the phone and to the insistent de- 
mand that the police be notified the 
“bro-in-law” warned against such 4 
procedure. It would only cause scandal 
and talk because the $10,000 in Lib- 
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erty bonds was missing with the “Doc- 
tor” and we wanted everything hushed, 
if possible. The “Doctor” was in the 
habit of going off like that, he was a 
little “queer” you know and would 
probably turn up safely as he had done 
before. So not worry too much, etc., 
etc. 

Another week of messages, until at 
last the “bro-in-law” said to Mr. Soanso 
at the other end of the wire making 
inquiry for news of the “Doctor.” 

“Well, well, what do you think, Mr. 
Soanso, we have heard from the Doc- 
tor, yes, a long letter by registered 
mail, sending with it the $10,000 in 
Liberty bonds, which we have put back 
in his safe deposit box in the bank. 
Yes, the letter explained everything. 
It was from Arizona where your mine 
is He says that after leaving your 
office that day he concluded he would 
go out to your mine and _ investigate 
for himself and he is now out there and 
has looked over your mine. You know, 
Mr. Soanso, the “Doctor” is a very re- 
ligious man, in fact an evangelist and 
he tells us in his letter that now that 
he has seen the mine he will not invest 
in it, but he is going to stay right out 
there at the mine for some months. 
There is a wonderful field for Christian 
endeavor right there among all those 
rough miners, those poor men who 
have no spiritual adviser and who need 
reforming badly. Yes, Mr. Soanso, he 
is going to do the good work there for 
some time to come and there is a spe- 
cial message in his letter for you, Mr. 
Soanso, he says that after he reforms 
all those rough miners, he is coming 
back and do his best to reform all the 
salesmen in New York who are trying 
to exchange mining stock for Liberty 
bonds held in trust for widows and 
orphans.” 








AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
co. 


(Continued from page 815) 








probably at least 40% under present 
market price. No information as to 
the identity of the outside stocks and 
bonds is available, but that they play 
an important part in the affairs of the 
company is indicated from the fact 
that the American Car & Foundry 
Securities Corp. was formed two years 
ago especially for the purpose of han- 
dling such activities. There is no 
means of knowing the extent of under- 
Valuation of these holdings, but in all 
oy it aggregates several mil- 
ions. 

American Car & Foundry common 
has participated but little in the ris- 
ing market during the last two years, 
owing to the low ebb to which equip- 
ment demand had fallen. At current 
levels around 106, and paying $6 an- 
nually, it presents many dttractive 
features to the long range holder, prin- 
cipal among which are a strong finan- 
cal status, a book value well in excess 

(Please turn to page 356) 
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LOGAN & BRYAN 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON, GRAIN, COFFEE, SUGAR, 
RUBBER, COTTON SEED OIL & PROVISIONS 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Curb Market 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Stock Exchange 


Benj. B. Bryan 
Louis B. Sterling 
James T. Bryan 
Benj. B. Bryan, Jr. 


Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific connecting with important 
intermediate points in the United States and Canada 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Financial Center Bldg. 
Crocker Bldg. 


SANTA BARBARA 
PASADENA 
LONG BEACH 
SAN DIEGO 
CORONADO 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS: 

Boston Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Salt Lake City Stock Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Montreal Board of Trade 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 


PARTNERS: 
J. J. Bagley 
E. Vail Stebbins 
B, L. Taylor, Jr. 
Harry L. Reno 


Parker M. Paine 
William F. Kane 
R. C. Jenkins 


42 Broadway, New York 
Board of Trade, Chicago 


BRANCHES: 


LOS ANGELES 
686 So. Spring St. 
Biltmore Hotel 


HOLLYWOOD 


SEATTLE 
Dexter-Horton Bldg. 
Olympic Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
WINNIPEG 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 


CHICAGO 
Congress Hotel 


DULUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS 
FRENCH LICK 
OIL CITY 


























We recommend the purchase of 








1. This Company does the largest printing business in the United States. 
term contracts alone absorb over 50% of the Company's plant capacity. 

2. The business is practically free from inventory speculations and bad accounts. 

3. The Company prints, among others, the following nationally known magazines: 


Hearst’s International Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 

Everybody’s 

True Confessions 

The Shrine Magazine 

The Butterick Quarterly 


The Company also numbers among its customers: 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

The American Legion 

The National Bellas Hess Co. 

F Spear & Co. 

4. The net earnings for 1926 (after allowing for $4 annual dividends on the Class 
A Stock) were equal to $6.20 per share on the Common Stock. The recent 
acquisition of the printing plent of the Butterick Publishing Company; the 
procural of large new contracts and other developments indicate that earnings 
for the current year will greatly increase. 
believe the Common Stock will appreciate substantially in market value. 


There are only 100,000 shares of Common Stock out- ] 


[ 


JEROME B. SULLIVAN & Co. 


42 Broadway 


standing and the greater part of this is closely held. 
Therefore the amount of floating stock ts limited. 


Cuneo Press, Inc. 


Common Stock 


for the ¥ following reasons: 
Long- 


The Delineator 
Good Housekeeping 
Fashionable Dress 
Smart Set 
Adventure 

Radio Digest 


Sears Roebuck & Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 
Chicago Mail Order Co. 
Butterick Publishing Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


For these and other reasons we 


Traded in on the New York Curb Market 
Present price around $44 


Complete circular will be sent upon request 


Members New York Curb Market 
New York 


Direct Private Wire System 











[* 
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i ~- 
Outstanding features of NTBLA 
Certificates for investment purposes 
are: 
SAFETY 
1—Supervision of the State of Texas. 
2—Lending of NTBLA Funds limited to 
60% and generally 50% of the value of 


residential realty securing the loan. 
3—Full fire and tornado insurance re- 


quired, 
4—Stringent title examination. 
6—Monthly amortization of all loans. 
AVAILABILITY 
Ready withdrawal of funds by investors 
on 30 days’ notice. The Association has 
never availed itself of this right and 
funds have invariably been withdraw- 
able at once when needed, without 
charge or deduction, 
_ HIGH EARNINGS 
7% earnings payable or compounded 
semi-annually. Full provisions for large 
and small investors and savers, 
“PROFITS WITH PRUDENCE,” a highly 
informative booklet for investors sent free 
on request, for booklet M-2. 


NORTH TEXAS 
BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Wichita Falls, Texas 




















Florida 


This Company has the proud 
& oO record of not having lost a 
and 





dollar, not having foreclosed 

a mortgage, has always met 
safety withdrawals on demand and 

has always paid 8 per cent. divi- 
dends, payable 2 per cent. quarterly. We 
do not employ solicitors nor charge a 
membership fee on investments with us. 
All stock is non-assessable and is sold at 
par and redeemed at par plus earned 
dividends. 
Member “‘League of Florida Building and Loan Associations” 

Member ‘‘U. 8. League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations’’ 


Member “‘American Savings, Building and Loan Institute’’ 


APRIL 5, 1921, $0.00 
MCH. $1, 1922, $147,608.20 
MCH. 31, 1923, $272,463.58 
MARCH 31, 1924, $500,130.44 
MARCH 31, 1925, $750,097.74 


March 31, 1926, $1,208,168.28 | 
March 31, 1927, $1,557,991.60 
Authorized capital $5,000,000.00 


Applications for loans far exceed our available 
funds. We respectfully solicit your investments. 


HOME BUILDING & LOAN 
COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
16 and 18 Laura Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone 5-6025 





Unlisted Utility Bond Index 


Holding Companies 


Invest- 


American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016 
Continental Gas & Electric 6s, 1947 

National Power & Light Deb. 6s, 2026 
Southwestern Power & Light Ist Lien 5s, 1943 


Power Companies 


Alabama Power Co, Ist Ln. & Ref. 6s, 1951 ‘ 104% 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941 -_ 101 
Arizona Power Ist 6s, 1933 ae 101% 
Binghamton Lt., Heat & Power Ist Ref. 5s, 1946 ~s 100 
Central Ga. Power Co. Ist 5s, os 98% 
Consumers El, Lt, & Pwr. New Orleans, Ist 5s, 1936 ite 99% 
Eastern N. J. Power Ist 6s, 1949 os 104 
Great Western Power Co, Ist Ref. 6s, 1952 “ 104% 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, aA 991% 
Illinois Power & Light Ist & Ref. 6s, 1953 ie 103 
Kansas Electric Power Ist Series A, 6s, 1937 - 105 
Memphis Power & Light 5s, 1948 * 101% 
Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951 ae 101% 
Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 6s, 1949 Sie 105 
Nevada-California Electric 1st 5s, x 938% 
New Jersey Power & Light ist 5s, 1956 bs 101 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950 ae 10444 
Ohio Power Co. Ist Ref. 7s, 1951 - 105%, 
Puget Sound Power & Light 5%s, a 100% 
Southern California Edison Ref. 5s, és 100 
Tennessee Power Co. Ist .5s, oF 99 
Texas Power & Light Co. Ist 5s, 1937 vii 100 
Washington Coast Utilities Ist Mtge, 6s, 1941 ~ 104 
Wisconsin Elec, Power, Ist 5s, 1954 ” 100% 


Gas and Electric Companies 


Burlington Gas & Light 5s, 1955 es 98% 
Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962 pg 8914 
Dallas Power & Light Gs, 1049...........cccceeeeseeees <a 105 
Indianapolis Gas Co, Ist 5s, pa 100% 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 5s, 1950 - 97% 
Pacific Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 54s, 1952 ee 104% 
Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940 Es 99% 
Seattle Lighting Co, Ref. 5s, 1949 ae 95 
Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930 Be 98 
Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953 aS 101% 
ae 108 
98% 


Brooklyn City & Newton Ist 5s, 1939 ox 86 
Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932 ~ 97 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, ns 80 
Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953 - 991, 


Telephone and Telegraph Companies 


Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 19438 oS 102% 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936 a 100% 
Ohio State Telephone Co, Ref. 5s, 1944 pe 10214 
Southern California Telephone Ist & Ref. 5s, 1947 sis 101% 


*Yield computed at the asked price. 


Unlisted utility bonds continue to advance with the market. They seem to conform in 
price inrease to the bonds of secondary quality among listed issues, rather than to the 
more static highest-grade issues. Unlisted bonds-have not as yet been widely affected by 
the tendency to refund higher coupon rate issues, but in many bonds in. the above list the 
possibilities of advance to the call price, and the resultant profits when redemption is made, 
remain good possibilities. The 6% bonds that are most free from this possibility are the 


debentures with distant maturity issued by some of the larger holding companies. 
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2053 Points Profit This Year 


UBSCRIBERS to The Investment and Business Forecast of The Magazine of Wall 
Street make money from our advices. Each week they are advised what new market 
commitment to make, what holdings to close out. Each stock is carried in the table 
week after week with a recommendation indicating whether it is still in a buying posi- 
tion—should be held or sold. 

Below, we give a complete transcript of every transaction (with the exception of the 
Bond Department which shows 41, points market profit taken on 7 bonds in addition 
to the yield) closed out between January 1 and June 10 this year—205!,, points actual 
net profits taken since the first of the year, a record which we believe no other security 
advisory service has ever approached. 


CLOSED OUT SINCE JANUARY 1, 1927 


Total profits taken 
Total losses 
Net profits 








(Trading Advices Indicated by T) 
(“half indicates that only half of commitment has been sold) 
Recommend- Sold Recommend- Sold 
ed at at Gain Loss ed at at Gain Loss 
Allied Chemical (short sale) Norfolk & Western (half 
T 137 142 av. 2% _ sold 17114, half 170)..T 160% 171% av. 11 
North American 49% 504 1% 
105, half 103 bi 89 104 av. 15 Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 119 128 9 
American Steel Foundries.T 42 44 2 Republic Iron & Steel, pf... 96 104 
American Sugar (half)... 82 88 av.3 Safety Cable 53 
Baltimore & Ohio 106% 108% 2 Schulte Retail Stores, pf... 113 
Barnhard Bros. pf. ....... 101 108 7 Sinclair Oil 7s 100 
Barnsdall, A 28 32% 4% an GRR 5s ioe. re ss 399 
Peg ag ge a by 47 53 6 half 
Ches. io so aha ee 
169, half 168) T 167% av. 634 St. Louis S’western 


Studebaker Corp. ........ 
Chicago & E. Ills. 5s 81 82 1 St. Louis & San Fran., pf.. 


Columbia G. & E., pf 96 101 5 Texas Corp. (half sold 47 

Commercial Credit 1st pf.. 24 22 2 half 45). ( § 45 *46 

Dodge Bros., A 24% 27 2% United States Steel S.O. 

Endicott Johnson 66% £68 134 . United States Steel 

General Motors (short sale) (short sale) half unit... 167 *172 av. 2% 
half unit 7192 av. 2% U. S. Rubber 

Gulf Mobile & Nor. pf..... 99% 110% 11 (half sold 66, half 65).T 62 651% av. 3% 

Hudson & Manhattan .... 36 5216 16% Wabash Railway “A” pf... 71 90 19 

Kennecott Copper 52 62 10 Westinghouse E-M (half)... 69 74 av. 2% 

Loew’s Inc. 49 58 9 White Sewing Mach. deb. 6’s 99 116 17 

Montana Power 77 88 11 Youngstown S. & T. (half 

N. Y. Air Brake 43 4414 1% sold 94, half 87 87 90% av. 3% 

N. Y., Ont. & West. ....T 24% 24% *Allowing for 10% stock dividend. Covered at. 


What is meant by 205% points net profit? It represents the points profit on the basis of one share of 
each of the stocks shown in the table. One point is equal to one dollar. On ten shares of each stoch 
shown—and $1,000 in each of the bonds carried in the Unusual Opportunity section—the profits would 
have been $2,055. 


We are helping others to make money and the present is a particu- 
larly advantageous time for you to join us. Mail your remittance 
today for $75 for a special six months’ test subscription and we will: 


(a) send you The Investment and Business Forecast regular and special issues for six months: 
(b) analyze your present investment or trading position and tell you what to do with each 
eT Gee d ition immediately) what stock: 
once (if you wish to take a trading position mediately) what stocks 
are Rg Meg ey CS buy a sell at the time the wire is dispatched to you: 
(d) compile for you a special individual recommendation covering six stocks and advise you 
by personal letter when to close them out. 








SPECIAL SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL COUPON —~—~——~———-~= 


INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


I enclose check for $75 to cover my test subscriptien to The In- 
Weekly vestment and Business Forecast for the next six months. 


! 
The Investment and . 
| 
| 
| Wire 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


Business Forecast is the. 
only service conducted 
by or affiliated in any 
way with The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. 


Service 
Wanted? 
O Yes 


0 No ODOWire me collect upon receipt of this, what 
June 18th trading position to take, naming four stocks. 
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Get your raw 
materials within a 
100 mile radius ~ 

Sell your output 
4| toa rich market 

2 | teached overnight 
(27 Pay dividends from j 
‘ Savings in Production 
Costs alone i 















OU can do these things in Georgia. Plenti- 


-_ ful, cheap raw materials are all available 
within easy haul. Transportation facilities are 


Has Your 
Present Location 
these Assets? 


Low production costs 


excellent. Labor, tty taxes, building costs 
and many other 
nomies to industry. 


The buying power of the South has trebled 


actors afford important eco- 


aeet during the past few years. Prosperity’ has 
Cheap raw ial P P y pe :: 
Low cost, anion brought new wants and the money with which 
Low building cos:s to pay for them, supplying a rich market for 


w taxes 
Tax exemptions 
Community 
cooperation 
Growing market \ 
for product 
Adequate railroad 
service 
Modern port facilities 









your output. 


Investigate Georgia. Find out what these 
outstanding advantages mean to you ‘n dollars 
and cents. We will soaieed piace our engin@-rs 
at your disposal. 


Atlanta, Ga. New York Office, 120 Broadway. 


eorgia Power Company, 












Dividends 


Dividends 





Warren Brothers Company 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 101 


Dividends of one and one-half per cent 
(1%%) on the First Preferred Stock and 
of one and three quarters per cent 
(1%%) on the Second Preferred Stock of 
this Company have been declared for the 
geereer ending June 30, 1927, payable on 
July 1, 1927, to stockholders ‘of record at 
the close of business June 20, 1927. 

E, SUTCLIFFE, Treasurer. 


Warren Brothers Company 


Common Stock Dividend 


quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
sit 00) per share has been declared on the 
Commo; Stock of this Company, payable 
on July 1, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 20, 
E. SUTCLIFFE, ee ie 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, June 9, 1927 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of 
Southern Railway Company has been de- 
clared payable on July 15, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 21, 1927. 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) on the Common Stock of 
Southern Railway Company has been de- 
clared payable on August 1, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
July 1, 1927, 


Cheques in payment of these dividends 
will be mailed to all stockholders of record 
at their addresses as they appear on the 
books-of the Company unless otherwise in- 
structed in tee" 

C, E. A. McCARTHY, Secretary. 


(Continued from page 353) 
of market appraisal, and which would 
be further increased were the security 
holdings marked up to present worth, 
an established business capable of ma- 
terially greater earning power under 
more favorable conditions, and lastiy, 
the future possibilities in connection 
with the development of the motor 
division. The preferred ranks among 
the foremost industrial investments, 
but at 130 ts hardly in an attractive 
position from the viewpoint of return. 








TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 324) 








structure. Third quarter buying may 
witness advances in some steel lines, 
among which cold-rolled strips are in 
a favorable position, owing to various 
revisions they have been undergoing. 

Demand for structural steel is cur- 
rently under the level of the earlier 
months, but the present rate of busi- 
ness is normal whereas the activity 
during the preceding period was un- 
usual. The railroads have been more 
active of late, as have equipment 
builders. Specifications for steel from 
the automobile companies are about 
equal to that of last May, but require- 
ments from this quarter are expected 
to grow heavier owing to the develop- 
ment of new models. 


Pig Iron 


The situation in pig iron is dull and 
uninteresting. Most sales are reported 
in small lots, and prices have conse- 
quently been more or less stationary, 
although Basic Valley iron again eased 
off $0.50 to $18.00. A leading auto- 
mobile company has recently bought a 
considerable quantity of iron. The in- 
fluence of the coal strike still remains 
to be felt. Producers who adhered to 
the belief that prices would be affected 
by a prolonged unsettlement are now 
anxious to reduce excess stocks which 
had been accumulated to circumvent 
any acute developments. Coke prices 
have been acting better due to a cut in 
production. 





MACHINERY 











New Business Lags 


Conditions in the machinery and tool: 
trades present a somewhat irregular 
appearance. The first quarter of 1927) 
did not approach the record activity 
which prevailed during the correspond- 
ing period of last year, although the 
decline which occurred in recent months 
has not been precipitous. Even at the 
present time, new business is rather 
sparse, and only few large orders for 
new equipment are coming into the 
market. Among the well fortified com- 

(Please turn to page 358) 
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Building & Loan Associations 
We will be glad to answer questions regarding the protection afforded to investors in Building 


& Loan Associatiens by the laws and regulations of the states in which they are located. 
Address Building & Loan Ass’n Dept., c/o The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway 


Be eee 


SS ———SS SS 
\ SSS SSS By 


New York City 


AMIATY 


PALANAN AYA (MAN AMWANITIWANTAN 
waednultabae eA ————— 
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New Jersey 


New Jersey 














ts CERTIFICATES 
WT % FULL PAID 


Dividends Payable July 1st and 
January Ist 


Instalment and Prepaid Certificates 
Are participating and are earning 
9% 


v7/0. 

Under State Supervision, and re- 
quired by law to invest all funds 
in First Mortgage Notes on im- 
proved real estate. 

Located at El Paso, Texas, where 
real estate values are not inflated. 


People’s Building & Loan Association 


Authorized Capital $15,000,000 
205 No. Orgeon El Paso, Texas 











[Sr 
7% and 8% Earnings 
Ask for Booklet, “Where Dollars 
' Grow” 
Resources $3,600,000.00 
San Antonio Bldg. & Loan Assn. 


San Antonio, Texas 

















Oklahoma 





TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS 


Will be paid to our investors immediately 
following July 1, 1927. At that time, our 
Seventeenth Semi-annual Report will be 
published and distributed to all investors, 
borrowers and friends. 

If interested in a safe, sure, conserva- 
tive investment, send us your name and 
address. 


| Ponca City Building & Loan Co. 
Masonic Bldg., Ponca City, Oklahoma. 








Build Your Estate 
With 7% Profits! 


Men grow rich and men grow poor mainly thru various forms of 


ordinary business transactions. 


In other words the means of gain- 


ing wealth are also often the means of losing wealth. But there is 
just one way to build an estate with certainty. That is by judicious 


investments. 


Where you find absolute safety combined with a fair 


profit, you should start building your estate. 


West End Building and Loan affords exactly that. Unqualified safety, 


Assets ‘ 


$29,492.63 








963.396 0 


ae :33,465,858.31 


plus profits of 7%. 


If you invest $3,000 (for 16'4 shares) 
it will mature to $3300 in 20 months. 
This is no guess or hope. 
tainty. 


Write or call for booklet WSM-1. 


For instance: 


It is a cer- 


THE WEST END 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NEWARK.N.d 


866-868 BROAD ST. 


NEWARK, NJ. 


Assets over $33,400,000. Under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance of the State of New Jersey. 














Colorado 


Flerida 

















Invest Your Earnings At 


First Real Estate Loans % 
State Supervision 0 
0 Tax Exempt 


Details Free 


Industrial Bldg. & Loan Assn. 
26 W. 5th Street Tulsa, Okla. 














Dividends 





MONONGAHELA WEST PENN 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


° The Board of Directors of Monongahela West 
— Public Service Company has declared a 
Preitend of 4334 cents per share on its 7% 
are Stock for the quarter ending June 30, 
he 27, payable July 1, 1927, to stockholders of 
ecord at the close of business June 15, 1927. 


S. E. MILLER, Secretary. 





%o Guaranteed 


Payable Quarter! 


Full-paid certificates. 5-year term. $50 to $10,000 
—in bond form. Interest coupons attached. Inter- 
est to $300 exempt from Federal income tax. 
Protected by the safest known type of real estate 
mortgages and by our substantial permanent cap- 
ital—plus state supervision. Write for folder “C”. 


Silver ‘State Bldg. & Loan Assn. 


"Member Colorado State League and United States League 
of Building and Lean Associations 


1648 Welton St., Denver, Colo. 


Building and Loan Associa- 
tions are Rated “Class A” by ine] 
Magazine ef Wall Street. 











Florida’s Safest 
Investment 
Lakeland Building and Loan Association 


Authorized 
Capital $2,000,000.00 


RETURNS 8% WiTH 
100% SECURITY 


Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per share, 
without bonus or commission ot any kind, 
Pays 8 per cent per annum, in quarterly 
installments of 2 per cent. January first, 
April first, July first, and October first of 
each year. Owners of these shares have 
no taxes to pay, no insurance to look after 
and no titles to bother with. Operates 
strictly under state supervisior. One’s 
investment with dividends left to accu- 
mulate will double in eight years and 
nine months. 


Let Us Send You Booklet 
LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Box 35MW Lakeland, Florida 








JUNE 18, 1997 
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Ne Obligation 
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DUNHAM @CO. 
Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


ey 


IN 19 STATES 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Preferred Stocks 


The Board of Directors ot 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared che regular 
uarterly dividends of One 
llar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) upon each share of che 
outstanding Preferred Stock 
having a par value of $100 a 
share and One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) upon each share 
of che outstanding $6 Cumu- 
lative Non Par Preferred Stock, 
ayable July 15, 1927, co che 
Setaers of such Preferred 
Stocks, respectively, of record 
; on the Company's books at 
| the close of ee at 5:00 
o'clock P. M. June 30, 1927 

EUSTACE J. KNIGH1 
Secretary 



















































































(Continued from page 356) 
panies, however, a large amount of un- 
filled orders has been carried over from 
earlier months. This will have a 
tendency to offset the curtailing effect 
of the small supply of new business, 
which might otherwise make deep in- 
roads upon manufacturing schedules. 

Industries from which the machine 
and tool trades derive most of their 
business continue to make inquiries at 
a fairly steady pace. There has been 
some curtailment in the demand for 
construction equipment due to the 
lower rate of activity in the building 
industry. Demand from automobile 
companies has been slight, but buying 
from this source is expected to as- 
sume large proportions, as the many 
new models being contemplated will 
necessitate new shop equipment. Rail- 
road demand has been fair, inquiries 
have been numerous, but actual sales 
closed are few. Buying of machinery 
from the textile industries is fairly 
steady, although the woolen and 
worsted companies have contributed 
only slightly. 





PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders under- 
stood the advantages derived from 
the use of PUTS & » they 
would familiarize themselves with 
their operation. : 


PUTS & CALLS place a buyer 
of them in position to take ad- 
vantage of unfereseen happenings. 

The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones, Hanover 3860-1-2-3 























METROPOLITAN CHAIN 
STORES 


(Continued from page 318) 








in line for consolidation include F. & 
W. Grand, G. C. Murphy, J. J. New- 
berry, Neisner Brothers and McLellan 
Stores Co. If, as seems not unlikely, 
a combination is consummated, Metro- 
politan’s 81 units would bring the total 
of the combined chain to 342 stores 
while, on the basis of last year’s re- 
ports, the consolidated company would 
have an annual sales volume approach- 
ing 50 million dollars. In addition to 
Metropolitan’s stores in the East and 
Middle West, it would also bring to the 
merged units, stores in Washington, 
Wyoming and Canada. Inasmuch as 
some of the other companies, such as 
Neisner and McLellan, are closely 
identified with chain store operations 
in the South, the amalgamation of all 
these stores would produce a system 
comparing not unfavorably with the 
older “five and tens” in point of geo- 
graphical distribution. 


Though Metropolitan 
Chain Stores common 
at current levels around 42 has par- 
tially reflected these merger possibili- 
tiés marketwise, it would still seem to 
have promising long range prospects, 
regardless of any further developments 
in this quarter. The first and second 
preferred stocks, currently selling 
around 105 and 103 respectively, may 
be considered fairly attractive from an 
investment standpoint and are not 
without, speculative possibilities since 
both issues are convertible into com- 
mon, until April 1, 1928, at the rate 
of two shares of the junior issue for 
each share of preferred. 


Conclusion 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held this day, a quar- 
terly dividend of one dollar 
and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 
per share on the common capi- 
tal stock of the corporation 
was declared payable on July 
15, 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on June 24, 1927. 
GEORGE WATTLEY 
Treasurer 
June 10, 1927 














INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., May 265th, 1927. 


The Board of Directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 


quarters per cent (1%%) on the Cumula- 
tive 7% eferred Stock of this Company, 
and a regular quarterly dividend of one 


and one-half per cent (1%%) on the 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, for the current quarter, payable 
July 15th, 1927, to holders of record at the 
close of business July ist, 1927. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, June 9, 1927. 
The Directors of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, at their 
meeting June 9th, authorized the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%% payable July 
15th to stockholders of record June 27th. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
N. W. Cor. Broad and Arch Streets 
Philadelphia, June 8, 1927. 
The Directors have this day declared ® 
quarterly dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 
per share) on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable July 15, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 30, 1927. Checks will be mailed. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
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Bor 
LITHOGRAPHED! 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 
IN LOTS OF 50,000 

25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 

6,250 our Minimum at $2. 25 per 1000 

Complete—Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 

A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 

HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 

GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 


552 West 22nd St. New York City x 
/ SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 4 
Crx— =I 
Loose Leaf Record Books 
“M.E.S.” BOND AND STOCK RECORD 


A proven LOOSE-LEAF system for keeping your 
own investment and sales record. Simple yet 
comprehensive. A valuable help when making 
your income tax return. Size of leaf, 9%” x12”, 
Furnished in the following styles: 

Paper Cover $.50 each prepaid 
Stiff Cover 1.50 ‘“ bi 
Imitation Black Leather 

(Ring Binders) 


M. E. STRAUSS, 33.W. 91st Street, N.Y. C. 
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AMERICAN CAR: AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 113 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 99 

There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of oneand three-quarters percent (144 %) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Friday, July 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Thursday, June 16, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G.-R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, June 6, 1927. 

Notice To STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
No-par-value shares of such stock and will 
net be paid with respect to such of the pre- 
viously-authorized par-value shares as shall 
temain unetchanged on the record date. 





THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A qu arterly dividend of $1.62 per ‘share on the 

lass “A” Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1927, 
to stock of record June 15, 1927 

A quarterly dividend of $1 per share on the 

lass “B” Preferred Stock, — July 1, 1927, 
to stock of record June 15, 1927 

A dividend of hae cents per share gp wy * 
cash on August 1 1927, to helders of the eld 
Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock of 
“ay iy >. vn rn 

ividend ef 12 cents per share pay: 
cash on Fig, 1, 1927, to holders of new Class 
‘A” and Class “B” Common Stock, of recerd 


July 15, 1927, 
L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer, 
Grand Rapids, June 1, 1927. 





JUNE 18, 1927 





Certain-teed 


1st Preferred Dividend No. 42 
2nd Preferred Dividend No. 42 
Common Dividend No. 18 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the forty-second quarterly 
dividends of 134% on the First and 
Second Preferred Stocks and the 
eighteenth dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the Common Stock of this 
Corporation, payable July 1, 1927, 
to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1927. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Certain-teed ProductsCorporation 
ROBERT M. NELSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New York, June 1, 1927. 











NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1927. 


To the Holders of Prior Preference, 
Preferred and Common Stocks of 


Pere Marquette Railway Company 


The Board of Directors of Pere Marquette Rail- 
way Company, at a regular meeting of said Board 
held June 1, 1927, declared dividends as follows: 

On 5% PRIOR PREFERENCD STOCK—A quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share (14%). 

On 5% PREFERRED STOCK—A quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 per share (14%), both payable 
August 1, 1927, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 14, 1927, without the 
closing of the Transfer Books. 

On COMMON STOCK—A quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 per share (14%,%), payable July 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 14, 1927, without the closing of the Trans- 


fer Books. 
E. M. HEBERD, Secretary. 
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West Penn 
Power Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 46 of one and 
three-quarters (134%) per cent. upon 
the 7% Camulative Preferred Stock, 
and quarterly dividend No. 7 of one 
and one-half (114%) per cent. upon the 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock of West 
Penn Power Company, for the quarter 
ending July 31, 1927, both payable 
August 1, 1927, to ‘stockho:ders of 
S192 Aa the close of business on July 


G. E. Murrr, Secretary. 








International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice of ‘Dividend No. 14 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of 25c, United States Currency per share 
has been declared, and that the same will 
be payable on or after the 15th day of 
June, 1927, in respect to the shares speci- 
fied in any Bearer Share Warrants of the 
Company upon presentation and delivery of 


coupons No. 14 at the following banks: 


The Royal Bank of Canada, 
King and Church Street Branch, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
22 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
15 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, Eng- 

land. on 


The Offices of the International Petroleum 
Company, Limited, 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
The payment to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 7th day of 
June, 1927, and whose shares are repre- 
sented by registered Certificates will be 
made by cheque, mailed from the offices of 
the Company on the 14th day of June, 1927. 
The transfer books will be closed from 
the 8th day of June, to the 15th day of 
June, 1927, inclusive, ‘and no Bearer Share 
Warrants will be ‘split’? during that 
period. 
By Order of the Board, 
J. R. CLARKE, 
Secretary. 
56 ——- Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
2nd June, i, 











AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP, 


EVER-READY 
GEM and STAR 
Safety Razors 


CASH DIVIDEND NO. 15. 
STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 3. 


The Board of Directors of American Safety 
Razor Corporation has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75 r share on the 
no par value capital stock o the C Company. and 
a regular quarterly stock dividend of one one- 
hundredth (1/100) of a share of no par value 
stock for each 1 share owned, or at the rate of 
1 share of stock for each 100 shares owned. 

Both of said dividends are payable on July 
1, 1927, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 10, 1927. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. B. deMESQUITA, Treas, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 24, 1927. 























The West Penn 
Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 

The Board ef Directors of The West 
Penn Electric Company has declared 
the quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on its Class A Stock for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1927, payable 
June 30, 1927, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close ‘of business on June 
18, 1927. 

W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 
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\LLINSON‘ 


Silks and Fabrics de Luxe 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. 
299 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
June 1, 1927. 
Preferred Dividend No. 30 
The Board of Directors of this Corpora- 


Fomor hewn f 
dividend No. 30 of 1%% on the eferred 
Stock, payable July ist, 1927 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 20th, 7. 


E. IRVING HANSON, Treasurer. 
359. 














The 
Pustic Utiity INDUSTRY 


—A field for investment 
—An industry controlling. huge buying power 


The next issue of The Magazine of Wall Street is our ANNUAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY NUMBER. Dated July 2nd—Going to 
Press June 27th. 





It will reach a quarter million investors at a time when they are 
seeking securities in which to invest their dividend and surplus 
funds. 


It will be read by the Key Note Men in all the leading Public 
Utility Companies thruout the United States. 











A Partial List of the Contents 
Present Status of the Holding Management Companies and their 
Company idea Function 


Investment Position of Public 
Utility Industry 


Growth in New Uses for Interconnecting Systems of the 
Electricity 


The Basis for Rate Making Public Utility Security Suggestions 





The Motor Bus & Transportation 








All Public Utility Companies who have securities listed on the 
Stock Exchange and which are held by the Public should insert an 
institutional message in the advertising columns of this issue! 


Manufacturers of busses or other equipment of interest to the Pub- 
lic Utility Industry should use this issue to get their commodities 
before the real -““Buying Power” in the industry. 





Don’t miss this Issue! 


For information and rates inquire of 








Advertising Department 


AZINE 
WALL LSTREE 


Members A B C 


42 Broadway Tel. Hanover 2581-7 New York City 


Largest circulation of any financial or banking medium in the world 






































When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 














The lowest prices mM 


PIERCE-ARROW 


history 


Never were Pierce-Arrow motor cars so distinctive and aris- 
tocratic as they are today. @ Never before has it cost so 
little to own and operate a Pierce-Arrow. (@ Yet, on ac- 
count of the recent price reduction, the Series 80 five-pas- 
senger Brougham is now selling at $2495 at Buffalo—tax 
extra. (@ Other popular models of the Series 80 line are 
priced below any previous figure. 














5-Passenger Brougham 


nw $2495 


—a reduction of $500! 
The Runabout, now $2495 —a reduction of $400! 


Also new low prices on the 5-passenger 
Standard Sedan and the 4-passenger Coupe 


All prices at Buffalo, N. Y., tax extra 

















Pierce-Arrow Series 80 cars have hand-ham- 
mered aluminum bodies covered with 14 
coats of nitro-cellulose lacquer. Luxurious 
appointments. . . silver finish haidware... 
handsome vanity cases. Wide range of color 
and upi7!stery choices. 7o-horsepower en- 


gine . . . Houdaille double-acting shock 
absorbers . . . special Pierce-Arrow four- 
wheel safety brakes. 14 to 17 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, 15,000 to 18,000 miles per 
set of tires. Nation-wide Pierce-Arrow fat 
rate service effects great operating economy. 


Special Pierce-Arrow payment plan makes ownership easy 


Tue Pizrce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 























The hub of the business machine 


ARDEX makes management largely automatic. It gets things 
done—when and as they should be accomplished, which, after 


all, is the true function of good management. In your sales 
department, Kardex will chart conditions in every territory, directing 
when, where and how sales effort may be exerted to greatest advantage. 

In your production department, Kardex will give you daily con- 
trol over each operation and facilitate that nice adjustment between out- 
put and sales so essential in these days of ‘‘piecemeal’’ purchasing. 

So, in every department of your business, it will set up a positive 
control of activity and facts—become actually the hub of your business 
machine. 

If your conception of Kardex is merely that it is an ingenious or 

““clever’’ device, you are looking at it short-sightedly. If you would see 
it in its true perspective and appraise it upon its ability to absorb the 
functions of management—send for the Kardex Man. 

He will tell you of the capacity of Kardex to take its place as a 
controlling factor in your business. 


The Coupon is for your convenience. Mail it today! 
RAND KARDEX SERVICE, DEPT. W-7 TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


KARDEX 


DIVISION of REMINGTON RAND 
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